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Women  as  Air  Travellers 

'I'he  first  ascent  by  women  took  plarc  in 
I'aris  in  a  captive  balloon  only  one  year  after  the 
Montgolfier  Brothers  had  made  practical  experiments 
with  globes  filled  with  hot  air.  Here  is  the  arcmnit 
of  it  from  an  old  diary  : — 

"Aerostatic  Experiment  made  in  1784. — At  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  May,  M.  Montgolfier  made  a  private 
experiment  with   an  aerostatic  machine  of  74  feet  in 
height  and    72    in   diameter,   with   which    four   ladies 
ascended  in  the 
a  t  m  o  s  p  h  e  -r  e. 
This    m  a  c  h  i  n  e 
was  raised   from 
the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine, 
and  was  elevated 
above  the  liigh- 
est    buildings  of 
Paris,  where  it 
remained    con- 
fined by  ropes 
for  a  c  o  n  s  i  der- 
able  time.  Those 
courageous 
ladies  were  : —  :;,,. 


"  Mesdames  La 
Marquise  de 
M  o  n  t  a  1  e  m- 
bert  : 

LaComtesse 

d  e    M  o  n- 

talembert  ; 

LaComtesse 

Podenas : 

Mile.     De     Lag- 

arde    acconi- 

pagni?es  de 

M.\I.     I.r     M.ir- 

quis  de   Mon- 
talembert  et 
A  r  t  a  n  d  de 
Bellevue." 


M«s      S  A  G  t 


OF     MRS,    SACK 


By  Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jackson 

A  month  later  the  first  aerial  v(^yage  was  made  by 
a  woman  in  a  balloon  unattached  bv  rope.  It  took 
place  at  Lyons  on  June  4th,  17S4,  the  start  being 
witnessed  by  the  King  of  .Sweden.  At  that  time 
balloons  bore  individual  names,  like  ships,  and  it 
was  in  the  La  C:i(Sla;^t' \X\M.  M.  Meurand,  accompanied 
by  Madame  Thible,  "ascended  majestically.''  They 
went  about  two  miles  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  their 
greatest  altitude   was  8,500   feet,     'i'he   balloon    was 

70  feet   in   dia- 
meter. 

The  King  of 
.Sweden  took  an 
innnenseamount 
o I"  interest  in 
ballooning,  and 
was  jiresent  at 
many  ascents. 
I  le  was  travelling 
through  !',uro])e 
at  this  time 
under  the  in- 
cognito title  of 
( "ount  Haga. 

In  I  785  there 
is  a  sliort  but 
vivid  account  of 
the  air  voyage  ol 
Madame  Ciuire. 
;  It  is  not  dillicull 

to  supply  details: 
as  recorded  his- 
t  ory,  however, 
they  are  lacking, 
".Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C'l  u  i  r  e  in  t  h  e 
sa  111  e  m  o  n  t  b 
( M  ay)  h  a  v  i  n  g 
ascended  from 
Dublin,  were 
taken  up  out  of 
the  Channel  in 
a  boat,"  Could 
K  anv  relation  of 


riic  Couno/sse/ir 


I  a  (•  t  s     I)  c 


\v  i  t  li    a  (1- 
111  i  r  a  t  1  (1  n 


more  telling  j^     ^         ^^    .u(;,,^/M.  &  .TJviom.  Oc^t^^^fU^  /o^at-m^^X  /,ji^A,^ry 

than     this  f  fiunt  ni/tiS'MAl'J.'^cnttin^    ^({•U^nim4-,    Ca/JU.     n  uuyn.    ■UiijXf<.'>na  ■>n^,  Sa^  '"^''    'IslDll- 

bald    slate-  aiu  -  ■:  n  h  at  fA'tr  anc   c  ai'^tctct,/<iiC   Te  aCaA^yi,  ofo^tm-^  .»T,«./»>t6-«/i_  of 'L(iilr^Ti.<mj  Islinii'lU.    Ill 

niellt  •'      \\  I-  ^  fiJLL-y^^  M'  }C\J^  Q.^xcoruny  ,i^,'3  c^t^yt^    <»^v   i^-yCn<^Y"'^Y  <»"^'^>^*w^-^*h-_  h  e  r    I  list 

can     ahlllis;  <^  ^*<yUW'ay   i;f<--«A^«>      ^i«,   «-w.-r<j.x-'J>«^a    /f,:,3     a.    ut^^     r^i<,^^  Jt^cCtl/^  ^         P        " 

see  the  tinv  ii«/  /.*•<> -tk^'A 'U-^'!/"*'- ij-iift   i^\y<n.-^   «^«^A  «,  ^ft,^^  ^Ai,a..„n>Oyi  'yny  nidunt    she 

"lobe,  nroli-  d^-^^^,  i»^ '««-/'?'/!- t^ ''S^»'^A-"^  ax  ^y)y^ioa/vi^ciJc    fAa,  ^/i^-tA^m^-yxj  was  nearly 

,;;en-lillr,l.  .M^^.^i<£.  ,l>f^p^    J.  ^  CJi^ut^  '^^Ud.     )i^L,^.-^,o  fo  f7l'^0,,^-,  gt^  eda-anist 

lu'l])lesslv  V  /AX^  Ceo-n/iivtA  U  ^^   X>»l.     (Hx/'^a'iC     CLvidU  H'X'xA-    ^LfLn-liCt/titi^^'^^   ticrf  (tn/yif  the    tenipo- 

(iriftini'tVoni  ai  1\crr<-ui^'   »^ '>>w^.^Aj.<^,'>- /l(L^i:%x^.>«.^   li^  /ij^  .■/a.yyri^<^^  B-ovGj  ^^y^.  iirches- 

the    land.  A        j_  ^ /■>-       '^    «,      ,  Ai_  ^r  f  „  ^-H  ;/        y  ^''''    '"'"t   "' 

the    want    of  "Icjuiui    -'tHLnxi,  a^c,^i^  l^.  ^xi.    Ux^ulU)    Jf- /At.  JcCt(<7yi.   ^vmA    fJ^^c/L  wood,    on 

ballast   and  tKuJiiti  .   ~^i  '^  ^"»^   i^>i/lt^A^j^~c&^   iu_i^f^a.n^    .^,»/ j^t.  (/^  ui  ^Aa^/?  ihr   lawn   ol 

I  __        f    .    ■-  tiji^\\ei^       ttjt^^   iKm^-    TJIr* '-*\*->iZ-      Cu»;  Ac/f^    /',''*  Ca-^/^^.-vt     'V*^<1>'>%         l^\  ^cyy%^  1\    I  11  (    It  "1 1  ■ 

plunge    Into  .v..'«.<-tv2   c'tA.  /ill.  dx-'^r^nx      ^^    •^^^.^'d   -;C.t  i^i^-i.  U  ■ic-.i^'t  ■'"-^/  the  balloon. 

the    waves  ^^-^  ..f^.^k^u^     /^  h^A.^  ^«A  /^  -^;"^  ,  ..ta^-^  ,:Z^ -..yi^W  entan-led 

ol   thi-   Irrsh  /^irx-.^d'^^  %.-^,2^.JJi7                       ^         "^.^.^^^^  ^•k^-^^'-*^                   with  the  top 

Channel.  ^            ^             ^                                                                                                  o  I    t  li  e   o  r- 

tlie  elinging  .                                              chestra.  tore 

fi  u;  u  re    o  I  oil  the  carv- 

tlie     woman                 KAe^nni.K   Mr.u  sr  of  a  Kormi   ni->rE.NT           ik^im    iin:  oKh;iN\i.   DoirNniNi  '^''    Clown, 

grasping  tin-                                                         wkiitkn  i;v  mks.  .-.k  \iiam  that    was 

car  or  the  ro])es  uf  the  still  l)Uo\ant  globe  as  il  floated.  strongiv  I'aslened  to  the  lop.      In  llie  seciin<l  altcnipl, 

and   till-   rescue    wlieii    the    aeronauts   were   well-nigh  bv  the  balloon  boiindnig  on  the  ground,  she  was  nearly 

exhausted.  thrown  with  llu'  utmost  violence  out  ol  the  car.      .'still 

.\  serio-comic  incident,  a  relict  atler  the  l.isl.   which  would   the    intrepid    girl    [lersist,    but    pro\etl   eipialiy 

was   s(j   nearlv  ,i    trage<lv.   c<jmes  next    in   the   list   ol  unsuccessful    in   the   third  and    fourlh    atteiii])ts.   and 

rec(]rds  of  women  as  air  traveller--.      The    somewhat  was  at  length  compelled,  with  inexpressible  regret,  to 

bombastic   relation  (jf  the  ad\enlure   in  a   newsp.iper  (|uil  the  ph.ictonit    (  .uriage. 

of  the  dav  cannol  be  bettered  : —  ".A  voung  gentleman  present,  n.inied  ki-lly.  we  are 

■".Aliril    20th,    ly.Sf).        Tuesday   .m    immense    ccm-  inforiiied.    now    slripl    hini-.ell   ami   jumped    uUo    the 

course  ol    |)eo|ile   went   to    Kanelagh   to   sie    Mi.  and  car.  but  willi   ■-lill   worse   sik  ce-ss.      He  got   entangled 

-Miss    Drurv    ascend.       The    spectators    walled    with  in    the    tree-.,    .iiid    lacerated   llie   balloon    in    se\eral 

inhnite    ])atience    from     i     till    4    o'c  loi  k.    ulieii    the  ]ilaces.      .Mi",  and   .Miss  1  )rury,  now  seeing  their  hopes 

adventurers  ordered   ihc   ])rocess  of  intlalioii  to  stop.  and   enterprises   totallv   demolished,    ordered  the  bal- 

which,    had    tliey    cdiitinucd   for  ten   minutes   longer.  loon  and   carlo   be  let   adrift,  as  ,ui  humble  sa<'rilice 

woiikl   manifestly  have   insured   success  to  the  experi-  lo   a    disappointed    juiblic    lor    their   abortive    uiider- 

mem.        The    car    being    li\i-d    to    the    cords   of  the  taking.       The    balloon   descended   about    55    minutes 

balloon,    tin-    brother   and    sister    entered    it,    amidst  after   4  the  same   e%ening,  liut   retaineii   so   iiiui  h   in- 

tlur  a|)]ilausi-  of  all  |iresenl.      I'liit  the  balloon  was  not  llamiuable   air  as    to    skim   along   the   surface    of  the 

sufficiently    intlaled   to     raise    tlu-ni.    notwitlist.nidmg  c.irlli,  and  .illbrdecl  entertaining   chase  to  the  geiille- 

lliey  ihrew  out  the  whole  of  ijn-ir  ballast.     .\Iiss  llrmv  men   of  that    |)art    of  the  counlrv." 

then  was  ])revaile<l  on  by  her  iirother   to  ■  |uit  the  c.ir,  Ihus   we    see   that    .sacrifices    to   the    impatience   ol 

but.  to  his  inexpressible  mortifn  alion,  he  w.is  still  tocc  the   crowd,  to   which    modern   avialors   ha\f  gone   so 

heavy   lo  be   taken   u[).      Im|iatience   ?iow   Hashed   in  far    as    to    sacrilice    their    li\es,    under    unlavour.ible 

.Miss    1  )rury's   countenance,    and    being    lonside-rablv  wi-alher  (  onditii  >ns,  are  \v<  new  things   in  the  .minis 

ligluer  th.ni  her  brother,  she  prevailed  on  him  in  turn  1 .1   ,iviation. 

to  ipiit  the  <  .ir,  with  joy  and  auility  leapt  into  it,  and  W C  next  I'urI   .illusion   to  a   leiiiale  .lir  tr.iveller   in 

with  the   utmost  intrepi<lity,  aiwl  amidst  an  universal  Signor     l.unardi's    advertisement,     M.iv     uth,     17S5, 

shout  of  ajiplause,  desired  the  balloon  to  he  liberated.  when  ".Mr.  lainardi    has  the  honoiii   tn  acipiaint   the 

'■  Sola  pi-Tson  present  but  gazed  <Mi  tin- little  heroine  Nobility    and    llentry   that    he    will   this   tlay    fill    his 

14 


//  'onicii    (7S  .  I ir    Traveller!^ 


THE      FIRST     ASCENT 


AT^^GHT     EVER     ATTEMPTED     bT    A     FEMALE: 


ON   FRIDAY  NIGHT,  JULY,  26:  1850. 
FROM    VflUXHflLL   CARDANS. 


0MOOV\ 


Balloon  hy  a  method  entirely  new,  the  inflamnuible 
air"  (hydrogen),  "jjassing  through  water,  will  be  con- 
veyed into  the  Balloon  at  the  rate  of  lo  miles  an  hour 


I/'//../,.  Kis./igitz 

hy  a  subterraneous  tube  25  feet  long.  About  1  (/clock 
Mr.  Lunardi,  accompanied  by  liis  liritish  friends,  a 
Cientleman   and  a   Ladv,    seated   in   a   beautiful   and 


The  Coiii/oissciir 


magnilu'eiit  i;ir.  will  he  carried  round  tliL-  arlilK-ry 
iiround  in  London  if  ihc  wiiul  is  not  too  violi^nt  and 
over-powerful. 

In  anticipation,  j)L'rhaps,  of  an  "over-powerful'' 
winil,  '■  very  safe  seats "  were  advertised  at  2s.  6d., 
"the  best  seats,  3s.  6d."  The  "British  lady''  who 
was  to  accompany  Lunardi  was  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Sage  (lice  Robinson),  sister  to  .Mrs.  Ward,  the  actress 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Her  husband  was  a  haber- 
dasher of  Cheapside.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
tJarden  in  "  Lady  Macbeth,"  but  was  not  a  successful 
actress. 

On  -May  12th  it  was  found  that  Lunardi's  balloon 
was  not  sufficiently  buoyant  to  lift  three  people,  so, 
as  usual,  the  lady  was  left  behind.  On  the  29th, 
however,  in  the  same  year  (17S5),  she  accompanied 
Lunardi  and  Beggin  from  the  Royal  George  Rotunda, 
near  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's  P'ields.  Whether 
.Mrs.  Sage  was  the  first  aerial  traveller  in  England 
or  Miss  .Simonet,  who  declared  she  ascended  in 
Ulanchard's  balloon  on  .May  4th  from  Langhorn's 
Repository,  Barbican,  is  a  disputed  point.  At  any 
rate,  these  two  ladies  were  the  first  two  to  ascend 
in  England,  and  tlicir  (juarrels  for  ])recedence  make 
amusing  reading  in  the  old  chronicles.  For  some 
time  after  the  descent  Mrs.  Sage  was  on  view  at 
the  Pantheon,  together  with  the  balloon,  and  would 
answer  (jueslions  relative  to  the  excursion.  .\  band 
of  music  was  provided,  and  "a  cold  supi^er  with  all 
sorts  of  wines."     .\   hall   took   jilace  later. 

Mrs.  Sage  continued  iu  make  capital  out  ol  the 
adventure,  and,  to  give  occasion  for  further  para- 
graphing, she  soon  suffered  from  a  contused  toot, 
"an  injury  received  when  (luitting  the  lialloon  at 
Harrow."  Hcjwever,  she  was  |>re\aileii  upon  to 
ap|)car  constantly  at  the  I'antheon  (admittance  5s.), 
and  later,  when  interest  waned,  her  letter  containing 
an  account  of  the  excursion  was  printed  and  sold 
for  Is.  Later  a  jirint  to  corres])oiKl  with  that  ot 
Lunardi,  by  l!arlolo/./i,  was  sold  for  js.  od.  To  add 
10  the  excitement  of  the  entertainment,  the  balloon 
ascended  as  high  as  the  dome  of  the  hiiildini^  |ier- 
milted,  taking  in  the  car  .1  jiartv  of  ladies  dailv. 
Lunardi's  fiortrait  was  also  accompanied  by  a  four- 
leaved  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  author. 

i'lie  small  |)ortrait  of  Mrs.  .'sage  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  splendid  print  by  liartolo/zi  from  tli<- 
picture  painted  by  Rigaud.  This  is  oin-  of  the-  rarest 
balloon  prints,  and  also  a  very  rare  specimen  of 
Ijarlolo/./i's  work.  .\ccr)rding  to  an  extract  Irom  a 
letter  dated  from  Hdinburgh,  July  2isl,  i.So.j.  Lun.irdi 
.iscendeil  in  his  balloon  from  Herriot  s  gardi/n.  .Miss 
l.amisli   was  in   the  car  alon^  with  him,  but   resigned 


her  seat  owing  to  the  balloon  not  having  ]>ower  to 
raise   both. 

M.  lilanchard,  the  Frenchman,  was  a  keen  rival  of 
Lunardi.  the  Italian.  He  saw  the  advantages  of  the 
lady  compani(jn  in  ai)pealing  to  the  popular  taste, 
so  Miss  Simonet,  "  who  has  lately  gained  so  much 
applause  at  the  Ha_\-market  in  Littk  Skinnis/i." 
accompanied  him  in  many  aerial  voyages,  es])ecially 
those  which  set  out  from  Langhorn's  Repository  in 
Barbican.  Her  sister  may  also  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  few  women  air  travellers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tickets  for  watching  the  inflation  and  ascent  had 
now  reached  half  a  guinea.  It  is  ju.sl  at  this  time 
(1785)  that  the  column  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Blanchard's  crossing  the  Channel  was  put  u]).  Part 
of  the  inscrijition  reads  thus: — 

"  In  the  reign  of  Louis  X\  I.. 
In  the  year  mmccxxxv., 

|ohn  Peter  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  accompanied 
bv  John  leffries,  an  luiglishman.  Set  out  from  Hover 
Castle  In  an  Aerostatii'  Machine.  Mounting  in  the 
air  He  first  crossed  the  Streight  between  Britain  and 
!•' ranee,  ami  after  an  .\erial  Course  of  two  h<jurs 
alighted  in  this  phue.  The  citizens  of  Guisnes  have 
erected  this  monument.' 

In  17S5  .\dmiral  X'ernon  went  \\\)  m  Zambeccari's 
balloon.  A  "  very  elegant  young  ladv  "  desired  also  to 
go,  but,  as  Usual,  was  left  behind,  as  the  balloon  could 
not  lift  the  three  persons.  .Miss  (Irice,  the  lady,  had 
some  spirit  and  remonstrated  ;  she  als<i  burst  into 
tears  and  retired  "amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  "  Our  (|uaint  print  shows  the  elegant  lady 
being  handed  out. 

When  in  1802  .Madame  Garnerin  began  to  make 
ascensions  with  her  husband,  we  are  told  "  she  was 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  extremely  |)retty,  ami 
her  countenance  very  animated.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  in  the   Ivnglish   stvle  when  ascending.' 

Citi/en  (iarnerin  soon  began  to  experiment  with 
his  parac  liutr.  and  on  .\ugust  5th.  1802,  launched  .1 
lat  with  a  |iaracluUe  in  miniature.  I'he  descent  was 
gradual,  and  the  1  ,il  fill  shiwiv  .md  arrived  unhurt. 
Other  lats  Were  ]iresented.  and  .Mr.  .\stlev  tie<l  a 
label  round  one  pussv's  neck,  announcing  one 
guinea  reward  to  the  finder.  M.  Garnerin  himself 
descended  alter  lurther  experiments,  and  later  on 
Mail, line  ( 'larricrm  became  ,1  successhil  ami  famous 
|iaiachutisl. 

In  a  k-tter  signed  bv  Liuarii  Buonaparte  .1  p.ir.i- 
cliute  descent  is  ordereil  for  the  eiiibcllishnient  of 
the  i'ete  of  1st  N'endt^miaire.  The  price  paid  u.is 
15,000  Irancs  to   L'iti/.en   Garnerin. 
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We  first  re:ul 
of  Madame  Blan- 
chard's  ascen- 
sions with  li  r  r 
husband  in  July. 
1807.  By  this 
time  nine  peo])le 
had  been  up  in 
one  car,  a  (|uail- 
rille  had  been 
danced,  and 
other  extrava- 
gances connnit- 
ted.  The  unfor- 
tunate woman 
waste  partici])ate 
in  the  crowning 
folly  of  a  fire- 
work display 
during  a  balloon 
ascent.  Here  are 
the  words  of  an 
eye-witness  ol 
the  i  n  e  V  i  t  a  b  1  e 
catastrophe  : — 

"  I  was  one  of 
the  thousands 
who  saw  (and  I 
heard  it  too)  the 
destruction  of 
Madame  Hlanch- 
ard,  July  7th, 
1819.  On  the 
evening  of  the 
6th  July,  she 
ascended  in  a 
balloon  from  the 

Tivoli  (lardens  at  Paris.  .\x  a  certain  elevation  she 
was  to  discharge  some  fireworks.  From  my  own  win- 
dows I  saw  the  ascent.     For  a  few  minutes  the  balloon 
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was  concealed  by 
clouds.  Present- 
ly it  rea])peared, 
and  there  was 
seen  a  moment- 
ary s  h  (■  e  t  o  f 
tiame.  There 
was  a  dreadful 
pause.  In  ,1  tew 
seconds  the  |)oor 
e  rea  t  u  re,  e  n- 
w-loped  and  en- 
tangled in  the 
netting  of  her 
niachine,fell  wuh 
a  frightful  crash 
ujion  theslanting 
ro(jf  ot  a  house 
ui  the  Rue  de 
Pro  v  e  net-,  anil 
thence  i  nt  <i  the 
street,  and 
.Madame  Hlanch- 
.1  rd  was  taken 
up  a  shattered 
corpse.  It  was 
supposed  that  the 
rockets,  which 
(lUght  t  o  have 
been  ma  tie  to 
point  down,  were 
Hupn)[)i-rlv  man- 
.iged." 

Mr.  ( i  ra  ha  m 
commenceil    ex- 
periments    in 
•lerostation  in 
1823,  and   Mrs.  (Iraham  in   1824.     The  lady's  work 
was  characterised  froui  the  first  by  extreme   boldness. 
She  fre(iuently   ascended    alone,    doing  all    the   work 
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necessary  for  llie  ascent  and  lU'scciit  and  lejiulatidn 
(il  ballast  in  cncoiinlciinL;  the-  air  currents  and  storms. 
On  one  occasion  she  took  another  ladw  Mrs.  ( 'lu-isr. 
part  proprietor  (jI  a  tea-gardc-n  near  London.  I''re- 
i|tientlv  she  took  men  who  were  an\ioll^  lor  the 
experience.  liein^  m  po.■^^e>sion  ol  an  antoj^ra'ph 
letter  by  this  tamoiis  air  tra\eller  of  eighty  years  ago. 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  her  account  of  a  "rough 
descent.''  which  had  e%  identlv  been  much  exaggerated. 
She  seems  to  be  wxx  indignant  at  the  idea  that  anyone 
should  think  an  accident  had  occurred.  In  August, 
1S37.  this  courageous  air  W(}m.m  turns  the  tables 
delightlullv  on  the  men  who,  as  we  ha\e  reui.nked. 
were  e\er  readv  to  lea\e  the  w<jmen  on  the  groimd. 
Here  is  an  acc(junt  of  it  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day  : — 
"On  .Mondav,  Augu■^i  10th.  i''^,i7,  Mrs.  (irahim 
made  her  .^^rd  ascent  with  her  balloon  froni  the 
.Mermaid  'laNern.  Hacknev.  It  h<id  been  annomiced 
that  another  ladv  wo\il'l  aei  omjianv  Mrs.  (iraham. 
In  con^e^iuence,  the  grounds  were  hlled  b\  a  highlv- 
res])ectabie  com|)anv.  .\t  a  leu  minute-,  alter  7  cVi  lock, 
the  inflation  ha\ing  been  c  c  impletecl  "  (illuminatmg  gas 
was  being  used  bv  thi^  time).  "  .Mrs.  (Iraham  >teppecJ 
into  the  c  .ir.  tccllowicl  bv  a  .Mrs.  Adams  and  ,\  gentle- 
man, a  native  ol  Italv,  n.uned  Maz/acchi.  Thc-re  not 
being  a  sulfuient  ascensi\e  power,  Mrs.  (Jraham 
handed  out  NcM-ral  bags  of  ballast.  Tliis  not  being 
.Mifticient,  Mrs.  d.  told  the  gentleman  that  she  must 
rec|iiest  him  to  defer  hi-,  ascent.  Mr.  Ma/./acchi 
was  then  oblige<l  to  step  out,  when  M r>.  Or.iham 
rec|uested   her   hu-.b:md    to   hancl    in  a  Voting  ladv  who 


was  verv  tiesirous  of  making  ,i  \ciy.ige,  and  she  being 
a  grc_-,U  deal  lighter,  was  no  im])ediment.  .Mrs.  Adams 
and  -Miss  I  )ean  look  then'  seats  at  each  end  ol  the 
c-.U',  and  .Mrs.  Orahani  stood  in  the  tentre.  .\t  a 
([uarter  |iast  S  the  three  women  descended  three 
miles  bevond  Kensal  ( ".reeii,"  and.  as  .Mrs.  (Graham 
closes  her  own  account  of  the  adventure,  "we  returned 
to  town.  arri\ing  at  the  .Mermaid  Tavern,  Hackney, 
before  i  I  o'c  lock,  the  lirst  and  only  gardens  from 
whic-h   three  ladies  ever  ascended.  " 

'I'his  great  woman  air  traveller  met  with  a  serious 
ac(  idc-nt  earlv  in  October,  1836,  when  landing  after 
•  ui  ascent  with  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  the  Duke  of 
r.nmswii  k.  She  fell  "not  less  than  100  feet,  and  not 
more  than  150,  "  acccirding  to  an  eve-witness;  but  the 
duke  landed  safelv.  She  was  laid  uj)  for  six  weeks, 
but  on  Her  Majeslx's  birthday  in  March  the  following 
vear  "the  first  asi-ent  of  Mrs.  Ciraham  since  her 
•iiiident  "   was  announci-d. 

.Many  were  Mrs.  (iraham's  adventures.  She  con- 
tinued to  take  up  both  men  .md  wt)men.  The  fee  fc_ii 
each  seems  to  have  varied  slightly,  but  about  thirty 
guineas  was  usual.  .\t  one  time  a  wind  arose,  and 
she  was  taken  in  at  the  window  of  a  house  against 
whic  h  the  car  had  been  driven.  .At  another  time 
she  was  only  just  taken  from  the  balloon  car  when 
it   was  dashed  against  a  wall. 

In  icS^y  the  advent  of  the  great  Xassaii  ballocjii, 
piloted  bv  that  wonderful  aeronaut.  Charles  Cireen. 
began  to  make  journeys  in  the  air,  carrying  ten  or 
twelve  passengers,    .\mongst  these  were  many  women. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries 


By  Cecil  Boyce 


Akter  a  history  extending  ovt-r  three  cen- 
turies, the  wares  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  have  now- 
attained  such  a  technical  pre-eminence  when  compared 
with  those  of  their  foreign  rivals,  thai  the  potters  are 
venturing  to  hold  a  display  at  Stoke-on-Trent  between 
February  i6ih  and  28th  to  which  buyers  from  all  [jarts 
of  the  world  are  invited.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
recapitulate  the  details  of  the  scheme — a  great  annual 
ceramic  fair  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  the  six  towns 
now  united  in  the  county  borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
— as  they  have  already  been  pla(-ed  before  the  read- 
ers of  The  CoNXOissEUR.  The  project  was  formailv 
inaugurated  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  on  November 
20th  last,  and,  judging; 
from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  re- 
ceivL-d,  it  bids  fair  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  the  English  pot- 
ting industry  :  an  era  in 
which  the  progress  and 
successes  gained  in  the 
past  by  individual  efforts 
will  be  .supplemented  in 
the  future  by  yet  greater 
trium]5hs  when  these  in- 
dividual effort.s,  instead 
of  acting  in  destructive 
rivalry,  are  combined  in 
a  conmion  purpose. 

\\'halever  triuin])hs  the 
future  holds  out,  however, 
the  achievements  of  Staf- 
fordshire ])otters  in  the 
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jjast  have  been  many  and  glorious,  and  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  the  old  era  of  individualism  is  giving  place 
to  a  new  era  of  mutual  co-operation,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  them.  To  those  who  know  the 
Stoke-on-Trent  of  to-day,  with  its  teeming  p<jpulation, 
mainly  dependcMit  on  the  potting  industry,  with 
individual  potteries  covering  acres  of  grountl,  and  the 
hori/on  for  miles  broken  by  the  outlines  of  innumer- 
able ])i_)tling-kilns,  it  is  difticiilt  to  carry  their  minds 
back  to  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  industry. 

l-"rom  the  earliest  ages  pottery  of  some  description 
has  doubtless  been  made  in  .Staffordshire.      Wherever 

wood  and  clay  were  found 
togfther — and  the  county 
possessed  |)lentv  of  both 
-  "there  the  primitivt.^  pot- 
ter could  set  u\i  his  kiln. 
The  craft  at  first  was  not 
even  a  s])ecialise(l  indu.s- 
try,  men  making  the  rude 
utensils  required  for  their 
own  households.  Prob- 
ably the  monasteries  fir.st 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  separate  calling  by  in- 
troducing i  m  provements 
which  necessitated  some 
superior  degree  of  crafts- 
manship. Thatat  Hulton 
.\l)bey,  for  instance,  is 
su|>po.sed  to  have  started 
soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  in  1223. 
After  the  Reformation  it 
became  the  properiyof  the 
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.imc^tois  of  tlic  pre- 
sent Adams  family, 
a  n  d  u  n  d  e  r  the 
name  of  tlie  "  Hol- 
deii  Lane  Pottery" 
was  worked  bv  them 
du  ri  tii;  t  li  e  'I'udor 
[)c-riod.  There  were 
otlier  |)otteries  exist- 
ing in  ])re-Retorma- 
tion  days,  but  tiicv 
only  sufficed  to  pro- 
vide for  loeal  re- 
quirements,    and 

were  marked  liv  no  su|)erioritv  o\er  similar 
uorks  in  other  p.irls  of  the  i nuntrv. 

1  )ilticulties  ot  transit  ]ire\ented  tile  pot- 
tery industry  Irom  hem;,;  rentndised  in 
any  ])articular  districts.  The  potters,  or 
the  cha-|)men  wlio  acted  as  their  agents, 
hatl  to  distribute  tiieir  wares  l)y  means 
(»f  pack-horses  or  donkeys.  The  risk  of 
breakage  and  the  weight  of  the  inarse, 
heas'v  earthenware  — the  staple  conimixf- 
ity  in  c<juntry  districts  — were  insuperable 
(obstacles  to  it  being  carried  far  afield. 
Until  Well  on  in  the  se\enteenth  eeiitur) 
North  .Staffordshire  potterv-making  miglit 
still  be-  describeii  as  a  peasant  industry, 
though  the  abundant  sui)plies  of  pottery 
clavs  in  the  district  had  caused  potters 
to  < ongregate  there  in  larger  numbers 
than  elsewhere,  and  .Staffordshire 
warfs  began  to  acquire  a  more  than  local 
re|)Ul;ition.      They  were  still,  however. 
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confined  to  coarse  and  heavy  utensils  of  little  artistic 
merit. 

Tlie  first  impetus  for  improvement  came  from 
without,  and  resulted  in  the  [iroduction  ot  those  fine 
s[)eciniens  of  sliji  ware  which  reached  their  great 
])erfection  in  the  work  of  the  Toft  family  and  their 
immediate  successors.  The  salient  characteristic  of 
slip  ware,  it  may  be  explained,  is  the  decoration  of 
the  earthenware  bodies  of  the  pieces  with  vari- 
coloured clays.  'I'he  latter  are  mixed  in  water  until 
they  attain  the  consistency  of  a  fluid  paste — still  known 
by  potters  as  "sli])" — which  is  applied  to  the  pieces 
to  be  decorated  by  being  poured  »n  to  them  through 
quill.s.  The  process  apjiears  more  or  less  familiar  to 
])otters  of  every  age  and  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Staffordshire  potters  were  acquainted  with  it  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  special  qualities  which  distin- 
guish their  seventeenth-century  ware  must,  howe\er, 
have    been    derived  from    extraneous   sources.      The 

ware  is  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary 
early  pottery  of  the 
district  bv  its  com- 
p.irative  lightness, 
shapeliness,  and  the 
beauty  and  elabora- 
tion of  its  ornamenta- 
tion. I'^arlv  in  the 
seventeenth  (  entury 
fine  examples  of  the 
ware  were  made  at 
W'rothani  in  Kent 
and  at   I,c)ndon,   and 
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soon  afterwards  similar  pieces  were 
Iirodiicetl  in  North  Staffordshire. 

The  innuenee  of  the  extraneous 
inspiration  was  siiown.  perlia|)s.  not 
so  niiich  in  a  i;eneral  ini])r(>venient 
of  Staffordshire  ])iiltery  a>  in  the 
raisiiii;  of  the  standard  of  the  finer 
|)ieces  made  in  tile  distriet.  'I'he 
cikl  ljiUter-]iots  were  >till  produred. 
and  the  old  domestir  wares — rudi'. 


to  a  married'  couple  on  the  birth 
of  a  child.  .Such  pieces,  which 
would  he  taken  opecial  care  of, 
proliahlv  constituted  the  nucleus 
of  tile  contents  of  the  china  cup- 
in  lards,  uliich  111  the  future  were 
to  heciime  a  feature  of  farmhouses 
and  the  better  class  of  cottages. 
They  were  made  out  of  the  same 
mati  rials  as   tlu'    orilinarv  wares, 
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h  e  a  \  y  .  a  n  d 
dec<irated,  if 
decorated  at 
all.  in  the  most 
primiti\e  fash- 
ion ;  but  alcjiig 
w  i  1  h  these 
]>K'ces  tliere  be- 
gan   !cj   ap])iar 

0  t  h  c_'  r  s  not 
primarily    iii- 

1  e  11  d  id  for 
eM-ryday    use, 

I  cut  reserved  tor  s])ecial  festive-  occasions,  or  used 
as  ornaments,  'i'o  the  former  class  belong  the  tygs 
(of  which  more  herc-after)  and  pu//le-jugs  :  to  the 
latter  the  cradlc-s,  which   it  was  customarv  to  present 
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com  m  on  red 
earth  for  the 
b  o  d  i  e  s.  t  h  e 
more  precious 
light  -  coloured 
clavs  fcjr  iiilro- 
diicing  variety 
in  the  c  olora- 
tion,  ancl  t  li  e 
])owdered  lead 
ore  for  a  glaze. 
These  materi- 
als,  howc_\  cr, 

were  much  more  carefully  prepared,  and  the  pieces 
were  more  carefully  wrought  and  carried  to  a  higher 
finish.  IS.mds  of  the  lighter-coloured  clavs  were  twisted 
into  liandles  or  usi_-d  in  the  decoration  of  the  pieces,  and 
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tor  the   latter   purpcise   lozenges  of  wet  clay  stamped 
with  ornamental  devices  also  began  to  be  used. 

It  a])pears  to  have  been  the  common  i)ractice  to 
stamp  the  more  elaborate  pieces  with  the  date  ol 
their  manufacture,  though  the  fine  quality  of  some 
of  the  earliest  examples  so  treated  lends  itself  to  the 
supposition  that  this  custom  did  not  come  into  vogue 


mitil  the  makers  had  acquired  considerable  experi- 
ence in  their  craft.  The  first  piece  so  inscribed  to 
which  Staffordshire  can  lay  plausible  claim  is  a 
tvg  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  which  bears  the  date 
of  1612.  The  origin  of  this  exami)lc,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  disj)ute,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
any   fine   pieces  of  Staffordshire   slip  were  produced 
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hcfiiri.;  tin-  tiriif  of  ■rhuiuas  Tolt.  He  is  tliouglil  In 
lia\f  coninienced  workint;  Irniii  about  tin;  iiiiilillt' 
lit  lliL-  scvontfeiuh  cciuiiry,  though  the  earliest  date 
recorded  on  his  known  examples  is  1071. 

The  surviving  examples  of  slip  ware  are  largely 
presentation  pieci-s,  obviously  made  for  special 
occasions,  and  far  superior  to  the  orthotUjx  eartiien- 
ware  of  tlie  |K-riod.  Tygs  are  anujiig  the  specimens 
most  frequently  found.  A  t>g.  it  should  be  ex|ilained, 
was  a  species  (jf  loving-(U|).  intended  to  he  hlled 
will)  posset.  It  was  made  witll  several  liaiidles,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  ]iasse-d  from  one  guest  to 
another.  The  Tofts  are  more  especially  celebrated 
lor  their  large  dishes,  decorated  with  figures,  birds,  or 
heraldic  de-vices,  which  in  their  bold  treatment  and 
fine  sense  for  dircorali\e  effect  an-  among  the  Ihiest 
ex.-imples  of  th<-ir  kitid  ever  produced. 

1  he  making  of  slip  ware  w,is  continued  llirougli.iut 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  lingered  on  into  the  nine- 
ti/enlli,  but  its  u^e  became  crjnfuird  to  tin-  |)c.isantry. 
Other  and  more  delii.Ue  forms  ol  poti.  r\  wen-  bein- 
introduced  uiiich  entirely  superseded  lliiiii  wiili  the 
wealtliier  classes.  The-  brotliers  I(jhn  i'liilip  .uicj 
I  »avi(i  |-;iers  were  [irobably  most  r(-s]>onsilil(-  lor  ihe 
':hange.  'I'hey  wer(-  Germans  of  distinguished  f.imily, 
who  settled  at  Bradwell  Wood,  in  .Staffordshire,  early 
in   the    reign    of  William    III.,   .-md   fmallv    left    there 


about  1 7 10.      It  is  supposed  that  before  coming  to  the 
-Midlands  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  potter's 
craft  from   Dwight   of  Fulham,  and  their  productions 
are  closely  akin  to  his.     They  are  often  credited  with 
being  the  first  to  introduce  salt-glazing  into  Stafford- 
shire, but  this  point  is  contested  ;  what  can   be  freely 
credited  to  them  is  that  they  raised  the  whole  standard 
of  iiottery-making  in  the  district,  and  introduced  high- 
class  Staffordshire  wares  to  the  London  market.     The 
brothers  useil  the  red  clay  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourh(jod  of  their  works  to  produce  an  opaque, 
hard,  red  stoneware  of  fine  texture,  and  by  mixing  the 
same   raw    materials   with  lighter  clays  modified  the 
i-olouring  to  almost  any  extent.     They  are  also  said 
to    have    introduced  black  stoneware.      The  salient 
beauties  of  their  ware  consist  of  the  thorough  good 
taste  of  its  design  and  ornamentation,  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  workmanship.     The  pieces  were  turned 
on  the  lathe  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  the  sub- 
stance  of  their   bodies   made    as    thin    and    light    as 
possible.       They    were    ornamented    with    pieces    (jf 
stamjjed  clay  applied  to  the  pieces  before  they   had 
been   thoroughly   dried,   and   afterw arils   carefully   re- 
touched    with     the     modelling    tool.       Though     the 
IClers  are  said  to  have  sold  their  tea[)ots,  for  which 
they   were    S[)ecially    noted,    for  as    much    as    twenty- 
five  shillings  each  in  the   Metropolis,  their  enteriirise 
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turned  out  a  financial  failure,  and  they  left  Stafford- 
shire poorer  than  when  they  first  settled  there. 

The  visit  of  the  Elers  occurred  at  the  time  when 
Staffordshire  pottery  making  was  being  elevated  from 
a  peasant  industry  into  a  great  manufacture,  and 
materially  assisted  in  the  process.  Their  methods 
were  imitated  by  two   potters   named    Twyford    and 


Astbury,  who,  it  is  s.iid,  obtained  employment]  at  the 
Elers'  work.s,  and,  by  feigning  imbecility,  to  have 
mastered  their  secrets.  Both  men  produced  wares  in 
emulation  of  those  of  their  former  masters  :  these 
were  inferior  in  refinement  to  their  models,  but  pro- 
bably the  more  florid  style  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived  achieved    greater    local   poi^ularily.       Astburv 
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niadt--  piecL-s  of  a  far  larger  si/c  than  any  jiruduccd  by 
the  Elcrs,  and  is  credited  with  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  were  made  in  Staffordshire  pottery 
manufacture  during  his  Htetime,  such  as  the  importa- 
tion of  the  su])erior  white  clays  of  Devonshire  and  the 
use  of  calcined  flint  to  make  white  pottery.  The  last- 
named  innovation  is  said  to  date  from  \-20.  I'he 
Devonshire  clay  and  powdered  calcined  tlint.  mixed 
together,  were  first  used  as  a  slip-wash  to  cover  the 
pieces  made  with  loc;tl  clay.s.  These  were  glazed  by 
being  dusted  with  powdered  lead  ore,  which  was  fired 
at  the  same  time  as  the  clay  bodies.  This  glaze 
was  always  slightly  yellow  m  colour,  and  the  potters, 
even  when  they  proceeded  to  incorporate  the  white 
clay  and  flint  in  the  bodies  of  their  pieces,  could  not 
arrive  at  a  closer  approach  to  white  than  cream  colour. 


A  great  improvement  in  this  was  effected  bv  the 
substitution  of  salt-glazing  for  that  of  crude  lead.  As 
already  stated,  the  Elers  are  credited  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  process  into  the  district,  but  no  actual 
specimens  of  salt-glazed  ware  can  be  definitely  set 
down  as  having  been  made  by  them.  The  ;)rocess 
had  already  been  in  use  on  the  Continent  for  manv 
years,  though  generally  in  connection  with  wares 
of  a  coarse  character ;  in  Staffordshire  it  was  largely 
employed  for  the  first  time  on  fine  and  delicate  ])ieces. 
Astbury  was  one  of  the  great  exponents  of  salt-glazing, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  early  specimens  are  generally  dull  white 
or  grey  in  tone.  Some  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the 
camel  and  s<]uirrel  teapots  (illustrated),  and  in  one  of 
the  Admiral  X'ernon  teapots — made  to  commemorate 
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the  taking  of  Portobello  in  1739.  On  the  one  side 
the  Admiral  is  shown,  with  the  sea  in  front  and  Fort 
Chagre  in  the  distance,  whilst  on  the  reverse  is  a 
view  of  the  port  and  the  English  fleet.  The  second 
Admiral  Vernon  teapot  is  similar  in  shape  and  design, 
but,  while  in  the  first  the  decoration  is  moulded  in 
relief,  in  this  it  is  incised  and  the  intercisions  filled 
in  with  blue  powder,  a  method  which  came  into 
vogue  a  little  before  1740. 

By  that  year  several  of  the  greatest  names  connected 
with  the  histor)'  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries  had 
begun  to  make  their  appearance.  Astbury  and  his 
contemporary,  Dr.  Thomas  \Vedgwood,  were  still  to 
the  fore  :  Thomas  Astburv.  the  son  of  the  former,  was 


closely  emulating  his  father's  productions  :  and  Thomas 
W'hieldon  was  coming  to  the  front.  The  two  Woods, 
.\aron  and  Ral])h.  had  commenced  their  careers, 
while  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  serving  the  first  year  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  his  brother.  During  the  ne.xt 
few  years  the  production  of  salt-glazed  wares  was 
developed  in  various  directions.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  earlier  pieces  were  made  with  drab 
bodies  and  ornaments  in  relief  in  white,  the  latter 
being  taken  out  separately  from  their  moulds  and 
ap|)lied  by  hand.  'I'he  drab-coloured  salt-glazed 
mug  (illustrated)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  style. 
Anijther  jihase  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  drab 
teapots   with  wliite  and  blue  applied  ornamentation. 
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which  probably  date  from  alter  1730.  The  nthir 
teapots  illustrated  show  a  later  development  ol  the 
ware  bv  the  iiUroduciuin  of  cn.uiul  colciur>.  'I'liese 
first  iiunle  their  ajipeaninre  on  Staffor(Khin'  wares 
shortly  after  1750.  and  are  said 
to  havt-  been  introduc:ed  by  i\M> 
iJutchmen.  who  attempted  to 
keej)  the  |)rocess  of  ihrir  appli- 
eation  a  secret  ;  but  in  a  sliori 
time  enaniellers  empbived  in 
other  parts  of  the  lomitrv  were 
attraeird  to  I  lie  district.  :ind 
th  e  V  w  e  r  e  robbed  ol  I  h  eir 
moncipoK.  The  diffcrenie  be- 
tween en, unci  decoralioii  .ind 
llie  method  of  colouring;  potlci\ 
hitherto  cmploveil,  wa^  tli.it  the 
lornier  was  applied  omt  the 
original  gla/e  after  the  wan-  had 
been  tired,  and  the  coloius  fixed 
bv  a  >ecdnd  firini;  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.  In  this  way 
manv  colcairs  ( .ui  be  UNcd  which 
would  entirely  disai)pe,ir  in  the 
more  intense  heat  of  tlie  original 
tiring. 

Bv  llie  ad\ent  of  thoe  \arious 
new  proc  fs>es  ])otterv-making 
had  enlirelv  lost  its  ch.ir.ic  ter 
ot  ,1  |iea>,nn  industry  and  be- 
come a  complex  m,inulaciurc 
deniamiing  the  em].ilo\  ni(  nt  o| 
workmen  who  specialiNcd  ui 
carrying  out  .i  --ingle  pro(x-,>.  ui- 
steadot,  as  tormerlv,  indi\idu,dl\ 
making  the  pieces  iVom  start  to 
linisli.  laiamclhng  hail  become  ,1  di>imct  imlu^trv. 
.\nother  one  lli.it  li.id  arisen  was  bic j,  k-cutlmg  ,ind 
modelling.  (  )nc-  of  the  most  l.unous  of  die  cub 
modellers  \\,is  .X.iroii  \\(.oii.  who  w.is  apprenticed  to 
I  >r.  Thom.is  Widgwuod  m  i;.,:.  .md  i--  s;iid  to  have 
car\ed  >omi;  (il  his  Ijest  mode!-..  Ili>  brother.  K^ilph 
Wood,  senior,  also  attaiiieil  ,1  -re, it  repiit,itioii  111  the 
s.ime  br.mc  h  ot  the  c  rait.  .\lter  working  tirst  lor 
riiomas  W'l-dguood,  ami  tin  11  lor  some  vi  ,irs  lor  lolin 
.Mitchell.  ,1  potter  ol  burslem.  he  fiecime  assistant  to 
Thomas  W'hieldon.  I'erh.ips  no  m.m  exce|)t  Josiali 
Wedgwood  —  his  pii])il,  .issist,iiit,  .md  lor  ;i  time  his 
p.irtner — has  set  his  ni,trk  so  permancnth  on  the 
.StalTordshire  pottery  ,is  \\  luelilon.  Ills  iiitliiciuc  did 
not  cease  with  his  lifetime,  tor  .imong  his  pupils  were 
such  well-known  potlirs  as  Josiah  .'spode,  Willi, 1111 
(Ireatbaeh.  Robert  ( lamer,  .md  J.  ISarker,  who  <arried 
on  his  traditions  alter  his  death.       One  of  \\  hieldon's 
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greatest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is  the 
pert'ection  to  which  he  brought  many  of  the  older 
processes  used  by  the  English  ]jeas.int  potters.  e\ol\  ing 
out  of  them  new  and  bc-autitfil  w.ires.  In  the  old 
slip-ware  pieces  cla\s  ol  different 
colours  had  often  been  eflectively 
combined  by  clouding  o\er  the 
dark  cl.iv  bodies  with  a  lighter 
slip  so  ,is  to  protluce  an  effect 
of  iiKubling.  This  idea  was  de- 
velo[)ed  li\  l.ning  the  different 
chi\s  one  o\er  the  other  in  thin 
la\i.-rs.  com  pressing  them  together, 
.md  Irom  the  composite  mass  thus 
obt. lined  slices  were  cut  cross- 
uise  which  could  be  sha[)ed  by 
the  orthodox  methotls.  In  this 
way  was  111, ide  the  beautiful  agate 
ware  whi(  li  is  so  associated  with 
\\  hieldon's  name.  Other  of  his 
more  celebrateil  [iroductions  are 
his  tortoiseshell  wares,  his  black 
stoiiLW.ire.  his  pieces  imitated 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  re- 
produced ill  their  natural  colours. 
,inil  his  tigure  pieces,  most  of 
which  were  modelled  by  Aaron 
Wood. 

losiah  Wedgwood  was  part- 
ner to  Whieldon  for  a  [leriod  of 
either  five  or  six  years,  termina- 
ting .ibout  the  end  of  I  75S.  He 
was  nepliewol  Dr.  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood, and  ciUiie  of  a  family  who 
had  been  potters  for  m.iny 
gmeratioiis.  He  was  a  ui.iii  of 
extraordinar\  t/iiergN  and  great  business  aiumen.  and 
jiosscssed  wonderful  skill  and  t.iste.  He  came  on  the 
scene  just  , It  the  right  moment  ;  e.irlier  on  there  would 
not  li.ne  been  sutiicieiit  si  ope  tor  his  eiiter[)rise,  and 
I, Iter  the  prevailing  taste  lor  pieci-s  ot  a  less  costh'  ch,ir- 
acter  than  lu-retolore  wimld  lia\e  handicapped  him  in 
the  production  oi  some  of  his  liner  w.ires.  His  tirst 
notable  proilm  lion  \\,is  his  ielebr,iteil  <  JiK'cn's  ware, 
which  ma\  be  described  as  the  ordinary  cream- 
loloiired  ware  ol  tin-  ilay  impro\ed  by  the  application 
oigrciter  technical  skill  and  i,ne  in  its  manufacture. 
This  w.is  impro\cd  towards  1770  bv  the  introduction 
ol  ( 'ornish  china  stone  and  cla\-  into  its  ingredients. 
These  materials  were  In  iicelorth  used  extensi\el\'  in 
the  maiiul.K  ture  of  high-cl.iss  .^t,ilTordshire  e.irtheii- 
\\.ire. 

.\nolher   .111(1  e.irlier   iinpro\(.-ment    111    the    making 
ol  earthenware  was  the   introduction   of  lii|iiid  gla/.es 
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by  Enoch  Booth  in  1750. 
In  salt-glazing  the  pieces 
are  placed  in  the  kiln 
unglazed,  and  wlicn  the 
kiln  has  attained  its  full 
heat  and  the  ware  is  be- 
coming vitrified,  wet  salt 
is  shovelled  in.  The 
vapours  arising  from  this 
come  in  conta(;t  with  the 
vitrified  ware  and  give 
it  a  thin  covering  of 
transparent  glaze.  The 
surface  of  the  wares  so 
covered  is  always  mark- 
ed by  slight  inequalities. 
In  Booth's  method  the 
pieces  were  first  fired 
without  aiiv  glazing, 
and  tlien.  when  in  bis- 
cuit state,  were  dipped 
into  a  liquid  mixture 
of  powdered  flint  and 
white  lead  in  water. 
This  method,  more  or 
less  modified,  even- 
tually almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  process  of 
salt-glazing. 

Wedgwood's  crowning  glory  was  perhaps  tile  perfect- 
ing of  this  beautiful  ware  which  is  .so  closely  associated 
with  his  name,  in  which  he  reproduced  many  of  the 
finest  classical  designs,  besides  those  original  ones  by 
Flaxman,  which  have  perhaps  done  more  to  ]jer]5etuate 
the  latter's  reputation  as  a  great  sculptor  than  even 
the  finest  of  his  statues. 

Besides  raising  the  whole  .standard  of  ceramic  art 
in  Staffordshire,  Wedgwood  was  the  means  of  vastly 
improving  its  communications  with  the  outer  world. 
and  so  building  up  the  foundations  of  that  vast 
e.xport  trade  which  is  now  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Potteries.  \\'edgwood  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated  the  era  of  the  great  modern 
pottery-makers.  His  own  output  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  was  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  district 
at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  achieved  his  success 
not  by  crushing  out  i-ompetitors,  but  by  finding  new 
markets  for  his  wares  ;  and  his  success,  bv  creating  a 
fashion  for  Staffordshire  pottery,  benefited  the  entire 
district.  I'"ar  fr(jin  being  the  only  great  potter  of  his 
time,  he  was  but  the  chief  among  many  able  contem- 
poraries. Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the.se  was 
John  Turner,  whose  productions  in  the  standard  wares 
of  the  day  were  hardly  inferior  to  Wedgwood's  own. 
He  is  most  famous  for  his  cream-coloured  stoneware. 


which  he  decorated 
with  wii  ile  figures  i  n 
relief  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Wedgwood's  jas- 
per ware.  His  jugs,  of 
uhich  an  e\ami)le  is 
illustrated. arc  especially 
well  known.  'I'he  bodies, 
as  in  this  instance,  are 
generally  of  unglazed 
stoneware,  and  the  neck 
and  the  upper  part  of  the 
handle  are  covered  with 
a  chocola  te-col<jured 
glaze. 

Most  of  the  wares 
peculiarlv  identified  with 
Wi'dgwood  are  well 
known.  .Many  of  them 
were  not  his  own  inven- 
tions,  but  adaptations 
and  improvements  of 
those  of  his  predecessors, 
."such  was  the  imglazed 
red  .stoneware,  in  which 
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he  equalled  in  his  larger 
pieces  most  of  thosi'  qualities  whii'h  the  Pliers  had 
only  attained  in  small  pieces.  This  ware  especially 
lent  itself  to  the  classical  feeling  wlii<h  the  great 
potter,  in  conjunction  with  his  [lartner  Hentley,  intro- 
duced into  his  later  designs.  This  classi<-al  feeling  is 
even  more  strongly  exemplified  in  his  productions  in 
black  basalt,  a  ware  which,  though  closely  associated 
with  his  name,  is  practically  identical  in  substance 
with  the  black  stoneware  made  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  predecessors.  Wedgwood  largely 
usetl  his  basalt  in  the  re])roduction  of  Cireek  vases, 
portrait  busts,  and  jiieces  decorated  in  a  classical 
manner  ;  and  in  the  uncoloured  pieces  he  was 
eininentiv  successful.  He  invented  a  method  of 
encaustic  ])ainting  which  he  used  on  this  ware  in 
an  attem|)t  to  imitate  the  red-figured  (Ireek  vases. 
He  re\ersi-d  the  (Ireek  method,  for  while  their 
vases  are  made  of  red  clay,  painted  over  with  black 
varnish  excejn  for  the  spaces  left  for  the  figures, 
\\'edgwood  aiijilied  the  encaustic  |>ainling  to  the 
black  basalt. 

The  artists  whom  Wedgwood  employed  to  paint 
the  de<'oration  were  hardly  sufficiently  accomplished 
to  ennilate,  or  even  to  copy,  their  (Ireek  prototypes, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  pieces  are  really  fine,  the 
generality  of  them  do  not  ap|)roach  the  arti.stic  effect 
of  the  i)lain  ones.  One  of  the  great  beauties  of 
WediTwood's  black  basalt  was  the  remarkable   degree 
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lit  |)()lish  it  uduiil  takr.  tlic  ware  being  (iften  finished 
on  tin-  lapidary's  wheel  in  the  same  manner  as 
preciinis  stones.  The  final  improvement  he  made  in 
his  basalt  ware  was  b\  appl\  int;  bas-reliet  decorations, 
generallv  ot'  classieal  figures  or  groups,  a  method 
which  he  was  to  Use  t(j  gre.it  advantage  in  his  j.isper 
ware,  which,  usuallv  made  in  blue,  can  be  jjroduced 
in  any  colour. 

In  1775.    Turner,  as  one   ot  tiie  leading   potters   ljI 
.Staft'ortlshire,    was     associated     with     Wedgwood     in 
opposing  Richard  t'hampion'.s  attempt   to  secure  ten 
years'  extension  of    William   Cookworthy's  patent  tor 
making    porcekiin.       In  spite   of  their  exertion.s,   the 
cNtensinn    was  granted.     Champion,  two  vears  later, 
sold    the    p.ilent    to    a    svndiiate    of  Staffordshire,   of 
wh(jm  Turner  was  one.    Another  was  Samuel  Hollins. 
of  Shelton,  who  apjiears  to  ha\e  worked  the  patent  on 
be-hall    ol    the    svndiiate.      His   ciiief  tame,    huwe\  er, 
rests  on  his  productions  in  stoneware,  which  in  their 
quality  and  finish   ri\al    those  of  anv  of  his  conteni- 
jjoraries.      Henrv  I'alnicr  i^  generallv  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  Wedgwood's  imitators, 
reproducing  many  of  the  great   potter's  pieces  so  suc- 
cessfully that  thev  are  practically  tacsimiles.    A  greater 
name  among  the  potters  i^  that  of  Josiah  Spodc.  who 
had  been  an  assistant   of   \\  hieldon   frwm    1741)   untd 
somewhere  about   1770.      He  apjiears  to   have   com- 
menced w(jrking  at  the  small  wage  of  2s.  ^d.  a  week,  or 
2s.  6d.  a  week  if  he  deser\rd  it.  and  to  h.ive  been  gradu- 
ally advanced.      He  is  less  tamous  lor  the  novcltv  of 
his  productions  than  tor  their  sound  workmanshij);  tlie 
Spode  wares — I'or  many   of  whi<;h.  however,   his   son, 
Josiah  Spode  the  second,  was  eijualiy  responsible — 
were  unexcelled   by   those  of  anv  other  Stafl'<irdshire 
|)otter.      .\    great    mM(j\alion.  tor   the    iiUrudui  tion   of 
whi(.h    he    was    largely    res|)onsible,    was    the    making 
of  bhie-prinled   underglaze  ware,  which   was  destined 
to  largely  su|)ersede  hand-paintmg.      In  this  method 
the  ware  is  printed  in   the  biscuit   state  and  the  gla/e 
put   on  afterwards,  whi<h   saves  firing   the  glaze  and 
colour   separately,   ami    also    makes   the    l.itter   more 
[XjrmaBeiit.      The   subject    ot    printing,   however,    can 
be  I'onsidered  best  in  c©tine(  lion  with  another  potter. 
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This  was  \\  iUiam  Adams,  of  (Ireengates,  a  well-known 
contemporary   of   Wedgwimd,    who   was   at   one   time 
a   pupil   of   the  great    potter.       He   came    of  a   long- 
established  iHJtting  tamily.  and  two  of  his  relations  of 
the  same  name  were  master-potters  at  the  same  time 
as  himself,  a  coincidence  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  some  confusion.    In  much  of  his  work  he  emulated 
Wedgwood,   his  jasper  ware  especially  being  similar 
to  that  of  his  former  master.      In  this,  however,  there 
was  nothing  discreditable,  as  potters  of  every  period 
have   imitated    each    other's   successful    productions, 
and,  when  possible,  have  tried  to  better  them.    Adams' 
jasper  ware,  in  the  quality  of  the  ground  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  figures  with  which  it   is  decorated,  rivals 
that  of  its  prototype.      He   is  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  potter  in   North  Staffordshire  who  printed  his 
own  transfers  an  his  wares.     This  method  of  decora- 
tion appears  to  ha\  e  been  invented  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  consisted  in   printing 
designs  on   pottery  from  copper  plates  by  means  of 
transfers.      It  was  first  introduced  at  Battersea,  and  a 
few  years  later  at    Liverpool  ;  .uul   it   was  the  custom 
of  the  Stafl'ordshire  potters  until  nearly  the  close  of 
the   eighteenth   century    to   send   their   wares   to  the 
litter  town  to  be  printed,     Adams  experimented  in  a 
similar   |jrocess  about    1775,    though    whether   it   was 
then  [)erfected  sufificiently  to  be   used  to  any  extent 
appears  a  matter  of  doubt.     Josiah  Spode  introduced 
transler  printing  at  his  works  at  Stoke  in  17S4.  whilst 
.Adams  deies  not  ap|icar   to  have  made  use  ot   it   until 
i7,S7. 

Amongst  Wedgwood's  other  contemporaries  and 
successors  the  Wood  family  take  a  prominent  position, 
the'  more  es])eciallv  as  they  occupy  an  uniciue  position 
in  Staftorilshire  ceramic  art,  being  famous  for  the  pro- 
duction ot  the  figures  associated  with  their  names. 
.■\aron  and  Ralfih  Wood  have  already  been  mentiotied 
as  amongst  the  best  modellers  of  their  lime.  The 
latter  olabli^hed  a  lai  torv  ol  his  own  .it  Burslem 
soon  after  1750,  and  produced  tobv  jugs  and  rustic- 
figures  wliich  are  inimitable  in  their  racy  humour. 
His  son.  Ralph  Wood,  junior,  produced  similar  figures 
and    others    of   a    more   ambitious  character,   which. 
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though  superior  in  tiihiiical  at- 
tainnuin.  art-  neitlicr  so  i|uaint 
nor  so  inlL-rcsting  as  liiosc  ol  the 
iather.  A  third  nHinbi.r  of  i1k- 
laniilv.  Knoch  W'ooii — a  cousin 
III  the  younger  Ralph — produc nl 
similar  and  nianv  tine  ponrail 
busts,  modelled  with  nuicli  cha- 
racter, and  generally  aduiiralile 
likenesses.  His  portrait  of  John 
Wesley  is  his  most  famous  pro- 
duction. 

One  must  hark  hack  to  W'ldg- 
wood  to  mention  the  heaulitiil 
Staffordshire  lustre-  uare.  tin-  pro- 
cess for  making  which  is  said  to 
haye  been  inyeiited  in  1770  liy 
John  Hancock,  an  employee  at 
his  works.  Hancock  jicrlected 
the  making  of  co])pir  lustre.  Ihe 
process  is  simple  and  inc\])ensiye. 
On  the  ordinary  red  earthenware, 
cowred  with  a  ric  h  brown  gla/.e, 
there  is  laid  a  tllin  coating  of  a 
chemical  mixture,  containing  the 
metal  in  solution  uliicli  it  is  desired  to  imitate.  I'nr 
the  pro(luiti<in  of  stc(  1  and  siKer  lustre,  howcycr. 
platinum  is  emjjloved.  Wedgwood  used  gold  lustre 
with  fine  effect   on   souie  of  his   pearl    w.ue.    made  tn 
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imitate  thecolourof  natmal  shells, 
the  lustre  lieing  so  thinly  applieil 
as  not  to  hide  the  colour  beneath. 
Lustre  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
I  entuvy,  but  its  ease  of  production 
pro\e<l  its  bane,  and  it  went  en- 
tirely out  of  fashion,  though  now 
it  is  being  again  re\  iyed. 

To  mention  the  other  conteni- 

porarii->  and  sui'cessors  ot  \\  eilg- 

uiioil.  and  til  trace  the  develop- 

\  ments  in  St.iffordvhire   |iottery  to 

||   -»•       the    present    time,    would    be    far 

beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  arti- 

<  le.     Men  like  Thomas  Minton  ; 

lull   Ridgway  ;  Jo;,iah  Spode  the 

>econd.    who    is   credited   with 

ha\ing     initiated    the    general 

irse  of  bone  in   F.nglish  china  ; 

(   harles   J.imes    Mason — better 

known    as    Miles   Ma  son  —  the 

nuentor  of   iron-stone    china; 

IV  the   Doultons,  and   many  others, 

h.i\e  all   b.ul  .1  share  in   raising 

sh   cer.imic  inclu-.tr\    to   the   proud    position 

ent    occupies,    .md    their    successors    at    the 

ay   are    cuntinuing    their    work    with    equal 

nid   >uccev>. 
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On    Collecting 


By    Ronald    Clowes 


All  mnnkmd  may  be  divided  into  two  laccb, — 
those  who  collect,  and  those  who  niereh'  accumulate. 
The  distinction  is  greater  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent  ; 
as  great,  indeed,  as  that  between  civilized  man  and  the 
savage.  For  the  instinct  to  accumulate  is  primitive, 
shared  by  the  human  species  with  the  inferior  animals, 
and  having  as  its  basis  no  higher  motive  than  that  of 
self-preservation.  The  house-dog  who  caches  his  well- 
gnawed  bones  in  the  garden-beds  exemplifies  the  trait 
as  intelligently  as  the  hoarder-up  of  miscellaneous  objects, 
without  definite  purpose,  on  the  chance  of  their  possessing 

Si  " '  "The  CoIleclor'.s  Library, "  S  vols. ( Batsford  &  Co. ,  6s.  each  net ). 


.1  tuture  \aluc.  Collecting  is  altogether  another  matter, 
tor  the  word  collection  presumes  an  accumulation  of 
objects  of  similar  characteristics,  made  with  the  design 
of  illustrating  their  beauties  and  variations.  Thus  while 
the  instincts  of  the  accumulator  ,in-  wholly  selfish,  those 
of  the  collector  are  a'sthctic,  and  even  philanthro])ic,  for 
your  true  collector  never  enjoys  his  collection  so  much  as 
when  he  is  displaying  its  beauties  to  a  friend. 

A  taste  fur  collecting  should  be  sedulously  cultivated, 
for  it  is  a  benefit  not  only  to  its  owner,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  To  the  former  it  adds  a  new  zest  to 
life,  giving  him  a  fascinating  pursuit,  which,  if  followed 
with  discernment  and  enterprise,  will  lead  him  to  byways 
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oi  hi^tl)ly,  ami 
iDntimi.ill)  opi'ii 
up  new  realms 
Inr  his  explora- 
tion. 'I'o  t  lie 
latter  e  \  t- 1  \ 
well-fornicd  col- 
lection consti- 
tutes a  valuable 
historical  ic- 
cord,  often  more 
instructive  and 
ine\  'abl\  Jiiore 
I  rue  t  ha  n  t  h  r 
uritten  chroni- 
cles ot  protessfd 
historians.  A 
\  i  s  i  t  to  the 
Kntish  Museum 
will  tell  one  f'ai 
more  aliout  the 
ci  \  il  i  ?at  ion  ot 
t  h  e  a  n  c  i  e  n  t 
1".;;\  |)tians  than 
t  li  e  ])  a  i;  e  s  o  I 
Josephiis  or 
I  lerodotus  :  and 
one  tan  acquire 
a  ui  tt  r  e  \'  i  \  i  d 
;  d  e  a  "1  t  h  e 
ln\ur\  ol  aristo- 
cialK  France 
ami  er  I  he  old 
r>';;ime  trom  a 
c(i  1  I  ect  ion  o  I 
eighteenth  -  cen- 
l  u  r  \  F  r  e  n  c  h 
p  r  1  n  t  s,  1  h  a  n 
trom  Carlyle's 
h  istor\  of  tile 
Revolution. 
'I'll  is  historical 
interest  per- 
il! r  .1  t  e  s  all 
speci  es  of  ob- 
jects ill, It  may 
be  collected. 
<-)iie  |>iece  of  furniture  may  recall  the  Dutch  taste  intro- 
duced hIkt,  William  of  (  )r.iiv.ie  came  o\ei  to  be  om 
Uiii.y  :  another,  by  its  Chinese  inspir.ition.  the  emb.issv 
of  my  Lord  Macartnev-  to  the  Empi-ror  at  I'ckin.  The 
r;se  ami  fall  of  Jacobite  enthusiasin  may  be  tr.ii  ed  bv 
the  devices  on  the  wine-'.jl.isscs  uscil  In'  the  staluart 
adherents  to  the  House  of  .Siuari  :  the  inlluence  of  the 
Republican  ide.ils  of  revolutionarv  I-  r.uice  b\  the  t  l.issit  .d 
shapes  of  the  table  silver  of  tlu-  [jcriod  ;  but  one  niav  :.;o 
on  ,1(1  infinitiiiii.  .\s  a  well-tilled  si. imp-album  forms  ,i 
record  of  modern  politic.d  jjeo-raiihy,  so  .my  ;4ood  icil- 
lection  of  objects  belonging  to  j)ast  a^es  forms  a  record, 
.md  that  in  its  most  imereslinL;  form,  of  national  hisi.irv. 
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I  tnce  having; 
decided  to  be  a 
collector,  the 
next  ni.ittei'  is 
vvli.it  to  collect. 
In  this  the  ania- 
I  e  II I  111  11  s  t  lie 
laryelv  u;  uidetl 
by  Ills  ovMi  in- 
t:  1 1 II  a  1 1  oils,  al- 
v\.ivs  prcsLimiiii; 
ih.it  tliev  do  not 
c  .1  r  r  V  h  1  111  b  e- 
yond    the    limits 

0  f  li  1  s  p  u  r  s  c. 
*  icnerallv ,  liovv 
cvi'r,  he  ;_;litlcs 
into  collei  tiiii; 
iniperi  eplililv .  a 
s  1  r.i  V  piirch.ise 
or  two,  or  the 
nucleus  ot  .1 
col  1  ection  .il- 
leady  .it  h.ind, 
directing;  his 
c  o  u  1  se  until 
|i  r  I-  s  e  11  t  I  y  In- 
ti  II  (Is  li  1  III  sell 
iv  1 1  h  a  vv  e  I  I- 
III. irked  p.itli  tor 
his  lutui'i-  pro- 
,L;ress.  I'o  ihosi- 
v\  h  o  h,i  V  c  rc- 
ccived    no    such 

1  n  sp  1 1 ,1 1  ion.  1 
would  uii;e  thai 
for  the  man  of 
modrr.ite  inc. ills 
the  ])ii  rs  11  ii  ot 
the  u  11  fa  shion- 
able  is  the  niosi 
likely  road  to 
successtul  c  o I  - 
lectinj^.  Whilst 
some  |)lia-.es  ol 
art  are  now  over- 
priced,   others 

are  sut't'eiiiii;  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  it  is  these 
which  are  likelv  to  become  valuable  in  the  not  remote 
tiituie.  I'hus  111  the  vcorld  of  piiiiis  there  at  present 
seems  a  b.iii  on  iiearlv  .ill  pli.isis  of  line  engraviuL;. 
^'el  the  art  of  line  eui^niving  is  now  wliollv  extim  t. 
and  so  l.diorious  is  the  proi  iss  ih.it  there  .ippe.us  little 
|)rospecI  of  lis  uliimale  leviv.il.  M.iiiv  poor  pl.ites  were 
produced  m  line,  but  also  ni.inv  line  ones,  and  proofs 
of  these  1.111  niiv\  be  liou;.4lil  lor  puces  much  below 
their  real  value.  (  )ne  would  mention  Turner  prints  in 
this  <-onjunction,  more  espcci.dh  those  trom  the  pi, lies 
enj^r.ived  iin.ler  Turner's  own  supervision,  or  by  the 
e;iiir,iv  ei  s  whom  he  h.id  Ir. lined  to  reproduce  him.      These 
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works  arc  as  tine  in  then"  ua\  as  Knglisli  nie/'zotints  ot 
the  greatest  period,  or  l^'rciuli  eigliteentli-ccntury  line 
plates,  and  some  day  will  be  eiiually  appreciated. 
.Another  class  of  prints  which,  though  less  artistic,  is  also 
worthy  of  attention, 
is  the  chroino-litho- 
gr.iph  of  the  niid- 
X'ictorian  period. 
.Some  of  thecxamples 
in  this  process  ex- 
em|ilify  the  highest 
l>e  r  fection  of  semi- 
mechanical  repro- 
ductive art,  and  .ire 
certainly  at  least 
equ.il  in  qu.ility  to 
the  Baxter  prints, 
which  have  now  at- 
tained such  111. irked 
po])ularit\.  Though 
the  iirocess  is  not  ,\ 
lost  one,  It  is  practi- 
lall)  extinct,  for  the 
expense  of  making 
the  eighteen  or  twenty 
lithographic  stones  necessary  to  produce  some  nl  these 
plates  will   effectually  prevent   its  revival. 

(ine  might  inst.mce  m.my  otlu-r  byw.iys  of  collecting 
where  the  discerning  connoisseur  might  gather  up  un- 
regarded treasure,  but  that  this  article  has  to  deal  more 
es|)ecially  with  the  orthodox  paths  of  the  collector,  .ind 
the  guides  which  may  ])ut  him  on  the  right  roads,  (if 
the  Litter  there  .ue  many  -handbooks  to  lead  tlie  t\ro 
well  on  to  correct  p.iths,  .md  highly  specialized  works 
which  will  be  of  utility  to  him  when  he  h.is  become  a  full- 
liedged  coll  ec  t  or. 
To  the  former  cate- 
gory belong  the  ex- 
cellent series  of  "The 
;\  r  t  Collector's 
Library,"  which  ha\c 
just  been  ieis--ued, 
and  which  form  as 
reliable  gen  e  r,i  I 
guides  t<j  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they 
tre.it  as  one  could 
wfll  wish  to  [)(>ss(^>>. 
T  h  e  r  e  a  r  e  eight 
volumes  in  the  series, 


Messrs.  Frederick  Fenn  .md  B.  W\llie,  in  their  \(ilume 
on  Old  EiiirHs/i  Fiinii/urc,  indulge  in  a  homih'  on  this 
theme  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  couples 
about  to  set  up  housekeeping  :  for  though  most  people 

are  content  with 
modern  pieces,  these 
are  often  reproduc- 
tions or  imitations  of 
old  forms,  so  that  a 
householder,  without 
realizing  it,  may  ac- 
cumulate in  the  same 
apartment  an  array 
of  fu  rni  turc  which, 
thou  g  h  all  n  e  \\  1  \ 
made,  may  epitomize 
the  styles  of  se\eral 
centuries,  and  l)e  as 
incongruous  in  its 
eh'ect  as  the  cos- 
t  u  ni  e  o  f  a  m  a  n 
who  clothes  himself 
in  a  bowler  hat, 
a  C  r  o  m  \v  e  1  I  i  a  n 
breast-plate,  and  the 
and    silk   stockings  of 
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touching  on  most  themes  m  which  collectors  are  inter- 
ested— glass,  ihina,  pewter,  plate,  pottery,  embroidery, 
and  —  most  import. mt  of  all  -  hunitiiie.  One  gi\es 
turnilure  the  pnmai)  pi, ice.  beciuse,  uhate\er  house- 
hold gods  a  111. ill  ia(ks,  he  mu^t  have  a  beii  to  sleep 
in,  cli.iirs  to  sit  upon,  and  dras\ers  or  cu|)boards  wherein 
lo  store  his  spare  clothes  ,ind  other  possessions  ;  and 
tlie-.e,  if  he  desires  to  he  esteemed  .1  m.iil  of  l.i^te, 
should  not  only  be  "  be.iutilul  in  design  .md  ccuni  i  m 
form,"  but   should    be  appro|)riate  to  llieii    surrouiulings. 


full-skirted    coat,    knee    breeches 
the   I'^arly  (ieorgian  period. 

In  collecting  old  furniture  the  t\ro.  unless  he  is  con- 
tent to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  of  rejiute, 
should  beware  of  buying  |iieces  of  ,in  expensive  character 
— more  especially  if  the  price  asked  does  not  appear  to 
be  adequate.  Genuine  bargains  may  still  be  picked  up, 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  for  the  knowledge  that 
old  furniture  is  v.iluable  is  now  uni\  ersal.  A  collector  is 
likely  to  secure  better  \alue  for  his  ni(ine\in  Bond  Street 

than  by  scouring  the 
little  country  shops, 
old  inns,  and  f.irm- 
houses  in  the  rur.il 
districts.  These 
pi, ices  are  as  often 
as  not  stocked  with 
modern  antiques 
from  London,  .md 
their  owners  make  a 
h.mdsome  profit  by 
selling  them  to 
\  isitors,  w  ho  think 
til, It  they  ,ne  secur- 
ing genuine  articles. 
In  the  less  expensive  forms  of  old  furniture  it  is  com- 
p.natuely  easy  to  distinguish  old  pieces  honi  modi-rn 
fihiicalions,  for  it  does  not  |i,iy  I')  hnish  the  latter 
with  the  s.ime  thorough  wm  kiii.mship  as  is  displ.ned  in 
the  originals.  The  infeiioiil\  is  most  oinious  in  the 
pails  which  do  not  meet  the  eye,  .md  it  is  these  which 
should  be  most  carefully  examined  h\  the  wciuld-be 
]iuri  b.i^er.  The  collector,  indeed,  should  m.ike  gciod 
wiiikman^hip  the  <  liief  i  ritei  ion  of  his  judgment  ;  il  the 
liame  nl   .1  ihair  is  Ixiilh'  inined,  il   a  drawer  in  ,1   bureau 
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On    Collecting 


does    not    run 
easily,  or  the  door 
of  a   ward  robe 
exactly   fit    in   its 
place,    it    is  ex- 
tremely    unlikeh 
til  at    they  arc- 
pieces  of  any  an- 
t  i  q  u  i  t  y.      T  h  e 
salient  character- 
istic of  old  Eng- 
lish furniture  \va> 
sound    workman- 
ship,   and    what 
jerry  pieces  were 
made  a  hundred 
years  ago  cannot 
have  survived  the; 
wear-and-tear  of 
a  century.     To 
discriminate  be- 
tween  the    styles 
of  the  different 
periods    of  furni- 
ture,  books  like 
the  one  on   OLi 
English  Furni- 
ture a.\rea.d\  men- 
tioned, or  that  by 
-M.  Andre  Saglio 
on  French  Furni- 
ture,   belonging 
to    the    same 
series,  are  of  great 
utility.       From 
them  one  can 
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learn   when   the 
different    woods 
came  into  vogue, 
and  the   subtle 
variations   in   the 
designs  of  the 
makers    which 
mark  the  gradual 
evolution  of  new 
and  distinct  styles. 
T  h  i  s   knowledge 
is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired at  the  cost 
of  some  applica- 
tion,   for   makers 
were  apt  to  hark 
back     to     the 
ideas  o  f  t  h  c  i  r 
p  redecessors, 
so   that   often 
those   features  of 
a  piece  which  the 
t>  ro  sets  down  as 
peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  a  par- 
ticular designer 
are  borrowings 
from    an    earlier 
generation.   Thus 
the  claw-and-ball 
feet  used  by  Chip- 
pendale were  re- 
vivals from   the 
Stuart    period, 
and  some   of  his 
rococo  work  is  a 
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r.irlic-^i    n.itii 


ill. 


tiLc  .ulapialion  iVoni  tliai  of  ilui  French  iikiUits  of  the 
I.oui-  .\\".   period. 

Ill  collcctini;  ijlas'i,  cliina,  and  pottery,  the  beginner 
will  rind  a  i;realer  dirtii,iiU\-  in  cH>eriniinatin;g  between 
•.;eniiine  old  pieee>  and  modern  imitations  than  «  itii  funii- 
tme :  for  while  the  latter  almost  inevitabh'  shows  the 
enecis  of  ai^e.  pieces  of  the  former  are  (jtten  in  praeticdly 
as  pristine  a  iniidition  as  the  da\  the\'  were  proiliieed. 
For  ;.;iiides  on  these  sub]e(ts  the  "  C'olleetors  I.il)rary" 
contains  works  on  lhil,h  l\'tt,ry  and  roriclaiii,  by  Mr. 
W.  I'.  Knowles:  I'rouli  /'c/hry  ,i)ui  /'i>!,,iiu'/i.  by 
\\.  Henri  Fran/:  and  /ui^/is/i  Tahlc  iilius.  by  I'erry 
ll.ile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  works  on  En;..;lisli  anil 
(-'liinese  wares  will  be  shoitK-  added  to  this  n>eful  series, 
for  tlie-iC  are  themes  at  le.isi  a^  important  as  an\  of 
those  treated. 

France  was  b\  no  means  th 
Continent  to  ])rodtice  tine  pot- 
ter}, riie  MocHMsh  conqueror^ 
of  Spam  \M-re  masters  of  the 
craft  Ion;.;  Iiefore  liernard 
r.ihss)  commenced  his  esperi- 
ments,  and  the  Italians  made 
l-ieaulifiil  wares  a  centtny  or 
t«o  earlier.  Italian  workmen, 
who  dritied  o\ei-  the  liorder. 
were,  inched,  the-  orii;inalors 
of  Fri'in  h  cer.miic  art  ;  btit 
their  pieces  were  little  more 
than  re])rc)ductions  of  the  con- 
temporary work  of  thiir  native 
coiintr\.  I'alissy  was  the  tirst 
French  potter  of  an\- note,  and 
his  fiicaicc  is  ec.[iiall\'  note- 
worthy for  the  orii;inality  and 
be.nit)  of  his  designs  as  lor 
the  c|iiali  t  \  of  i  t  s  cn.aniels. 
His  pu-c,:es  are  too  \ahiable  to 
be  ai  ciiiired  b\  ordinary  col- 
lectors, \  c-I  ,1  knowledge  of  his 
work  is  essential  to  tlie  stiicK' 
of  French  ceramic  evohition. 
In  France  ,is  in  Kngland,  pot- 
ter) and,  later  on,  porcelain 
"ere  produced  in  mimerotis 
piovinci.il  factories.  'I'hese 
lloiirished  with  more  or  less 
success  until  the  form.iiion  of 
the  ro\al  factor)  at  Silw  res.  In 
\~<xr>  this  fictcji)  was  gi-.mted 
a  monopoly  ol  the  mann- 
f ic  tine  of  .111)  but  the  com- 
moner forms  ol  porcelain, 
whic:li  wascontiiuied  with  tr.m 
sieiu  moclilicalions  until  the 
time  of  the  French  Re\oliition. 
■|  hus,  while  III. Ill)  beaiitilul 
foi  MIS  of  laience  were  produced 
III  the  pro\inces,  [iractic.dl)  all  mi  ii|.k\  im.ku    stati 


the  hue  porcelain  emanated  from  Sclw  res.  The  I  lutch  were 
neser  great  makers  of  porcel.iin.  and  their  essays  in  this 
material,  though  worth)  of  the  attention  of  the  collector, 
arc'  infericn-  to  those  of  tlu'ir  neighljcuirs  ;  but  their  Delft 
ware  possesses  qualities  of  colour  and  gla/ing  which 
rc'iidcr  the  finest  ])ieces  almost  unique  in  their  beaut). 
The  production  of  this  fiience  extended  oxer  two  cen- 
turies. ,ind  oft'ers  a  wide  scojie  for  the  .ittention  ot  tlu- 
connoisseur,  the  pieces  \ar\ing  greath  in  st)le,  qiialit). 
.ind  \.ilui-.  The  long  list  of  makers  and  their  marks 
which  Mr.  W.  I'.  Knowles  pio\ides  for  the  instruction  of 
his  readers  forms  a  most  useful  guide  to  .iinone  who 
t.ikes  up  this  phase  of  collecting. 

The  e.irliest  pieces  of  Knglish  table-glass  belong  to  the- 
davs  of  ( iood  (,Hieen  liess.  whc-n  the)  were  producc-d 
bv  foreigners  li\ing  in  London,  but  works  ot  this  |x'riocl 
,iic  of  eNcessi\c'  r.irit).  I'lior  to  iCic^o  comp,initi\fly 
little  glass  was  made  in  the' 
c  ountr)'.  The  seventei-nth-cen- 
tiiry  specimens  arc  generally 
heavy  .mil  lump),  and  .ire 
c|uaint  rather  than  beautiful, 
but  the)  possess  a  greater 
individuality  than  later  s|)ec  i- 
mens  made  in  |)eriods  when 
shapes  h.id  bee  ciinc  mc)rc- 
slereot)  ped.  ( il.iss-ccTllecting 
111,1)  be  t.iken  up  by  a  con- 
noissetii  with  a  modei.ite 
|iiirse,  lor  though  e\cessi\e 
i.irities  are  high-priced,  many 
be.iutitul  .md  interesting  speci- 
mens cm  be  secured  at  ,i  com- 
p,irati\c-l)  low  price.  The 
same-  111, I)  be  s,iid  of  SlujVicui 
riiitc.  for  which  ,1  \olunu-  in 
the  "Collector's  Librar) 
li.is  be  en  w  r  i  tt  en  by  M  i . 
Kertii-  W  \  1 1 1  e.  The  other 
books  in  this  admirable  series 
,ire  on  (^Id  J'eic/cr,  by  .Mr. 
M.ilcoliii  I'.cll.  .md  Eiii^lish 
h'.tiibi'oiticry,  \t\  Mr.  .\.  !•'. 
Kendrick.  .Moderately  priced, 
written  by  experts,  and  pro- 
fusel)  illustrated,  they  form  .i 
most  useful  series  ot  refer- 
cnce  works  for  the  connois- 
seur, .md  .ire  generally  lic-e 
bom  errors,  though  the  attri- 
bution of  the  |iaiiitcd  panels 
of  the  s.itin-wiiod  commode 
lUustr.ited  on  Ii.ige  6S  ot 
('A/  l-',i!:^lisli  l-'ur  nil  lire  to 
.\iigelic  .1  Kautfinann  is  surely 
incorrect,  the  subjects  of  the 
two  iianels  being  copied  from 
well-know  11  pictures  by  Cicorge 
I'M  1 1-.  i:y    i-KMiKi;  Morland. 
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oiscellaneous 


Chantilly  * 


Thk  two  grt-atcst  artistic  bequests  of  modern 
times — those  of  Chantillv  aiul  its  contents  to  the 
Institute  of  France  and  of  tile  Wallace  Collection  to 
England — may  to  some  extent  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reciprocal  exchange  between  the  Knglish  and  French 
nations.  11\  a  curious  couicidence  liie  owners  of 
these  collections 
were  a  l-'rench- 
man  resident  in 
England  and  an 
Englishman  resi- 
dent in  France. 
ICach  accu  mu- 
lated  t  h  e  larger 
portion  of  hi^ 
treasures  in  hi^ 
adopted  <.ountr\. 
but  reuio\e(l 
them  wh  o  1  1  v  to 
his  na  t  ive  land 
before  his  death. 
Had  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries 
been  framed  on 
the  Italian  mo- 
del, largely  pro- 
hibiting the  ex- 
port of  works  bv 
the  old  masters, 
the  collections 
could  never  have 
been  transferred 
in  their  entirety 
and  both  nations 
would  have  been 
the  losers. 

The   Chateau 


of  Chantilly  (now  known  as  the  Musee  ("nnde),  the  fine 
collections  it  enshrines,  together  with  nearly  23,000 
acres  of  land — the  rents  from  which  lorm  an  income 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  institution — were 
formally  handed  over  to  the  Institute  of  France  by 


the    representatives    of    the    late     I 


*  Chant  illy  h: 
Hislorymni Art,  l.\ 
Louise  M.  Richter 
(Mrs.J.  P.Richter). 
(John  -Murray,  2 Is.) 


M.MKwn-;   1.  EsrK.vNcK 
.\TTRHicrKn   ro  jk.\n  ci.ocet  imioto  c.iraci>on 


.MUSEE    CONDE 


•  uc  d'.\umale  on 
October  25th, 
1 886.  Nomin- 
ally, the  ])rinci.- 
had  inherited  the 
jiroperty  as  the 
h  e  i  r  of  t  h  e 
( '  o  n  d  c  s  a  n  il 
M  out  niorencys 
who  formerly 
owned  it,  but 
actualK  he  had 
had  to  repiir- 
c  h  a  s  e  e  v  e  r  y 
portion  of  it, 
whilst  nearly  all 
the  contents  of 
the  mansion  hail 
Ixx-n  personally 
idllected  by  him. 
His  gift  was  all 
ihe  more  geller- 
ous.astlie  Frencli 
g(i\crnment  had 
banished  him 
from  the  country 
a  f  e  w  y  ears 
earlier,  and  he 
was  then  in  exile 
in  iMiglantl.  The 
goyernment,  in 
acknowledgment 
of  such  a  miuii- 
licent  donation, 
invited  t  h  e 
p  r  i  n  c  e  t  o  r  e- 
tiun  to  France, 
where  he  lived 
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until  his  ilcatli  in 

1.S..7- 

( '  li  a  n  t  i  1  1  y, 
tliougli  one  ol  till- 
most  nKii;iiiru'(_-nt 
(.k>iiiaiiisii)Frainx-, 
has  tliroughout  its 
liistiirx  bvx-n  siiii;ii- 
laiK'  associatfd 
will)  the  carucrs  of 
[irincrs  ill  exile, 
'riic  chanirs  aic 
that,  had  its  owti- 
ers  ahvavs  liasked 
in  ihr  s  in  lies  (il 
the  I'R-nch govern- 
nient  of  the  dav. 
It  would  ha\e  re- 
mained the  "iin- 
jxising  feudal 
fortress  flanked  li\ 
seven  s  t  a  t  e  I  \ 
towers  "  uliic  h.  a^ 
Mrs.  J.  I'.  Riihter 
reeords  in  her  in- 
teresting \olunie. 
was  eoni  nience-d 
in  13S6  In  Pierre 
d  '  ()  r  g  e  Ml  e  n  t. 
Chancellor     to  ''  '^i  ■  "  ^  '     "'     i:'"i;i'' 

('harles  \'.  ol  franre,  on  the  site  of  a  still  earlier 
edifice.  The  castle  went  through  nian\'  vicissitudes. 
It  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  tiurgundians  in  J4::. 
and  ot  the  laiglisli  three  \ears  later,  l)ut  was  retaken 
hy  d'Orgeiiient  in  1421;.  lie  left  il  to  his  sister 
Marguerite,  and  shortly  after  the  last-named  year — 
not  "several  centuries  later  "than  r  ^.S6,  as  is  stated 
Ijy  .Mrs.  Rii  liter  —  it  i.inie  into  possessicjii  of  her 
hushand,  Jean  II.,  ISaron  de  .Monlniorencv.  '{'he 
latter 's  grandson.  Anne  de  .Montinoreiicv,  the  famous 
C>a?id  Coiuiclalyle,  was  the  real  founder  ol  the  presi-nl 
(Jh.mtilly.  One  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  his 
age,  he  «as  also  an  enlightened  patron  of  art  and 
architecture.  He  <-oiimi(nced  impro\ing  the  (  liateau 
in  1527,  entrusting  the  work  to  I'ierre  ('hamliige>. 
who  was  empl(jyed  on  il  until  15,^1.  A  portion  of 
the  castle  was  entirely  rehiiilt,  the  roofs  <]|  llie  new 
ailditions  rising  se\cr,il  feet  ahoxe  the  suiimiit  of  the 
old  lionjon  ;  hut  the  outer  l.u^ade  and  its  se\cn  towers 
were  suffered  to  r<;main  substantially  unaltered,  the 
(."unstable  merely  '•introducing  more  light  into  the 
niedix-val  chambers  b\  piercing  their  walN  with  large 
windows."  His  greatest  additions  to  the  buildings 
were  made  some  years  later,  when,  falling  into  disgrace 


with  k'raiK'is  I.,  he 
was  exiled  Irom 
the  court,  and 
s])ent  his  leisure  in 
adding  on  to  his 
feudal  castle  a  Re- 
naissance palace. 
.\l  o  n  t  111  oren  cv 
c.illed  to  his  aid 
lean  liuUant,  the 
a  r  ch  i  1 1-  c  t  w  ho 
afterwards  assisted 
in  Inii  Id  i  ng  the 
Tuilerics.  The 
chateau  stood  on 
an  islan  d  in  the 
midst  of  .1  small 
lake.  The  (  dn- 
stable  now  had  it 
connected  with 
the  mainland  by  .1 
huge  artificial 
slope — still  called 
"  I.e  (  dnnctable," 
aher  its  builder — 
h  o  n  e  v  c  o  mbed 
with  casements 
a  11  d  b  ,1  r  r  a  c  k- 
rooiiis,  w  bile  on 
^"  ■'I  I-   COM. I  ,,„  adjacent  islan<l 

he  built  in  the  purest  Renaissance  style  the  smaller 
chateau  known  as  "  I.e  Chatelet,''  connected  with  the 
mam  building  by  a  bridge. 

The  next  great  builder  at  Chantillv  was  the  "Crand 
Conde,"  till'  vii  lor  (jf  Rocrov,  who  inherited  the 
d(jiiKiin  through  his  mother,  Ch.niotte  de  Moiit- 
mori-iicv.  Like  his  aiicistfjr  the  ( 'oiT-talile.  ("onde 
embellished  the  domain  to  beguile  the  ennui  ol  his 
banishment  from  court  and  Ins  deprival  ol  all  public 
appointments.  lb-  pulled  do\Mi  tin-  whole  ol  the 
original  clialcau  ol  the  ir(  )igemeiits  and  rebuilt  it  in 
the  slvlc-  of  Louis  Xl\'.  The  interior  of  Le  (  hatelet 
was  transformed,  anil  the  gardens  were  l.iid  out  by 
I.e  Xotre,  the  \ast  grounds  luiiii;  coiucited  into 
parks,  iiitirs|H'rscd  bv  the  charming  pieces  o|  w.iter 
which  still  exist.  Il  w,is  in  this  recciiistructed  ]ialace 
that  (_'onde  entertained  Louis  Xl\.,  who  was  so 
impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  the  domain  that 
he  proceeded  to  build  the  pal,ici>  of  \'ersailles  in 
emulation.  Louis  Henri  de  liourbon,  the  grandson 
of  the  victor  of  Rocro\.  m.ide  the  final  adilitions  to 
the  stupendous  edifice  bv  building  the  famous  stables, 
containing  stalls  lor  two  hundred  and  lort\'  horses,  and 
suites  of  apartments  overheail  for  the  acconiiiiodation 
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of  fifty  guests.  This 
magnificent  pile, 
wliich  almost  dwarf- 
ed the  main  build- 
ings of  the  chateau, 
was  erected  out  of 
the  profits  made  by 
the  prince  in  I-aw's 
Mississippi  Bank, 
he  being  wise 
enough  to  retire  with 
his  spoils  before  the 
crash  came. 

When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  thi 
Condes  emigrated, 
and  Chantilly  anil 
its  contents  became 
the  spoil  of  the 
government.  An 
idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  latter  may  be. 
gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  the  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture 
and  pictures  took 
forty  days  to  com- 
pile. The  collec- 
tions were  all  scat- 
tered, the  statuary 
in  the  gardens  de- 
stroyed, and  the 
chateau  which  the 
"  Grand  Conde "  had  erected  rased  to  the  ground. 
The  stable.s,  however,  were  suffered  to  remain,  as  being 
useful  for  cavalry  barracks,  and  by  some  miracle  Le 
Chatelet  was  suffered  to  remain.  At  the  Restoration 
the  remains  of  Chantilly  again  atme  into  the  possession 
of  the  Condes,  the  main  building  a  pile  of  ruins,  whil.st 
much  of  the  domain  was  in  alien  hands,  from  whence 
it  had  to  be  repurchased  acre  by  acre.  The  last  of  the 
Condes,  Louis  Henri  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  collected 
together  some  of  the  saittered  treasures  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family,  had  the  old  moat  filled  in,  and 
made  the  chatelet.  which  he  used  as  his  residence, 
again  habitable.  He  bequeathed  the  domain  to  his 
godson  and  nephew,  the  Due  dWumale,  the  fifth  son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe. 

In  1840  this  prince  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
restoring  Chantilly  to  its  former  splendour,  but  his 
project  was  subject  to  so  many  interruptions  that  it 
appears  wonderful  that  it  was  ever  realised.  Until 
1844  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  Algiers, 
which  largely  owed  its  success  to  his  enterprise,  so 
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that  he  (jnly  tocjk  up 
his  resideiK'e  at 
(Chantilly  in  1845. 
The  revolution  of 
7848  d  rove  hi  m 
from  I'rance,  and 
thenceforward  he 
lived  with  his  family 
in  England,  chiefly 
at  Twickenham, 
whither  the  larger 
portion  of  the  furni- 
ture and  works  of 
art  at  Chantilly  were 
transported.  Dur- 
ing his  exile  in  ling- 
land  he  sedulouslv 
began  accumulating 
the  books,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of 
art  which  now  make 
the  .Musee  Conde 
one  of  the  greatest 
treasure-houses  in 
Luro|)e.  From  his 
u  n  c  1  e,  the  1  a  s  t 
I'rince  de  CondC) 
he-  already  inherited 
a  tine  ci)llection, 
w  h  ic  h  included 
])ictures  by  \'an 
Dyck,  Christopher 
Huet.  Desportes, 
and  Oudry,  and  precious  (lobelins  and  Beauvais 
tapestries.  Furthermore,  "another  collection  came 
into  the  duke"s  possession  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  I'rince  of  Salerno,"  which  included 
seventy-two  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  schools, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  interest.  The  bulk 
of  the  treasures  were,  however,  collected  by  the 
duke  personally.  He  bought  the  celebrated  Standish 
library,  rich  in  Aldine  editions  and  Italian  and 
Cierman  iiu-iniabiila.  To  this  he  next  added  the 
library  ol  M.  Armand  Cigongne,  a  collection  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  French  books  :  while  in 
1855  he  acquired  the  famous  work  known  as  Lcs  Trls 
Riches  Jleures  dii  Due  dc  Berry,  the  finest  illuminated 
manu.script  book  in  exi.stence.  In  1861  the  duke 
secured  the  Reiset  collection  of  drawings  by  Italian, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  masters  ;  whilst  from 
time  to  time  he  acquired  the  wonderful  series  of  works 
which  make  the  Musee  Conde  unique  in  its  re()re- 
sentation  of  French  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
art,  and  rich  in  examples  of  the  later  periods  of  the 
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schdol.  Amoiiii:  tlic  Italian  uoiks  In-  puniiaM.l  wi-ru 
thf  tui)  well-known  Rapliarls.  the  Orleans  Madonna 
and  tin-  T/iirt  GnjuS,  and  the  ( nlltTtinn  of  ])ictiirrs 
belonyin;^  to  M.  RlmmI,  which,  thoiii;li  small  in 
nmiibrr.  onlv  conlaiiu-d  works  of  exceptional  i|iiality. 
Si)a(  e.  however,  forbid^  e\  en  a  liare  eniuiieration  ol 
the  important  works  in  tlu-  duke's  collection,  which 
ijrew  so  large  that  he  had  to  add  a  special  wing  t(j 
Orleans  House  for  its  reception.  The  tall  ol  the 
second  {■'nipire  in  1X70  pui  a  ])eriod  to  the  <lukes 
ban.ishment  in  laigland  ;  he  \\,i>-  oik  e  more  ])ernntted 
to  return  to  ('hantilly. 

Tile  t.isk  ol'  rebuilding  the'  great  chateau,  whu  h  had 
been  so  long  inti-rrupted  by  his  exile,  was  recom- 
menced, .mil  the  execution  (rt'  it  entrusted  to  M.  Henri 
Dauniet.  'I'he  work  uas  begun  in  1X7(1.  and  c(jni- 
pieteil  in  iSS;.  at  a  cost  ot"  abcjut  ,£"320,000.  Then 
came  anoilu-r  >troke  ot  late,  in  the  decree  of  the 
I'reiii'h  iiovernment  b.mishing  "all  claimants  to  tlu' 
Irench  throne  Roy.ilist  ,nid  Im[)erialistic."  in  uhii  h 
order  the  Due  (_r.\um.de  was  included.  He  returned 
to  luiiiland  aL;.iin.  but  \\hen  he  m.ide  known  his  long- 


cheri.^hed  intention  of  presenting  (  h.nuilly  an<l  it^ 
contents  to  krance,  he  was  in\ited  to  come  back  to 
his  native  countr\.  which  he  made  hi^  home  luitil 
his  death. 

In  Mrs.  Kichter's  account  of  ('hantilly  and  its 
contents  she  devotes  the  first  portion  of  her  volume 
to  the  historv  of  the  domain  atid  the  renowned 
|)ersonages  who  have  lived  there,  a  task  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  writer,  and  which  h.is  been  carrieil 
out  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  It  is,  however, 
the  second  portion  of  the  book  whic  h  is  decidedly 
the  more  valuable,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  She  has  wisely  devoted 
most  attention  to  the  "  krem  h  fifteenth  and  si.xteenth 
centurv  artists  which  the  I  )uc  d '.\uniale  so  success- 
fulh  (dllected."  and  the  works  by  whom  give  the 
Musee  ( 'onde  ,1  uni(iue  position  among  European 
galleries.  Mrs.  Kichter's  .iccount  of  these  is  a  valu- 
,dile  (  cmtriljution  to  art  literature,  and  her  book, 
superblv  illustrated  and  well  mounted,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ami  valuable  of  recent  addition> 
to  the  ,irt-lover's  librarv. 
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[  T//I'  Editor  imnfes  the  assistatia'  of  readers 
uijormation  required  hv  Correspondents^ 

Unidkntiuki)  Portrait  (Xd.  S7). 
Dkar  Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  advise  nit-  as  to  tiic  artist  and  sidjject  of  the 
picture  of  which  I  send  photograph.  It  measures 
J  7  in.  by  36  in.  I  might  add  tiiat  it  was  pur- 
chased from  a  descendant  c)f  Wedgwood,  the  famous 
potter. 


\'c)urs   faitlitull\-,   Ci.  S. 


L'mi>k\tiI'II:ii 
i'vintino 
(Xo.   88). 
Dkar    Sir. — 
I    am    sending 
you  herewith  the 
pli olograph  ol 
a  picture,   ami 
should  be  great- 
ly obliged  if  you 
i>r  any  reader  of 

I'HK    ('OXNOIS- 

sKiR  ran  ideiiti- 
f  y  s  a  m  e  and 
give  me  an  idea 
of  its  value. 

I  shall  be 
glad  to  h a \  I ■ 
any  information 
by  letter  if  con- 
venient to  vou. 
\'ours   faithfully, 

T.   H.    BaiI. 

L'miif.ntikikii 

I'ORTRAir 

(Xo.  89). 
Dear  Sir, — I 
enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  a  pic- 
ture that  has 
latelv  come  into 
my  possession. 
I  should  be  verv 
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of   'I'hk  Co.VNoissEUR   'vho  may  he  able  fn  impart  the 

much  obliged  if  you  would  insert  it  for  identification  in 
\our  Magazine.    'Ihe  canvas  measures  20  in.  by  24  in. 
\'ours  faitbfullv.  I.  J.  .Mokcan. 

L'MnKNiniih   I'oRTRArr  Xo.  73  (Xommim-.r 

XLMIil;K). 

Dear  Sir,  —  With   reference   to    L'nideniilied   Por- 
trait Xo.  73  (November  number),   1   beg  to  state  that 

I  ha\i-  an  oil- 
p.iinting  bearing 
a  most  striking 
resemblance  to 
litis  one,  but  of  a 
\ounger  woman, 
my  greal-grand- 
.1  u  n  t.  Miss 
I  obanna  ( "hor- 
ley,  of  (.'liorley, 
l..n)cashire,after- 
w  .1  r  d  s  M  r  s. 
Moniss. 

.My  jiaternal 
g  r  e  a  t  ■  g  r  a  n  d- 
latlur,  Thomas 
i)a\i(lson,  mar- 
ried a  Chorley, 
.md  ])ossiblv 
t  b  ere  may  be 
some  connection 
between  the  two 
portraits,  judg- 
ing by  the  name 
ol  eni]uirer. 

\  ours  truly, 
(.Mrs.)   Eveline 

(  '.    MlRPHV. 


L'.MIlE.N'Tlh  lEl) 

i'oRTR.VIT 

Xo.  72  (NOVEM- 

HER  Number). 
Siu.^This    is 
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a  replica  or  a 
copy  of  a  i)aiin- 
iiig  entitlfd  l.a 
Pihsia  (I'ouiry), 
by  ("alio  Dolci, 
in  tilt;  LTli/.i  at 
Florence,  and  ot 
which  there  is  a 
rather  smaller 
\ersiiin  in  the 
National  ("oUec- 
t  i  o  n  in  the 
Pala/./o  ('orsini 
at  Koine.  I  do 
not  know  iA  atiy 
other  replicas. 
N'ours  faithhilK. 

I'.l  I  IVC.H.WI. 

L'mii|-.n  rn  imi 
I'oK  rk.\rr 

Nn.    7  7   (\o\  l',M- 

i;i-,K   Xi\iia-.R  ). 

1)K.\K  Sik. — 
I  would  s tin- 
iest Cardinal 
L  e  II  p  o  I  d  d  e 
Medici,  bv  Juste 
.Su  st  er  ma  n  s.  painted 
about  I  'i  7  o,  the  Car- 
dinal, born  i'ii7,  beini; 
a  little  o\er  'i\i\\.  and 
the  artist  aboiu  seventy. 
Nours  truly.  .\.  V .  Oh.i.s. 

roRlK.Mi    1)1     J.\Mi;s 

("lUTIS.     Xo.     7.S 

I  \o\  KMIIKK    NUMl'.KK). 

l)i..\R  Sir. — In  this 
month's  (  N  (j\em  lier) 
nundier  ol  Til  i-.  <  'oN- 
\Ols-KlK  1  lind  a  por- 
trait of  J  a  nies  (  'urtis 
( Xo.  7.S)  with  a  letter 
Irom  .\1  r.  John  l..nu- 
en'iuirinj;  the  name  ol 
the  eiiL;raver.  1  have 
never  seen  tliis  |>icture 
of  lames  Curtis  by 
Thomas  Lawrence,  but 
I  have  in  my  possession 
a  print  of  the  picture  of 
liis  brotluT,  Sir  William 
Curtis,    Lord    Mavor   of 
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London,  also  by 
Thomas  Law"- 
rence,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  is 
in  the  ])ossession 
of  my  father, 
the  present  Sir 
William  Curtis. 
The  engraving  I 
have  w as  p u Ij- 
lished  in  1^14, 
and  in  tin-  right- 
hand  bottom 
(  orner  are  the 
words:  " William 
Sharp,  Member 
of  the  Imperial 
and  Roval  .Aca- 
demv  of  X'lenna. 
Sculp'." 

Now,  as  both 
pictures  are  by 
Lawrence,  and 
apiiear  t  o  ha  ve 
been  pa  i  n  ted 
nuicii  about  the 
same  time,  is  it 
not  most  prob- 
able that  both  were  eii- 
gra\ed  bv  the  same 
sculptor?  Therefore  it 
is  very  ])OSsible  that 
\\  illiam  Sharp  is  the 
engraver  1.1  f  the  print 
sent   bv   Mr.   Lane. 

1  hope  the  above  inlor- 
mati(  in  may  be  ol  use.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know- 
where  the  original  ol  the 
picture  of  lames  Curtis 
now  liang>.  .md  also  if  I 
II  lulil  procure  a  ]irint  ol 
it.    \  ours  truly.  C.  M.  C. 

UmIiKNTIFIEIi     I'.AINT- 
im;    Xo.   71)  (NoVt.MHKR 
N't  -MIU-.R). 
I)k..\R  .Sir.  —  1   believe 
the   same   to   be  a  i  o|)y 
of  Titian's   St.  /ohn  tlu- 
l< apti st,    now    i  n    t  he 
,\cademy  at    X'enice. 
\'ours   truly, 

KoKi,   Kowi.KV. 


Relics  of  Prince  Charlie 

The  relics  of  Prince  Charlie's 
depicted,  and  consistint;  of  a  linen  i 
a  pair  of  mit- 
tens and  bib. 
all  t  r  i  ni  in  e  d 
with  lace,  and 
also  a  pair  of 
yellow  leather 
shoes,  are  now 
in  the  posses- 
sion o  f  M  T  . 
Berney-Fic  k- 
lin,  F.S.A.,  of 
Tasburgh  Hall, 
near  Norwich. 
They  formerly 
belonged  for 
some  genera- 
t  i  o  n  s  to  a 
French  family 
of  the  name  of 
Fichet,  and  are 
said  to  have 
been  left  by  the 
nurse  at  the 
house  in  France 
in  wh  ich  the 
prince  and  she 
were  slaying. 
The  articles  are 
in  an  excellent 
state  of  preser- 
vation, and  the 
lace  on  the  cap, 
bonnet,  and 
bib  is  of  a  very 
fine  (]uality.  It 
will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr. 


babyhood    here 
•ap,  satin  bonnet, 
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Berney-l'icklin  is  also  the  pos.sessor  of  the  sky-l)lue 
\est  in  which  King  Charles  the  Martyr  was  executed, 
and  also  of  an  interesting  Stuart  collection  of  portraits. 

r  e  I  i  c  s  ,  and 
medals,  m  a  n  v 
of  which  have 
becnillu.strated 
in  our  pages. 
We  understand 
he  has  lately 
l)et;n  made  a 
n-cipient  of  a 
M  e  morial  of 
Mi-rit  of  .Siinl 
('harles  the 
\lartvr  in  con- 
iiiction  with 
the  recently 
i  naugurat ed 
.M  e  m  o  r  i  a  I 
("hapter  with 
that  title.  .\ 
representation 
of  the  silver 
medal!  ion  i  s 
given  overleaf. 
The  d  ist  r  i  bu- 
l  ion  of  t  liese 
badges  is  to  be 
limited  to  forty- 
niiieor  fifty  (the 
number  of  the 
years  of  the 
king's  I  i  f  e  ). 
I'he  Star  itself 
is  a  handsome 
p  rod  uct  i  o  n, 
iiinchesacross 
f  r  o  m  ]5  o  i  n  t 
to   |)oi  nt  ;   the 
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Rt)\al  bhk' cnaniclktl  l)aiul 
around  the  ci  ntral  ttliny  nl 
tlir  kini;  sunnounlcd  l>y  a 
cniwn  witli  the  inviriiuiun. 
"  M  iniurial  nf  M  erit  nf 
Saint  ( 'harUs  the  Mart\  i." 
and  "  Ul-.MIMM  I  "  u])nn  a 
i)aik!ii()undcirblark  inanul. 

A  lew  \vord>  aliiiiu  th' 
(/liapttr  nia\  not  he  out  >  ■ 
plaee.  The  ohjei  t  ol  it  is. 
that  it  shall  he  a  spec  i.il 
nienional  to  tlie  saered 
ineniorv  ol  Charles.  kin,u 
an<l  marts  r.  and  that  it  shall 
be  offered  as  a  token  ol 
lionour  and  regard  to  mem- 
bers of  the  (  luireli  of  l-aig- 
land  who  lia\e  serxed  the 
(  luireh  ill  sDuii-  s|ii  ei,d  \\a\ . 
It  is  non-politie.ij.  ,uid  Mis 
Majesty  King  t  uorge  \'.  ji.is  intimated  that  In-  has  no 
objection  to  it.  The  c  cmstitiilion  of  the  ( 'hapter  is  as 
fohows  ;---']'he  h.,iils  III  Str.ithiiiore.  .Shaltesluirv,  and 
CastU'  ."Stuart  :  liie  Re\.(',inon  I  •.  Maeleine,  I'rmtor 
ill  ( 'i  iinoi  ation  ;  the  Re\ .  ( 'anon  \"erni  m  St,de\.  Hon. 
t 'haplain  .nid  Registrar:  .Mr.  Ib-iu\  Stu.nt  \\liealle\- 
Crowe.  President  of  the  Roval  M.irt\r  (  liureli  L'liiou. 
who  IS  the  uio\  ing  spirit  ol  tin'  (   h.iptei. 

This  .Memori.il  ol  Merit  lor  ( 'hiirehuien  is  i  on  trolled 
e'Utirely  i)y  the  Chapter,  and  in  its  hands  rests  the 
appointment  of  rei;ipients  for  tin ■  .Star  ol  the  uu'Uiori.d. 
'I'here  is  to-da\'  the  Ro\-,d  .Marlvr  <  luirc  h  L'liion.  .1 
( 'fiureji  soeiety  till-  objeei  ijI  whiih  i^  to  restore  the 
iii.irlyr-kings  n.iuie  to  its  propi  r  pl.u  e  in  the  (  '.demlar, 
.111(1  the  .iiuhori/alioii  of  a  spe(  i.il  sei\iee  in  the  i'ra\cr 
ISook  lor  hinu.irv  :;olh.  .Mr.  W  he.itlev-( 'rowi.-  is  the 
l-'ounder  and  the  President  m  the  L'nion,  ,nid  il  is 
jusl  the  right  bodv  for  all  loyalists  to  (■Ininh  .ind 
King   to   join. 

Ci  ail  the  Ulterior  liltings  appert, lining  to  0111 
l.iiglish  homes  none  h.is  li.id  mi  interesting  ,1  de- 
\  elopini  111  as  ihe  lireplaie.  hi  the 
fust  pl.iei-  a  lueri  hole  in  the  ri  i'  il. 
It  at  li'iigth  lieiaiiie  an  integral  p.irl 
of  till;  binUling.  e\er  gaming  111  lie.nil\  as  the-  loiure 
and  o|)i  11  hiarth  nnrged  into  tlu'  lirepl.ir  e  ami 
(.ipai  ious  r  hiiiim  V.  IJut  whireas  the  earlv  siiioke-\  eiits 
W(-re  a  part  and  pareei  of  tin-  wlioK-  desinn,  io-da\ 
tbev  are  cuilv  too  oltiai  mere  exereseeiK  es. 

\\n-  c/iiiii/ujs  it\  ('•otliie  limi.s  were  often  elaborate 
affairs  in  which  all  the  1  liar.uli  ristic  le.iliires  ol  iIk 
period  f)lend'-d.  and  il   is  10  bi  regretted  tb.it   more  do 
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Fireplaces 


not  n  main,  as  the  tlesigiis 
are,  w  i  t  lioiit  (.-xieption, 
])eculi,irl\-   lic-autiful. 

It  is  ciuite  a  rarit\'  to 
meet  u  itli  ,i  rtrephue  w  Inch 
may  Ik.'  s.iid  to  be  faultless 
ill  design,  but  ill  ibi  n\\  could 
deii\-  the  i|Uite  extraordi- 
iiar\  beailtv  of  the  splendid 
oxermantel  in  the  I'lctiire 
(  .ailerx-  at  (  'r.igside.  North- 
mnberl.ind,  the  residence 
ol  Lord  .\riiistroiig.  'I'his 
t/iit  d'lvirr i-f  of  1  he  late 
-Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is  e\i.'- 
I  iitid  111  \arioUs  iiKirfiles, 
the  design  being  that 
inoilirii  I  ,ic  o  Ilea  ii  type 
w  liii  h  li.ls  successful  1\  freed 
itself  In  nil  the  trammels  in 
u  liK  h  some  I  il  the  greatest 
be.uityol  the  earlier  style  was  iinohed.  I  he  firepkn'e 
is  so  arr.niged  as  to  form  an  ingle-nook,  o\er  \yhich 
deptndsa  in.iss  of  c,ir\ing,  the  treatment  of  which  is 
so  light  and  ambitious  that  the  sense  of  weight  eiitircK 
dis.ippears.  whilst  the  modi-lling  of  tile  amorini  .ind 
deCor.itive  figures,  which  form  an  important  part  of 
till'  design,   m.i\'  well  be  di'scnbi'd  ,is  excclleiit. 

(  )l  the  sterner  iiigK--nooks  ol  the  (Hitliie  period,  thai 
111  the  Creat  Hall  at  Xawinih  ( 'asllc,  the  se.it  of  the 
L.ii  1  ol  (  arlisle.  affords  .ni  cNcclleiii  e\,imple.  The 
sp.ni  o|  till-  .irch  Is  1 7  h.-et.  and  the  \y]iole  of  the 
structure  is  composed  ol  solid  bloc  ks  of  stone.  ( )\er 
the  opening  hang  the  porlr.nts  ol  Lord  Willi. im 
Ho\\,ird.  better  known  .is  ■•  l',.lted  W  ill.  "  .11  id  his  w  ile. 
Lord  Willi, nil  Ijow.ird.  lln'  son  ol  the  then  Uuki-  of 
Xorlolk.  11 1,1  rr led  m  1577  his  h.ill-sistir.  ilu-  d,i lighter  ol 
I'hoiii.is,  1 .1  ird  1  ).i(  re,  w  ho  c  ,ime  to  he  know  n  .is  "  Pi'ss 
ol  the  bniid  a|iron,'  and  it  is  from  this  (ouple  that  the 
present  noble  owner  desi  ends.  (  )iie  ol  the  pnncip.il 
to\\ers  .It  \a  worth  t.ikes  its  11.11  iie  In  mi  "'  licit  ed  Will." 
whose  n.iiiie  .nid  a|)pe.iraiiic  is  p.irliciilariseil  b\'  .Sir 
W.iltcr  S(  oil   111    /'/;,'   l.av  of  l/w   Ins!  .Miiislici. 

f  rii  |ueiul\-  the  central  p.niel  ol  o\erm.intcls  ol  the 
sevelilecnth  and  ei;;lilciMith  iciitmics  w.is  so  con- 
structed .!>  to  loriii  .1  Inline  lor  .1  portniit.  such  as 
111  the  CISC  ol  the  specimen  .it  lllghclere  ('astle. 
ol  uhich  wi'  gi\i'  an  illiistr.itioii.  ()tlierwise  it  w,is 
c,u\ed  with  ,irabesr|ues.  or.  oi  1  asional  ly,  was  I'.lt  (jtiiti.- 
|il,iin. 

It  Is  .1  iii.iUcr  for  regret  that  so  m.iin  of  our  finest 
firepl.ii  IS  should,  like  those  at  T.iltii  sli.ill  (  astle.  li,i\c 
sulfeicil  both  d, image  and  loss  ol  .issociatioiis  b\ 
remox.d.    .dtliiiU'.;h  il  is  m   some  ili.L;ree   i  oiiiIoiIiiil;  to. 
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ruflcci  that  the  faiiinus  examples  just  nieiilioned  sliould 
have  retiirneil  tn  their  (iiii;inal  home. 

To  those  who  gaze  u|)()n  the  wide  open  liearths  of 
the  'rudor  peiiod  there  always  occurs  the  possibility 
of  a  secret  hiding-place.  And,  indeed,  the  capacious 
shafts  were  not  only  admirably  suited  for  the  purp(jse, 
but  Very  often  do  contain  some  dismal  lurking-i)lace 
in  which  many  a  hunted  wretch  has  crouched  with 
fear  and  hunger  gnawing  at  iiis  \itals.  It  docs  not, 
however,  come  within  the  s(-ope  of  this  artii'le  to 
discuss  this  interesting  branch  of  the  subject,  but  to 
consider  some  of  the  more  famous  fireplaces  which  go 
so  far  to  make  our  luiglish  mansions  what  thcv  are. 

The  elaborate  mantelpieces  of  the  (Georgian  i>eriod 
never  seem  c]aitc  so  pleasing  as  the  grim  simplicitv 
of  the  earlier  styles,  but  the  superb  lirc|)lace  in  the 
library  of  Highclere  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's 
residence,  is  particularly  charming,  and  is  as  charac- 
teristic a  specimen  of  it.-i  type  as  could  well  be  found. 
The  portrait  which  is  inset  over  the  fireplace  is  that 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Carnarvon  of  the  sec(jntl  creation. 

Shobdon  Court,  Lord  Bateman's  residence,  ])ossesses 
a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  an  eighteenth-centurv 
classical  overmantel,  the  effect  of  which  is  thoroughly 
spacious  without  being  either  cold  or  overbearing. 

The  best  period  for  overmantels  and  fireplaces  did 
not  occur  anywhere  about  the  time  when  the  three 
specimens  next  jiroduced  were  erected.  'Hiat  at  The 
Hendre,  Lord  Llangattock's  seat,  is  not  ot  the  most 
excellent  design,  alth(.)Ugh  its  size  and  ioft\  pro|)ortions 
lend  something  to  its  general  appearance. 

The  mantel  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the  seat  of  Lord 
.Mirhelliam,  is  tvpi<al  of  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  its 
details  cannot  well  be  described  otherwise  than  bv  the 
word  "extraordinary."  The  pseudo-CIothic  panels  and 
abortive  brackets,  together  with  the  general  staginess 
of  the  general  a])|)earance,  are  typical  ot  the  period 
when  Horace  \\'al])ole  raised  this  mansion,  which  was 
atterwarils  to  become  one  of  the  nujst  famous  triasine- 
houses  of  its  time.  Of  the  four  coats  of  arms  on  tile 
chimney-piece,  that  on  tile  extreme  right  possesses  the 
greatest  interest,  being  the  ileviceof  the  grtat  W'aliiole 
himself.  The  letters  H.W.  on  either  side  and  the 
date  1747  surmounting  the  shield  can  be  clearly  seeii 
in  tile  illustration. 

The  other  exaiii])le  of  .Strawberry  Hill  architecture 
reproduced  is  of  decidedly  better  style  than  the 
preceding;  the  connnon  mistake  of  the  jieriod.  how- 
ever, in  substituting  natmal  for  decorative  flowers  in 
the  ornamentation,  is  only  too  apparent. 

I'lie  fireplace  at  Rotherfield  Hall,  Sussex,  the  seat 
of  .Sir  Lind.say  Lind.say-Hogg,  is  far  more  ])ictures(|ue, 
l)ut  the  overmantel,  w  liich  seems  to  have  suffered  s(jme 
alterations,  is  at  present  guilty  in  the  [lossession  of  an 


unfortun.ile  anachronism.  Low  down  behind  the 
plates  and  ornaments  <jn  the  shelf  appears  a  band  of 
Jacobean  scoop  moulding,  which  has,  b\-  some  strange 
error,  been  put  in  upside  diru<n. 

I  he  upright  Jacobe.ui  oak  o\ermantel  is  so  uni. 
versally  popular  that  in  some  cases  a  subterfuge  has 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
di'Uiand.  It  is  a  common  [jractice  to  remo\e  the 
car\eil  l)ack  of  an  otherwise  rickety  foiu-|)ost  bedstead 
and  to  convert  it  into  an  overmantel  by  tlie  addition 
ol  pilasters.  This  method,  however,  can  always  be 
detected  by  the  lack  ol  proportion  in  tlie  main  features 
ol  the  design. 

Such  an  accusation  as  theabove  cannot  be  prelerred 
against  the  line  oak  lireplace  which  forms  one  of  the 
features  of  Selsdon  I'.uk.  Crdvdon.  the  seat  ol  .Mr. 
W'ickhani  Noakes,  the  character  of  which  isparticularlv 
charmin'i,  the  richness  of  the  car\ing  and  the  elegance 
ol  the  design  comliining  to  form  one  of  those  pieces 
ol  luted  furniture  which  are  now  so  eagerly  sought 
after  and  so  seldom  siiccessfidlv  aci|uired. 

IJurton  .\gnes,  the  seat  of  .Mr.  Wickham  l;(]\nton. 
possesses  many  tine  cliinmey-|)iet:es  amongst  its  other 
famous  art  trt.-asures.  The  great  stone  mantel  in  the 
Hall,  with  its  coats  of  arms  and  (|uaint  frieze  carv- 
ings, is  |)erhaps  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  is 
certainly  not  so  comfortable  in  a|)pe.irance  as  the  oak 
ovcrmanti.'l  in  the  dining-room,  ot  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  the  u])per  portion  of  which  isof  se\entei-nth- 
century  date. 

Portraits  of  the  Princess  Royal,  I'riiurss  .liii^iista, 
ami  /'ri/urss  Elizalh'th.  Referring  to  this  work, 
LionelCust,  .M.\'.< ).,  says  :  ■■The  three 
princesses  here  depicted  with  such 
grace  by  the  magic  brusli  of  Thomas  (iainsborough, 
were  the  tliree  eldest  daughters  of  (Jeorge  HL  .uid 
(Jueen  ("harlotte — Charlotte  .\ugusta  .Matilda.  I'rin- 
cess  Royal  (in  yellow),  born  in  September.  1766,  at 
this  time  in  her  eighteenth  year,  who  sul)sei|ueiitlv 
married  Frederick,  King  of  W'lirtemburg.  and  died 
in  i82<S;  .Augusta  Sojihia  (in  tight  buff),  born  on 
Xoveniber  8th.  1768,  who  died  unmarried  in  1840; 
and  Elizabeth  (in  blue),  born  on  .Mav  22nd.  1770. 
who  subseijuently  married,  in  1818,  {•'rederick  I.aiid- 
gra\e  of  Hesse-Honiburg,  and  also  died  in  1840. 

"Gainsborough  came  into  liigli  favour  with  the 
Royal  I'amily  about  i7Si.and  paid  more  than  one 
visit  to  Windsor  Castle  to  paint  their  |)ortTaits.  He 
also  enjoyed  die  patronage  of  tile  I'rince  of  Wales, 
from  whom  he  appears  to  have  received  the  commis- 
sion to  paint  this  portrait  group  of  the  Prince's  three 
eldest  sisters.  This  actual  picture  pro\ed  the  cause 
of  a  decisive  event  in  Caiiisborough's  career.      It  was 
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originally  designed  as  a  full-lcn,t;th  group,  as  the  piDpni- 
tions  of  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  A  small 
version  of  the  grou])  at  full-length  is  in  the  \'ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  sketch  from 
('lainsborough's  own  hand.  It  would  seem  more  probable 
that  this  painting  was  the  work  of  (iauisborough's  nephew 
and  assistant,  Clainsboiough  Dupont,  who  ])ublishe(.l  a 
nie/zotint-engraving  from  the  s.imc  group  in  I7i;3. 

".\s  it  turned  out,  the  pictme  was  rei|uircd  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  tit  ,i  certain  panel  in  the  State 
Room  of  the  Prince's  new  palace  at  Carlton  House.  It 
was  therefore  reduced  to  the  required  size  by  the  painter, 
who  -sent  it  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Ro\al  .Vcademy 
in    1784. 

"  It  w.is  the  p.iinter's  wish  th.it  this  picture,  which  is 
peculiarly  soft  and  delicate  in  its  c:olouring,  should  be 
hung  M  the  same  height  in  the  exhibition  as  was  intended 
at  Cirlton  House.  I'o  his  gre.it  annoyance,  the  Hangmg 
Committee  treateil  it  .is  a  full-length,  .iiid  lunig  it  in 
accordance  with  the  regul.itions  whuh  go\crned  the 
exhibition,  (iainsborough  was  so  much  incensed  .it  this 
that  he  withdrew  this  and  all  his  other  paintings  from  the 
exhibition,  and  never  again  sent  any  more  for  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  .\cademy.  This  picture,  when  at  Carlton 
House,  measured  67  liy  100  inches.  It  was  siibseqiu-ntly 
removed  to  Buckingham  P.ilace,  where  at  a  later  d.ile 
it  was  ag.iin  reduced  in  size  to  its  present  ilimeiisions  in 
order  to  tit  a  particular  position.  This  second  reduction 
«.is  a  gre.it  detriment  to  the  proportions  of  the  figures  in 
the  group. 

"In  1001  the  picture  was  remoxed  by  King  Edu.iid 
\'ll.'s  loinin.md  to  the  corridor  at  Windsor  C.isfle, 
where  its  grace  and  beauty  h.i\e  met  with  gre.it  and  just 
admiration.'' 

rhcsamc  writer,ins]H:akingoftheportraitof  Ceorge  111., 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

"loshua  Reynoldsh.id.  .iftei  his  return  from  Itah,  I'stab- 
lished  himself  in  London,  and  cluiing  the  next  few  ye.irs 
rose  rapiilly  to  the  posiiinn  of  the  lust  portr.iit  painter  m 
London,  as  wt-ll  as  attaining  a  goint  pl.n  e  m  the  higher 
circles  of  society.  Rapid  and  I'ertain  .is  \\.is  his  uell- 
descrved  success,  it  is  curious  th.it  Re\  nolds  iu-\ei"  thioiigh- 
oiit  his  life  succeeded  in  securing  .m  ungrudging  jialron.ige 
from  roy.dty.  The  c  ultnated  <,)iieen  Caroline  was  dead, 
and  C.eorge  II.  had  ,it  no  time  ^Imwed  ,iny  .ippreci.ition 
of  art.  though  their  son,  Krederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  h.id 
inheriteii  much  of  his  mother's  t.iste  ,ind  artistic  symp.itln  . 
In  1758  Reynolds  numbered  .imong  his  sitters  the  King's 
younger  son,  the  l.imous  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his 
grandson.  Kduanl.  Duke  ol  ^'olk.  It  w.is  piob.ibly 
through  tlu-ir  intluencelh.it  the  \oung  Prince  of  W.iles 
w.is  iiuiuceti  to  sit  to  Reynolds  m  175V  for  the  porlr.iit 
here  represented. 

"His  roy.il  sitter,  so  soon  to  ascend  the  throne  as 
(ieorge  III.,  was  at  all  times  dif'ticiilt  to  (Oiniiue.  or 
to  divert  from  any  est.iblished  idea.  I'ndei  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  and  of  the  Karl  of  lliite  the  \cning 
prince  h.id  extended  his  |i,itronage  fo  the  Scoti  h  p.iinler, 
.\ll.in  R.imsav,  who  w.is  kjo  liruiK-  established  in  the  io\al 


fa\our  to  fear  any  actual  riv.ilry  at  court  from  Reynolds. 
.\  certain  aloofness  is  evident  even  in  this  portrait,  in 
which  neither  the  sitter  nor  the  painter  appear  entirely 
at  their  ease.  The  Prince,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to 
ha\c  wished  to  possess  the  portrait,  for  it  remained  in  .Sir 
loshua's  possession,  and  after  his  death  was  presented  by 
his  niece,  the  Marchioness  of  Thoniond,  in  fSf,,  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  placed  it  at  Carlton  House. 

"  In  spite  of  Reynolds's  pre-eminence  as  a  painter,  he 
never  actually  secured  the  favour  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  State  portraits,  for  which  the  King  and  Queen  con- 
sented to  sit  to  Reynolds,  at  Buckingham  House,  in  1770, 
were  part  of  the  agreement  under  which  Reynolds  had 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  King's  newly-founded 
RoN.d  .\cademy  of  .Arts.  It  is  not  that  (ieorge  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  preferred  inferior  artists  to  paint  their 
portraits,  for  the  painters  selected  by  them — Ramsay, 
Cotes,  Ciainsboroug'h,  Benjamin  West  (as  a  portrait 
])aintei  ,  Zoffany,  John  Singleton  Copley,  and  Beechey — 
were  all  of  them  full)'  deserving  of  the  royal  patronage. 
It  is  this  very  extent  of  the  royal  patronage  which  makes 
the  coolness  shown  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  more 
remarkable,  especially  in  view  of  the  painter's  high  moral 
character  and  unimpeachable  position  in  the  best  London 
society. 

"This  picture  was  removed  from  Carlton  House  to 
St.  James's  Palace  in  1S31,  and  remained  there  until  the 
accession  of  King  Edward  \TI.,  when  it  was  renioxed  to 
the  corridor  at  Windsor  Castle.'' 

Though  Romney  iliil  not  ei|ual  I  i.iinsborough  in  his 
powers  as  a  colourist  or  Reynolds  m  his  intellectual 
perception  and  |)owers  of  characterisation,  he  was  inferior 
to  neither  of  his  great  contemporaries  in  the  fluency  .and 
directness  of  his  handling,  or  his  power  to  set  down  the 
features  of  a  beautiful  woman  on  canvas.  In  his  portrait 
of  Miss  Mary  Rookes  Leedes,  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Serjeantson,  the  former  qualities  are  ver\'  happily  exem- 
|ilified.  The  lady,  who  was  daughter  and  co-heiress,  with 
her  sister  Jane,  of  Edward  Rookes  Leedes,  of  Royds 
Hall,  York,  s.it  to  the  painter  about  the  year  1774. 
Though  not  in  the  hrsi  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  is 
distinctly  attrai  ti\  (■  in  her  appearance,  and  Romney  dis- 
plays, in  the  presentment  of  her  face,  a  power  of  charac- 
terisation to  which  he  did  not  always  .attain.  The  picture 
belongs  to  that  period  of  his  .irt  when  his  originally  fine 
feeling  for  form  and  {iilour  h.id  been  reinforced  by  the 
experience  acquired  during  his  \isit  to  Italy — a  visit 
which,  unlike  th.it  of  Wilkie  to  Spain,  wholly  resulted  in 
good  to  his  art.  This  was  because  Romney's  sympathies 
were  closel)'  in  aciord  with  the  cl.issual  spirit  shown  m 
the  best  It.ili.in  art  :  thus  he  li.id  noiliing  to  unle.irn.  and 
ewrything  he  saw  helped  to  de\elop  the  natural  trend 
of  his  t.ilents.  .\nother  example  of  the  Knglish  school 
is  the  attr.ictixe  portr.ut  of  .Miss  I-'ergUsson,  by  John 
Downm.in.  1\..\..  as  interprtled  in  the  stipple  lil.ite  in 
colours  b\  J.  Pa\i,iu.  Downm.m's  art  is  less  dignihed 
than  that  of  Romney,  bin  in  his  tiininine  poitnits  he 
.ittains  a  d.iintmess  .mil  .111  .illuie  lli.it  .ire  equ.iUy 
fascinating. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    MISS    MARY    ROOKICS    LHHDES 
FROM    THR     PAINTING    BV    GEORCH     ROM.SKV 
/"   the  possession  of  Mrs.   Scrjcantsoii 


"  Art  in  Spain 
and   Portugal" 
By  Marcel 
Dieulafoy.    "  Ars 
Una  Series  " 
(William 
Heinemann 
6s.  net) 


The  art  and  architecture  of  Spain  are  exceptionally 
interesting;  because  of  the  mixed  character  of  their  origin. 
For  centuries  the  Peninsula  was  a 
battle-ground  between  the  European 
and  Semitic  races.  The  Arab  cont|uest 
of  the  country  in  the  eighth  century 
was  but  a  retaliation  for  the  Romans 
wresting  it  from  Carthage  over  nine 
hundred  years  previously.  E\ery 
one  of  the  conquering  races  has  left 
a  permanent  mark  upon  the  country, 
and  Spanish  art  may  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  their 
united  civilizations.  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy  in  his  .Ir/  in 
Spain  and  Portugal — the  latest  \olunie  in  the  \aluablc 
"Ars  Una  Series" — has  gone  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  Spanish  art  and  architecture  with  exemplary  thorough- 
ness. It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  this  portion 
of  the  work  might  not  have  been  curtailed  with  advantage, 
for  the  first  two  chapters,  which  deal  exclusively  with 
the  rise  of  Mussulman  art  in  Persia  and  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  Mosque,  though  interesting, 
are  not  absolutely  essential.  The  Mussulman  wave  of 
invasion  swept  from  Gibraltar  to  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  and  then  began  to 
subside.  The  north  of  Spain  was  never  thoroughly 
conquered,  and  the  Christian  kingdoms  there,  while 
gradually  pressing  back  the  invaders,  borrowed  largely 
from  their  civilization.  Thus  all  the  early  Spanish 
fortresses  are  of  a  type  originally  deri\ed  by  the  .Arabs 
from  Persian  models,  and  early  Spanish  buildings  of  other 
descriptions  are  largely  modified  by  the  same  influence. 
The  early  pictorial  art  was  inspired  by  Byzantine  models 
probably  derived  through  France.  The  latter  country 
presently  exercised  an  independent  influence  shared  by 
Italy;  and  subsequently  the  visit  of  Jan  van  Eyck 
in  1428  introduced  a  strong  Flemish  element.  The 
close  relations  existing  between  .Spain  and  Flanders 
promoted  this  ;  but  at  the  same  time  equally  close 
relations  existed  with  Italy,  so  that  .Spanish  art  derived 
its  inspiration  from  both  sources.  How  strong  this 
Italian  influence  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
great  Flemish  artist  Antonio  More  or  Moro,  visited  Spain. 


he  so  largely  modified  his  style  after  seeing  the  Titians  in 
Charles  V'.'s  collection,  that,  by  reason  of  this  and  his  long 
residence  in  Madrid,  he  is  claimed  as  a  Spanish  painter. 
El  Greco  was  the  first  great  native  artist  who  developed 
a  distinctly  national  style  and  so  paved  the  way  for  Ribera, 
Zurbaran,  \'elasquez,  Murillo,  and  those  other  artists  who 
for  a  short  period  raised  the  .Spanish  school  to  an  unsur- 
passed altitude.  Its  decline  was  even  more  sudden  than 
its  rise.  From  the  death  of  Murillo,  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  until  the  advent  of  Goya,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth,  there  was  hardly  a  .Spanish 
master  worthyof  the  name;  and  Goya  wasa  solitary  pheno- 
mena— a  great  artist  without  compatriots  or  followers. 

-M.  Dieulafoy  compresses  a  wonderful  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  a  coniparatixely  short  space,  but  there  is  rather 
a  feeling  about  his  book  that  one  cannot  see  the  forest 
for  the  multitude  of  trees.  If  he  had  not  mentioned  so 
many  individual  examples  in  his  work  and  devoted  more 
space  to  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  various  phases  of 
painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  it  would  have 
gained  in  clarity.  The  volume,  however,  as  it  stands,  will 
form  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  to  all  students  of 
Spanish  art,  brimful  of  facts  stated  with  the  utmost  brevity 
and  conciseness,  and  forming  a  perfect  bibliography  to  all 
the  existing  works  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

TiMKS  have  changed  since  the  famous  collection  of 
drawings  by  old    masters   belonging   to  .Sir   Thomas 


"The  Art  of  the 
Great  Masters  " 
By  Frederick  Lees 
(Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 
£2   I2s.  6d.  net) 


Lawrence,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  ever  gathered  to- 
gether, was  oftcred  to  the  English 
Government  in  its  entirety  with 
sc:ircely  a  single  voice  being  raised 
in  favour  of  its  purchase.  Drawings 
of  the  early  masters  ;ire  now  almost 
valued  more  highly  by  connoisseurs  than  their  paintings, 
for  while  the  latter  are  in  part  often  the  work  of  their 
assistants  and  pupils,  and  are  generally  marred  by  the 
retouchings  of  inferior  hands,  the  drawings  are  wholly 
original  work.  Mr.  P'rederick  Lees's  book  shows  the 
influence  of  this  new  feeling,  for  it  is  entirely  devoted 
to  an  account  of  the  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to 


D 


riic  L'oiiiioisseiti' 


.M.  Kiiiilc  \V.uit(-r-,  tlic  ui'll-known  Bi-lj^i.in  .mist,  whicli 
contains  cxamiilcs  \i\  Mantcgna.  Leonardo  da  X'inci, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto.  'I'ltian,  Holbein,  Rubens. 
\'an  lOyck,  Wattf-aii,  Iioucher,  and  most  of  the  leading; 
ie|)iosentati\cs  of  the  gfeat  schools  of  jiainting.  Mr. 
l.ees  uses  his  theme  as  a  text  for  an  interesting  disquisition 
on  the  \arious  masters  represented,  and  thus  takes  a 
s\n\ey  of  the  entire  licld  of  continental  art  between  the 
fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  His  identification 
of  the  drauings  illustrated,  if  not  always  conclusive,  is 
general!)  sujjported  In'  stiong  evidence,  and  the  illustr.i- 
tions  fif  similar  drawings  and  the  pictures  for  which  the\' 
formed  the  studies,  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  gi\e 
a  \-alu.ilile  insight  into  the  methods  and  work  of  the 
artists  represented.  It  is  these  featuies  which  elexate 
the  \olunie  from  being  merely  an  account  of  .M .  lunile 
W'auters's  collection  into  .1  work  of  considerable  \.\\w  to 
•ill  students  of  the  great  continental  masters.  The  illus- 
trations are  of  a  high  qualit\-,  and  reproduce  many  beauti- 
ful works  which  have  not  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the 
general   |niblic. 


gives  a  capit.d  idea  of  the  art  of  this  po|)ular  Sct>ttish 
landscajje  painter.  ( )ne  cannot  unreservedly  accept  the 
title  of  the  book  as  w  liolly  correct,  as  several  of  the  water- 
colours  rejiroduced  are  ob\  iously  not  sketches,  but  ])erfect- 
l\-  finished  works  to  which  no  additions  could  be  made 
without  detriment.  These  examples  and  numerous  other 
effective  but  less  finished  works  are  finely  reproduced  in 
colour,  whilst  there  are  also  a  number  of  pencil  studies 
and  sketches  in  monochrome,  the  whole  series  forming 
an  invaluable  guide  to  .1  water-colour  painter,  as  affording 
liim  m.isterly  specimens  of  his  .irt  in  e\ery  stage  ot  pro- 
gress. .\mong  the  more  effecti\e  colour  plates  are  A 
11  'avsii/c  Shrive,  a  mountain  scene,  in  wdiich  the  deep 
lilues  of  .1  commanding  range  of  heights  are  tellingly  con- 
trasted with  the  warm  russets  and  yellows  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  night  scene  entitled  A  Blue  Cloud,  and  the 
more  bro.uUy  treated  Locli  Hourer-AV\A  A  Ihidge  of  Sighs. 
The  \olume  is  preficed  with  a  well-wfitten  introduction 
In-  Mrs.  MacWhirter.  and  h.is  for  a  frontispiece  a  repro- 
duction in  colours  from  a  finely  characterised  portrait  ot 
the  de.id  artist  bv  Sir  Hubert  \on   Herkomer. 


'I  111-  picturesque  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Hichensis  exer- 
cised to  gieat  adv.ini.ige  in  his  account  of  "The  Near 
Mast,"  or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
lompriscd  m  nalm.iti.i.  (ireece,  and 
(_'onstantino])le.  He  visited  these 
regions  |ust  prior  to  the  outlireak 
of  the  w.ii  between    TurkeN-,  ('.recce 


"  The  Near  East ' 
By   Robert 
Hichens 
Hlustrated   by 


Jules  Guerin 
(Hodder  & 
Stoughton 
25s.  net) 


.ind  the  I'.alkan  kingdoms,  and 
I  bus  had  the  op|]ortui-iity  of  seeing 
the  different  nations  with  whom  he 
mixed  when  the  n.itioi-i.il  enthusiasm 
was  roused  to  tiMr  point.  .\u  untowai-<l  iniidint  in  this 
connection  was  his  arrest  in  I'.reece  as  a  spy.  one  of  his 
\v\\  personal  adxentures  to  which  he  makes  any  extended 
allusion.  .\n  absence  of  any  records  of  the  tnvi.al 
ad\entures  which  befel  him  on  his  |ourne\  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  characteristic^  of  the  vohmie  whi(  li  dit'f'eren- 
ti.ites  it  from  ordinal')-  ti'a\  eller^'  records;  for  the  .uitlior 
apjiears  entireb-  free  from  the  \i(-e  of  egotism  .md  sets 
down  his  inqiresMons  r.illui  th.in  his  experiences.  In 
\\\\~.  manner  his  peisonalitx  ne\er  inter\i-nes  between 
Us  and  the  scenes  he  describes.  Instead  of  listening 
to  a  newK  returnt-il  t|-.i\-ellei-  relating  his  ad\  enliire^. 
wi-  appear  to  be  ai  lu,dl\-  \Mlh  the  author,  >li.iring  his 
thoui^hts  and  reali/in>_;  the  ]}|a(-es  and  persons  which 
he  desciibes  with  tin-  same  /est  and  freshness  of  \i^ion 
that  he  experienced  when  he  first  saw  them.  .M.  |uU-s 
('.iii'iin's  illustr.-itions  are  worthy  of  the  text  which  they 
embellish.  Some  ot  them  are  true  poems  m  cwlour. 
realizing  the  myster\  ,ind  roniam  e  of  tin-  .Near  l-^.ist  with 
\i\id  and  appreciatne  insi;.;ht.  i'di  thi-ise  who  like  |>l.iin 
-l.iti-ments  ot  fac  t  there  .m-  a  number  of  well  ie|iroiliii  ed 
pliotogr.qih^  ot    \.inoiw  <  li.ii-acten^tu-   scenes. 

"  Sketches  from  Nature,"  by  lohn  MacWhirtcr,  R.A. 
(Cassell  &  Co.     6s.  net) 

THI,  volume   of    nprodiu  tion^   from    works  by  the  Lite 
lohn  Mai  Whin.  r.  K  .\..  ;^Mi.-d  In-  Me^-rs.  ("assell  X  Vn.. 


l.N-    Helmet    an.i   Cowl    Messrs.     W.     M.     Letts    and 

M.    F.    S.    Letts  tell   in   an   interesting    manner  likely  to 

be  attractive   to  children   the  stories 

"Helmet  and  ,,fthe  patron  saints  and  founders  of 

Co-wl,     by  wiiious  monastic  and  religious  orders. 

W.  M.  &  M.  t.  b.     .\,,„,„^^   tiif.   icligious  heroes  whose 

Letts.     (Wells  ,i,.ed,'.,re   thus  recorded  are  Saint 

Gardner,  Darton      ^,„|^,,,,^,^  ^.,„„  j,.,.„nK-.  Saint  Francis 

and  Co.,  Ltd.  ^^^  ^^_  ..^'^^  S.unt'Catherine,  and  Saint 

Ss.  net)  ■      ,,  ,  r 

(.iinanni   (.ualberto,   whose   foi-give- 

ness  of  Ills  Inother  s  murderer  .g.ne  |.  H.  Shorthouse  the 
idea  of  one  of  the  most  telling  incidents  m  John  Jiiglesaiit. 
Va\\\:\\\\\  or  perhaps  e\en  more  important  than  the  letter- 
|)rcss,  are  the  fine  series  of  illustr.itions  in  colour  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Reid,  R.  H..'\..  who^e  n.mie  In  some  oversight 
appears  to  be  omitted  from  the  liiuly  of  the  book  alto- 
ujether.  These  |)lates  .ue  of  .111  unusualh-  high  order, 
being  among  the  best  work  of  then  kind  that  h,i\e  l>ecn 
prodund  of  recent  year^.  Mr.  Reid  has  a  keen  e\  e  for 
dram.itic  situ.itioiis  and  pi.  Ioii.lI  effeel,  while  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  coloration  and  his  occasional  introduction  of 
large  masses  of  crimsoi-i  he  recalls  the  work  of  the  late 
¥..  .\,  .Abbey.  It  m.i\  be  (|ui-stioned  if  these  designs  are 
noi  almost  too  gmnl  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
nseii,  as  their  aitistr)  would  certainly  appeal  to  older 
readi-r--  th.m  those  fur  whom  the  Miluni.-  is  intended. 

Mr.  T.M.r.oi  lit  (.111  s-,  book  on  Dres.^  Design  has  for 
Its  subtitle.  -Ill  .l,,oi/nt  of  ('ostiiiiie  for  Artists  and 
t hes.'iiiiiikers.  I  )m'  might  add  to 
"  Dress  Design  "  ,|n.^|.  ,^^,,  ,  lasses  pi,  ture  de.ilers. 
By  Talbot  Hughes  ,,,,.  ^,  kn..wled-e  of  .ostume  is  often 
"The  Artistic  indispensable   in  detenuining   tln- 

pi-iiod  of  .1  pi.ture.  and  would  often 
,11  I  ,is  ,1  Useful  |)reM'ntati\e  against 
s.  line  of  the  blunders  into  which  those 
who  think  tlie\  possiss  a  knowledge 
if  .lit   .lie  .qii    t.i   fill.      .\   1  ommoii    bluudei    of  this  kind 


Crafts  Series  of 
Technical  Hand 
book.s."     (John 
Hogg.     6s.  net) 


The    Coiiiioissciir   BooA's/zcIf 


GOYA,    "MARCHIONESS    DE    ESl'E.lA 


is  the  assignment 
to  an  artist  of  a 
portrait  habited 
in  the  fasliion  of 
a  ])erio(l  siibse- 
i|  u  e  n  t  to  his 
cieatli,  or  lietore 
the  time  he  eoni- 
menced  i)aintin_t;, 
the  error  in  many 
instances  rinming 
into  ti  ft  y  o  r  a 
liundred  years. 
With  tile  aid  of 
M  r.  H  ug  lu's's 
liandy  volume  an 
amateurshould  be 
able  to  ti\  within 

a  decade  the  date  of  the  costmne  of  an\-  picture  between 

the  period  of  Holbein  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Grant.     Tlic 

book  is  illustiated  with  thirty-five  ^ 

])ages  of  collotypes  reproduced  direct 

from  old  garments  and  some  hundreds 

of  line  illustrations  from  the  authors 

ilrawings.     Such  details  as  the  styles 

of  hair-dressing,  the  shape  of  footgear, 

and  other  minutiit  of  costume,  are  fully 

exemplified.     The  illustrations  are 

accompanied   by  a   well-written   text. 

which  thoroughly  explains  them.     The 

book  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 

"The  Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Tech- 
nical  Handbooks,"  and  coming  as  it 

does  from  a  writer  possessing  Mr. 

Talbot   Hughes's  authority   on  this 

subject,    it    may  be    looked    upim   as 

absolutely  reliable.  pokiklain  of 

FACrOKV    OF 

"  Art,"  by  Auguste  Rodin.     A  new  edition.     (Redder 
and  Stoughton.     6s.  net) 

That   Mrs.    Romily   Fedden's  translation  ol  .-Xuguste 
Rodin's  work  on  A>-t  has  attained  the  dignit\(if  a  second 

edition  is  a  matter 
of  gen  eral  c  o  n- 
gratulation.  M. 
Rodin,  as  the  great- 
est of  li\ing  scidp- 
tors,  connnands  a 
respect  that  would 
hardly  be  given  to 
any  othe  r  artist, 
and  this  book,  so 
broad-minded  in  its 
\iew5,  so  logical  in 
its  exposition,  and 
so  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  shows 
ihat    he   is  c(|uaily 


qualified  to  speak 
on  the  theoiy  of 
art  as  to  produce 
niaster|)ieces  of 
sculpture.  The 
present  edition  is 
well  illustrated, 
printed  in  bold, 
cleart\pc,and  well 
mounted. 

"  Bird  Cay  " 
By  H.  de  Vere 
Stacpoole 
(Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co  , 
Ltd.     5s.  net) 


■  I'OR  ruArr  of  c;ova 


SANCHEZ   COEl.I.O,    "DON    CARl.OS  ' 


MK.    II.    I.F   \FKh 

Sl'Ai  I'OOl.K  in  />'/;■</  6'rti'conduc:ts  us  on  a  thrilling  cruise 

in   sc.orh    of  buried    treasure   in   a    desert    island.      The 

1  hero,    Dick    Bannister,    lives  in   the 

spacious  ( ieorgian  days  when  piracy 
had  hardly  become  a  thing  of  the 
])asl  and  llu-  romance  of  the  ocean 
had  not  been  weakened  by  the  ad\  em 
of  steam.  The  plot  of  the  stor\  fol- 
lows the  inevitable  course  of  tales 
of  treasure-hiMiting,  but  the  diflcr- 
ent  ch.iracters  are  so  well  jjortrayed 
and  the  liical  colom-  mi  realisticalh 
intiiiduced  thai  one  can  .accepl 
the  narrati\e  as  that  of  an  actual 
event  without  an\'  undue  strain 
on  the  1  ni.ig  i  11  a  I  ion.  The  illuslra- 
tions  in  colour  b\  .Mr.  R.  Wheel- 
wright are  well  drawn,  and  their 
colouring  is  generally  etfeclive, 
yet   one    feels    thai    he   has   not   made 

the     mo^t    of    his    opportunitio.        His    sailors,     clothed 

in   spotles-,  white   ducks,    have   more    the   appearance   of 

yachtsmen   than    the 

nondescript    crew    of  ^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^m\ 

a   small   schooner 

engaged  in  a  des|)er- 

ate  vent  u  re,  and 

look  altogether  a  too 

refined  and  genlle- 

ni.inl)'  |iarl.       The 

story   i-.    one    of   the 

best   books   lor  boys 

that  has  been  issued 

for   some    time,    and 

if  not  of  quite  such 

enthnilling  interest 

as     S  t  e  \  e  n  ■-  o  n  '  s 

Treasure  Island. 

surpasses  that   work  cakvai  no,  "oonasanta 

in  plausibilitv.  iatalina '' 


TIIK    ANCIKXI 

i:rF;N   RKTIKO 


r/i(-   lUiifitrations  on   tliis  jx'iie  arc  from    ••Art   in   S/>ain  ''   (Heincniann). 
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Tlic  C  'oi///oissc/ir 


"  Alastair,"  with 
a.  Note  of 
Exclamation  by 
Robert   Ross 
(John  Lane 
42s.  net) 


TnK  fofty-thrcc  drawings  o( ^-l/us/tiir  wh'tch  the  hnu^t- 
of  the  Bodlcy  Head  have  wisely  seen  til  to  present  in  a 
handsomely  bound  volume  to  an 
Kn^lisli  public  are  full  of  delicate 
fantasy,  though  many  of  them  may  be 
considered  remarkable,  but  unhappy, 
inventions.  Fantasy,  indeed,  plays 
lightly  and  fancifully  with  this  young 
man's  pencil  ;  his  work  bespeaks  an 
unique  and  inteiesting  |)ersonality.  The  majority  of  the 
drawings  are  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  Ibsen  atmosplierc, 
especially  the  jilate  Cii?ii/e/i,  /holes  tie  i^cns  (/lie  les _i;eiis 
la,  while  his  Carmen,  je  r'ai's  ila/iser  pour  7'Oiis,  reminds 
us  of  the  best  work  of  the  /lie  Jiii^erui  school.  Alastair- 
Kobert  Ross  writes  in  his  note  of  exclamation,  claims  to 
have  Russian,  Spanish,  and  English  blood  in  his  \eins. 
'■  1  cannot  promise,"  says  Ross,  in  an  ironic  tone,  "for 
hun  or  collectors  an  earl\-  death  :  he  is  a  total  abstainer  : 
and  as  he  is  only  t\M-nt\'lour,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
be  said  about  his  life  oi'  adventures."  .As  the  work  of  a 
man  of  only  twenty-four,  it  is  wondeiful,  and  to  the 
conservative  and  old-fashioned  in  view  it  reveals  not  a 
little  |)recocity.  It  is  to  be  lioped  that  time,  as  it  so  often 
doe^,  will  not  close  up  its  channels  of  inventiveness  and 
rob  Us  of  the  boldness  and  individuality  of  youth  which  is 
so  charming  when  il  is  allied  to  genius.  The  plates, 
which  have  been  faithfully  reproduced,  include,  besides 
the  Carmen  sequence,  several  Erd^^eist  illustrations. 
Saints  and  t/ie  Lady  of  Pain  (Swinburne),  La  Dame  aii.x 
Camel ias.  La  Dame  //erodias,  Po/aire,  7 /le  / lappv  /'rime 
illustr.ition  for  Wilde's  story\  J/essalina  (.Swinburne: 
Mosi/iie  of  Oiieen  Hersliahc  ,  and  designs  for  posters. 

THKorcn   the  house    of  T.    Fisher   L'nwin,    Bernard 

.Miall  has  produced  the  bioi;ra])hy  of  Pierre  Garat,  whom 

lie  describes  as  singer  and  exquisite. 

'  Exquisite  is  (piite  an  excellent  won! 

Singer  and  ,        ■  ,  .  ,  ,-    1 

„         .   .      „,  to   gi\e  an  adequ.ate   idc.i   ut    this 

Exquisite,     by  ,       1      r  1        t-     1      •        ,,  ,, 

„  ,  ...    ,,  claiulv  fiom   the    Euskarian    Hi    s, 

Bernard  Miall  ,',,•,., 

,T  ft.  II  "'"'  '"'ide  hiniselt  the  latest  sensa- 
(T.  risher  Unwin 

(.A    „,.\  """   "'    I'aris    in   a    period   when 

lo.s.  od.  net)  1 

sciis.ations   had  to    be  sensations  in 

the  whole-heartedne^-.  of  the  word.  This  prii-,\n{al  ot 
ISorde.iux  appears  to  have  left  the  countivside  and  its 
manners  ever  behind  him  the  day  he  entered  I'aris,  for, 
though  only  a  youth,  he  was  a  perfect  dancer,  could  ride 
like  a  centaur,  Miall  tells  us,  and  an  unrivalled  skater, 
besides  being  a  precursor  of  fashion,  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  admirers.  In  his  preface  Hernard  Miall  writes: 
'■  If  in  my  endeavour  to  show  him  ,is  he  w.dked  his  vvcnld 
I  h.ive  .It  limes  said  ovenniiih  of  th.il  world,  :ind  allowed 
the  image  ol  the  man  to  grow  dim.  It  is  th.it  the  iii.ileri.d 
to  be  Used  is  scanty  out  of  all  jjroportion  to  the  stir  mv 
hero  made  when  alive."  In  our  view,  whatever  the 
material  there  was  to  hand,  no  com|)rehensivc  idea  could 
be  had  of  G.ir.it  .qiart  fiom  his  setting,  and,  in  expati:itlng 
at  length  of  the  jicriod,  tlie  writer  of  this  remarkable 
book  has  'Unconsciously  it  may  be;  not  allowed  his 
hero  "  to  grow  dim."  The  reader,  in  fact,  sees  (iarat  on 
everv   p.ige.  though,  it   may   be  ;iverreil,  on   many  le.ives 


he  appears  in  the  blue  charm  of  distance.  The  work  is 
well  written,  and  illustrated  with  thirty-five  plates,  includ- 
ing "( Iarat  at  the  Zenith  of  his  Career,"  a  caricature  of 
the  period;  "The  (larden  of  the  Palais-Royal";  Marie 
.Antoinette,  from  the  well  -  known  painting  by  Mme. 
\'igee  Le  Brun,  which,  by-the-by,  has  appeared  in  THK 
CoNNOlssKfK,  and  one  of  this  artist  herself 

A  MOKK  remark.ible  work  than   'P/ie  Poo/-  of  Pleasure 
has   not  been  published  for  some  time.      It  is  an  asset, 
and  yet  not  an  asset,  to  the  world  of 
"The  Book  of  ,„.(       M,.    Spare  has  undertaken  the 

Pleasure  difficult  t.isk  of  giving  form  to  vague 

(Sclf-Love)  "  j^|^.,^^_  .^|^.j  ,,|.|g  i^^^j^j  confess  th.it  both 

By  Austin  ,        ,        ■               j    .1       .     . 

the   drawings   and    the   text    are    m 

Usman  spare  ,    .  "                                ,  ,             , 

,„                  .  several    instances   inscrutable,    and 

(Co-operative  ^     ,         , 

r,      ,.■       c     •  »  nianv   of  the  plates   at    hist  appear 

Printing  Society,  -                  '                            ,     ;    , 

T.J      ,„     Aj        .\  meaningless,  and  an  ;irt-lover  s  feel- 

Ltd,     IDs.  od.  net)  ^ 

ings,  after  a  ])erusal  of  .Mr.  .Spare's 
powerful  line-work,  are  of  regret — regret  that  an  artist 
should  dissipate  his  undoubted  abilities  in  such  a  chaotic 
manner.  That  there  is  a  hidden  meaning — nay  more,  a 
message — in  several  of  these  drawings  is  to  be  admitted, 
and  this  message  cannot  be  rev  caled  by  one  scrutinv  ol 
any  one  of  the  drawings,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ernest 
H.  R.  Collins  in  his  introduction  to  this  publication,  "on 
more  intimate  acquaintance  will  .give  up  some  ot  its 
secrets.''  He  says,  "  Should  we  not  revel  in  these  forms 
springing  from  forms,  these  lines  leaping  like  flames  upon 
the  paper?"  Yes.  even  though  they  puz/le  us,  they  fill 
us  with  wonder  .md  ;uiiazement. 

Dr.  .\|'.R.\}I.\M  Huthlfs,  Lite  director  of  the  Royal 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  H.ague,  who  is  visiting  the   public 

and  private  galleries  in  America,  ob- 
Dr.  Brcdius  on  ,'  ,      . 

serves  m   :i   letter  ti>  .1  ( unespondent 
American  it    ■.       1  1,       1     m 

_    ,,     .  in    HolhuHl    upon    Dutch    .Masters: — 

Galleries  ,^,.  ,  ,  ■      ,      ^ 

f  irst  taking  our  lie:irings  in  tlie  New 

^'ork    Museum,    with    its   two   distinguished    Renil)r:indt 

heads,  and  its  P.  de  Hooch  I'Mor.gan  ,  with  which  Jan  v. 

der  Kellen  sur|)rised  me  one  night  in  the  Frederikstra:it  : 

he  hail  found  it  in  a  corner  for  nothing,  if  it  was  a  genuine 

work!      Hi  las,    he   had    Ijought  it  nn  the  condition  tiKiI    1 

o|iineil  it  to  Ik-  so  ;    it  is  a  very  tine  eaiiv'  work — an  inner 

idurtv.ird,  with  .1  woman  doing    washing,  and  .i  beautllul 

little  girl  ;  one  of  the  very  best.       At  various  art  dealers 

were  many  beautiful   things — for  example,  at  Knoedler's, 

a  Rembrandt  of  1638,  fiom  Lord  Mansfield. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  th;it  in  the  Montreal  Museum  h.mgsa 
recently  discovered  dr.uvmg  by  Rembr.iiull  that  r.mks 
with  his  very  best.  It  is  the  de.ith  of  a  p.iti  i.iii  h,  sur- 
rounded b)'  tiguies,  w  hosi-  fices  displav'  the  varied  signs 
ol  griel  and  awe — a  work  that  m:iy  be  considered  more 
or  less  a  pendant  to  the  '  Death-bed  of  Mary.'" 

Dr.  liredius,  who  is  ,111  .uithority  nl  110  me.m  order,  is 
n  ported  to  have-  said  :  "  Most  ot  the  gre.it  collectors  in 
.America  h.ive  bought  prudently,  and  the  masterpieces  in 
their  collections  have  well-authenticated  histories. 

"  1  :im  enthusiastic  about  your  great  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum.     It  is  must  admit. ibly  ariMugcd  and  the  disposition 
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of  the  works  of  art  perfect.  The  only  point  I  allow  myself 
to  differ  with  your  authorities  upon  is  in  regard  to  the 
top  liKhtin,y.      1   am  always  opposed   to  tliat.  at  least  for 


such  works  as  were  painted  in  a  side-lit  room  such  as 
Rembrandt's.  I  think  the  top  light  robs  such  paintings 
of  nunh  of  their  de])th  and  richness.       Our  own  gallery 


HANGINC.     UP    THE    WASHING  ATTRIliL  TED    TO    JEAN     BAPTISrE    SIMEON     (HARDIN 

FKO.M     "THE     ART    OK     THE     GREAT     MASTERS"  (SAMPSON     LOW) 
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\va->  for  many  MMir.  an  oUi  liousi'  willi  ii>cini->  mm  li  a-~  ucic 
(liosc  in  \vliii.:h  Kcmliranill  painti-il.  'rlien  wr  had  .1  iit:» 
gallcrv  with  a  top  li.L;lit.  and  tlu-  t'anioii^  Aii;/:!  ll'aU/i 
was  ^liow  n  tluri.',  bin  rMiyhody  t'clt  at  once  that  .1  mis- 
take had  been  niadf,  so  finally  «(,-  were-  tona-d  to  sci-k  a 
new  installation  for  it  with  side  lij^lits,  win  ic  it  now  is. 
\Vc  ex])c-rimfnti'd  for  a  uholr  \iai-  brfoir  u  c-  tinall)  de- 
cided tlic  mailer,  Init  we  aic  now  1  ontent  w  nh  om  li^^htini^. 
It  is  obieclcd  to  by  some  that  with  side  li;4hts  some  |)or- 
tions  of  the  wall-s])acc  are  less  well  lit  ihan  other-.,  'rh.it 
is  true,  lull  then  in  a  bit;  eolleetion  there  are  alw.iys  lessei 
cxani])les  that  n^ay  be  ;^i\en  the  ^eeondaiy  jiositions." 


Sir  Fk.\nk  Short,  I\..\.,  now  President  of  the  Royal 

Society  »f  I'aintcr-Etchers  .mil  I'lofessor  of  Engraving  in 

the  Ko\.d  College  of  .\rts,  in  a  recent 
"  Don'ts"  for 

the  Collectors 

of  Prints 


lecture  on  "  Etching  and  Engraving" 
at  the  \'icitori.i  and  Albert  ^^u^eunl, 
-..till  ih.it  Kenibi.indts  work  1  imtained 
the  whole'  g.miut  of  etching.  And  w.is  still,  and  would 
remain,  the  gre.it  l.mdm.ark  of  the  .irt.      Speaking  of  the 


origin  of  engr.i\ing.  he  -.t.ited  th.it  for  .ill  purposes  with 
which  they  wa-re  concerned,  it  might  be  taken  as  dating 
Iriiiui  the  first  part  of  the  til'teenth  centur\-,  the  earliest 
d.ite  known  ml  any  prmt  Ijeing  144''-  I'l  dealing  with 
the  proper  piinting  of  etched  or  engraved  work,  the 
lecturer  obser\ed  thai  Whistler,  during  his  middle  ])eriod, 
had  worked,  though  alwa\s  fastidiously,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  printing,  but  in  hitler  days  returned 
to  his  first  methotl,  expressing  his  conviction  that  clean 
printing  was  essenli  d  to  true  etching,  ('olour-printing 
w.is  a  hybrid  .ut.  without  dignit\  of  true  engraving  and 
w  ilh  only  an  apjiroximation  of  fine  colour.  The  leclurer 
s.iid  thai  he  had  no  sympathy  with  colour-prints,  save 
onlv  those  produced  by  the  Japanese  niethcjd.  In  con- 
clusion, ike  president  gii\e  a  short  list  of  "Don'ls"  tor 
the  collector.  Don't  stick  etchings  or  engravings  down 
tightf)'.  Insert  their  earners  in  a  jiaper  backing.  Don't 
hang  them  on  a  damp  w  all  or  in  a  damp  room.  If  you  do, 
the\'  will  show  mildew  by-and-by,  and  you'll  be  very  sorry 
that  you  did  it.  Don't  put  any  pressure  on  a  me/zotinl. 
Don't  draw  a  finger-nail  across  a  me/zotint.  If  \ou  do, 
Nou'U  disturb  the  "burr''  and  spoil  the  print. 
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An  Exhibition 
of  Works  by 
English  Masters 


The  English  scluioi  of  the  Lite  eighteenth  .ind  early 
nineteenth  centuries  has  rarely  been  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  the  t\vent\-three  picked 
examples   shown   at   the   exhibition, 
held  at   Messrs.   Agnew's  C.allcries 
43,  Old   Bond  Street\   on  behalf  of 
the  Artists'  Benevolent  .Association.      In  this  nearly  every 
artist  represented  was  seen  at  his  best,  and  visitors  could 
gauge    the  relative   lucrits  of  Reynolds.    ( ".ainsborough, 
Romney,   and  Raeburn  by  works  in  which  their  salient 
characteristics  were  full)-  and  beautifully  illustrated.     .\n 
e.xception  must  be  made  as  regards  Hogarth.       It  is  the 
caricaturist  rather  than  the  artist  who  is  exemplified  in  his 
well-known   Taste  in  High  Life,  so  that  it  attracts  more 
because  of  the  humour  of  the  theme  than  the  manner  of 
its  presentment.      .Sir  Joshua   Reynolds,  who  conics  next 
in  point  of  chronology,  is  seen  in  four  typical  works;  they 
show'  him  as  the  lifelong  student,  ever  varying  his  methods 
in  the  attempt  to  combine  in  individual  pictures  qualities 
which    had   only    been    realized    previously   by   masters 
differing  widely  in  their  style  and  characteristics.      Rey- 
nolds's   technique    is    thus    less  simple    and   direct   th.m 
either    Romney's  or    ("rainsborough's,  and   his   c.in\ascs 
have  c  o  n  s  e- 
quently  deterio- 
rated far  more 
than  theirs.    Vet 
this  CO  ra  ple.xity 
of  technique   is, 
in  his  case,  evi- 
dence of  a  more 
richly   furnished 
m  i  n  d,    and    a 
desire   to   em- 
botly  more  in  his 
pictures.     One 
can  imagine  that 
he  never  com- 
menced ii  can- 
\'  a  s   w  i  t  li  o  u  t 
holding  up  to  his 
mental     \ision 
Titian's  mastery 
t)f  c o  1  o  u r  an d 
Rembrandt's 

tecling    toi   at-  roN  rK    nu.xrrKO    caii.    komk. 

mo  sphere,   for  w    mkssks.   walk 
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something  of  both  is  alwavs  suggested  by  his  works.  He, 
too,  was  never  content  with  reproducing  the  mere  outward 
semblance  of  his  sitters,  but  admits  us  to  an  intimacy 
with  them  which  is  rarely  seen  to  the  s:ime  degree  in  the 
portraits  by  his  contemporaries.  This  is  exemplified  in 
such  portraits  as  Mrs.  Payne  Ualheey  ami  Child,  and 
Sctphia,  I.iiiiy  St.  Asaph,  and  her  Son.  w  here  we  seem  to 
have  surprised  the  sitters  in  the  expression  of  their  most 
tender  and  touching  emotions.  The  last-named  picture 
would  probably  be  improved  by  restoration,  for  some  of 
the  colouring  in  the  sky  and  curtain  appears  to  have  sunk, 
and  the  reds  of  the  latter  consequently  appear  unduly 
Ijrominent  ;  but  the  realization  of  the  gold  and  white  of 
the  draperies  and  the  warm  tones  of  the  tlesh  against 
the  dark  blue  sky  constitute  a  colour-scheme  of  exquisite 
be.iuty.  The  Mrs.  Gallwev  is,  if  anything,  finer:  the 
tender  richness  of  the  colour  seen  under  the  veil  of  a 
golden  translucent  atmosphere  harmonises  so  perfectly 
with  the  feeling  of  the  work  that  one  wonders  if  a  more 
expressive  embodiment  of  maternity  has  ever  been  set 
down  on  canvas.  Madame  le  Brim's  famous  picture  of 
herself  and  her  little  daughter  is  perhaps  more  touch- 
ing in  its  sentiment,  but  the  realization  is  dry  and  hard 

compared  with 
this  m.isterpicce 
b  y  K  e  y  n  o  1  d  s. 
One  has  been 
tempted  todilate 
so  much  on  the 
beauty  of  these 
works  that  the 
other  examples 
of  1  lie  artist, 
Cupid  as  a  LinL- 
boy,  one  of  his 
best  pictures  of 
childish  arch- 
il e  s  s.  a  n  d  his 
th  ree-(|ua  rt  e  r 
length  of  l/ar- 
r  i  e  t ,  L  a  d  y 
//arris. c:\n  oniy 
be  mentioned. 

(i.iinsborougli 
was   seen    to 

i!V   t>.  wv.NNK   APfKKi.KV,    K.I.  cqual  advan- 

KKS   CAM.ERV  tagc  as  his  great 


r/ic  C  o/n/oissc/tr 


rival.      Hi>  portrait  t;r(ni|i  of  Miss  Eliznhelh  l.iniey  ami 
her  brotlu}'   Thomas  is  as  fine  an  example  of  his   Hath 
period  as  one  could  wish  to  see.      The  picture  uas  painted 
m  1768,  the  years  before   Frances    Biniie\    wrote   in   her 
diary:    ■■The  whole   town    seems   distracted    aliout    her. 
K\er_\'    other  di\ersion    is   forsaken.    .Miss    I.inley    alone 
engrosses  all   c\es.    ears,    heart-.."      (lainsborough's   pic- 
ture  enables  one  to  realize  the  wonderful   beauty  which 
made  Miss  I.inlc)'  the  idol  of  London  in  1773.  and  turned 
the  heads  of  the  Oxford   students  when  she  sant;  before 
them,  in  an  oratorio,  in  1770.     'I'hose  ■■most  bewitcliini^ 
eyes,"  which  Frances  Burney  mentions,  are  here  set  down 
with  all  their  lustre,  and  he  catches  to  a  nicety  the  plead- 
iuL;  expression  of  coimtenance  indiiatiny  ■■diffidence  and 
a  strong  desire  o(  ple.isini;,  '  which  always  appears  to  ha\e 
characterised   her.       In   dainsborough's  hands,  however, 
this   expression    assumes   deeper   significance  ;   one   can 
lead  it  in  the  awe,   the  longing,  the  desire  for  things  of 
wliich  she  has  no  knowledge,  which  burden  the  soul  of 
a   young  girl  just   entering  into  womanhood.      .-Xnother 
Hath    celebrity   painted    by   (Jainsborough  is  the   .Master 
of  the   Ceremonies  there — Captain   William   Wade,   who 
succeeded  Beau  Nash  in  the  office  in   1769.      The  |iic- 
ttu'e,  which  was  painted  in  1771,  is,  in  its  way,  as  gre.a 
a  tour  (ic  force  as  'I'lic  Blue  Boy.      Here  the  dominant 
note    of    the    jiicture     is    at'l'orded    b\    the    vi\  id    red   .and 
gold     of    the     sitters    costiune,    whuh    aie    repeated    in 
modified    aicents    in   the    sunset    b.ickground.    so   tli.it    .1 
warm,  almost  hot,  lone  is  carried  throughout  the  cam. is. 
.Xnother  male  portr.iit  l->\'  the  artist  was  one  of  Kii/uud 
I'liul  Jodrell.  F.K.S..  M./'..   iu   wliich   he  li.id   used  the 
jiale   c:ouiUenance  of  his  Mibject  to  accentuate  a  delicate 
harmony   of  green   and   mau\e,    while  a   |irett\    brunette 
|)ortrait   of  P>int'ess   .luoustii  Spp/iiii  completed   his  list 
ol  e\am|ih^. 

Koninex  is  inferior  to  either  Reynolds  or  Cainsborough 
in  lii^  posver  ot  atmospheric  expression  ;  he  seems  to  have 
seen  in  line  rather  than  colour,  and  so,  while  in  his  picture 
ol  l.titly  Isoliellii  llaiiiillon  the  figure  is  invested  with  a 
certain  staluesc|ue  dignity  pei  iiliar  to  himself,  it  is  harder 
than  most  of  the  exani])les  of  his  two  great  predecessors. 
.\e\crtlieless,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  artist,  succinctly 
and  -.imply  ]iainted,  and  setting  forth  with  considerable 
fascination,  if  not  much  intimacy,  the  jiortrait  of  a  high- 
liorn  aiul  beautiful  wciman.  'I'he  picture  of  J.aiiv 
AH'Cinitrle  cunl  lier  Sun.  William  Charles,  is  cleaii\-  in- 
tlueiued  liy  the  inspiration  of  Reynolds,  though  more  in 
its  conception  than  execution.  The  two  figures  are  will 
composed,  and  the  white  satin  dress  of  the  lady  and  the 
pink  costume  of  the  lioy  are  brilli.iiith  painted.  The 
other  pictures  of  this  arti--t  included  in  the  CNliibition  .ire 
the  well-known  portraits  of  Lord  an,/  I julv  .Mmlcod.  and 
l.iuiy  //ainillpi!  ri'iiilim;  a  Paper  |)opularly  suii])Osed  to 
be  an  ac  count  ot  one  ot  I.ind  XeKon's  victories.  .\s  tlie 
piclurc  w.is  painted  .ibout  17X3,  when  NeNon  was  a 
coniparati\cly  unknown  frigate  capl.iiii,  and  the  fair 
Kniin.i  did  not  come  into  coiiia<  1  with  him  until  main 
years  later,  the  supposition  must  needs  be  dismissed  .is 
<  rroneous. 

I  lung  amidst  sm  h  ni.isterpiec cs  as  h,i\e  been  des(  ribed. 


the  Miss  Croker  of  .Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  con\evs  the 
impression  that  it  belongs  to  an  inferior  grade  of  art. 
The  cxecaition  is  laboured  and  finicking,  and  the  colouring 
somewhat  metallic.  Against  these  faults  one  can  onlv  set 
the  dubious  advantage  that  it  displays  more  studied  and 
careful  drawing  than  the  works  of  the  great  eighteenth- 
century  masters.  Raeburn  hohis  his  own  with  them 
better,  though  e\en  he,  when  judged  b\  the  s.ime  exalted 
standard,  betrays  a  certain  amount  of  iiiannerism  and  a 
desire  to  realise  the  obvious  as  easily  and  fluently  as 
possible.  He  and  Lawrence  apparently  failed  to  always 
gi\e  full  ex])ression  to  their  great  natural  talents  through 
diametricalh-  opposite  reasons  —  Lawrence  because  he 
distrusted  his  own  powers,  and  so  tried  to  convev  by 
elaborate  and  laboured  execution  what  would  ha\e  been 
better  told  in  free  and  unstudied  brushwork  ;  and  Raeburn, 
because  his  unchallenged  supremacy  over  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  Edinburgh  made  him  take  his  art  too  easily. 
The  I'allcrson  Children,  if  fresh  in  colour  and  fluent  in 
handling,  is  too  much  on  the  surface,  while  the  grouping 
IS  awkw.iid  and  artificial.  The  best  of  his  examples  here 
was  undoubtedly  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Grei^oiy. 
which  was  expressed  with  restraint,  impregnated  with 
atmospheric  feeling,  and  marred  by  no  sense  of  over- 
slickness    in    the   brushwork. 

<  Uher  ]iic  tures  in  this  wonderful  exhibition  included 
a  poetical  Turner  and  an  uniisualK  fine  male  portrait 
by  Beechey,  and  .Moil.md  s  .Ifriian  Nospilali/\ — well 
painted,  but  hardly  comparing  in  interest  with  the  artist's 
English  scenes.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  have  to  add 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  works  were  seen  in 
public  in  England  for  the  l.ist  lime,  for  they  were  being 
exhibited  pre]iarator\  to  despatch  to  America  to  be  united 
w  ith  the  l'ier]>iiiit  Mor^.m  collection  to  which  the\-  belong. 
.Xinoiii;  these  111. ly  be  mentioned  the  .Uiss  I.inley  ami  her 
JUothcr.  Mrs.  Payne  Galhoey,  Cupid  as  a  Linhl'oy,  and 
J.ady  Haniillon  reading;.  \<il  |jartingwith  such  treasures 
is  not  all  loss.  In  the  p.ist  the  repul.ition  of  the  British 
school  abroail  li.is  gieath  suff'erid  through  it  hieing  repre- 
sented so  sparsely  and  indifferently.  ()ne  must  therefore 
look  upon  these  paintings  as  so  many  advertisements  of 
English  art — samples  the  beauty  of  which  will  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  great  school  to  which  they  belong, 
and  inspire  our  cousins  in  America  with  the  same  pride 
in  its  achievements  and  the  same  regard  for  it  as  we 
ourselves  feel 

TUK  news  ol  the  resignation  of  .Sir  Ernest  A.  Waterlow- 
liom  llie  presidini  y  ol  the  Royal  -Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-t'olours. on  .iccountof  iU-he.dth, 
will  be  received  with  gener.d  regret. 
.Sir  I'anest  h.is  filled  the  office  with  dis- 
liiuliun  Icjr  sixteen  years,  and,  iuclging 
fi'im  the  \iniit\  ol  his  recent  work, 
there  .ip|ie,iied  little  cause  lo  antu  ipale  lh.it  he  would 
Inid  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  loo  onerous.  The 
eleilion  of  Mr.  .\llVed  I'.usoiis,  R..\.,  .is  Sir  lanest's 
successor  ap]ie,irs  to  denote  ill. it  there  will  be  no  (  li.mge 
in  the  polii  \  of  [jiiigressive  i  onserv.ilism  hilheito  lollowcil 
b\    the   Soiiely.      Mi,    I'.irsons  belongs  to  ihe   \'iiloii.in 
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school  of  artists,  his  picture,    ll'/ien  Nature  painted  all 

Things  gay,  being  bought  by  the  Chantrey  fund  so  long 

ago  as  1887.     Besides  being  a  capable  artist  in  oil  and 

water-colour,  he  has  attained  fame  as  a  black-and-white 

illustrator,  the  pastoral  scenes  he  drew  for  Harper's  in 

the  late  "  seventies  " and  early  "eighties  "  being  as  charm- 
ing as  any  of  his  work  in  colour. 

In  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  at  their  galleries 

(jA,  Pall  Mall  East),  the  president  was  represented  by 

four  works,  in  which  the  refinement,  delicacy,  and  truth  of 

his  art  were  well 

exempli  fi  ed. 

One  of  the  most 

characteristic 

of   these  was 

A  Foreground 

Study,  in  which 

the  plants  shown 

were    set    down 

with  the  exact 

knowledge  of  a 

botanist.      Such 

work     hardly 

meets  with   its 

due    meed    of 

appreciation 

nowada\'s,  when 

thecareful  study 

of  nature   is 

under-valued. 

Mr.  P arson s's 
work  is  valuable 
as  showing  that 
it  can  be  com- 
bined with  true 
artistry,  and 
that  the  minute 
expression  of  nature  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  fluent  and 
sentient  brushwork  or  the  realization  of  beautiful  colour. 

In  A  Farm  Girl  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  R.A. ,  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  hark  back  to  the  tenets  of  pre-Raphaelitism.  .\n 
original  member  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  would 
have  painted  the  scene  with  a  fuller  realization  of  detail 
and  have  conveyed  less  of  a  suggestion  of  atmosphere, 
but  his  work  would  not  have  been  inspired  by  a  greater 
desire  to  realize  as  much  of  natural  truth  as  it  was  possible 
to  convey  on  paper.  Mr.  Robert  Little,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  as  vice-president  of  the  Society,  had 
several  views  of  Richmond — the  Yorkshire  town  of  the 
name — and  its  immediate  vicinity,  marked  by  good  colour 
and  fine  tonal  effect.  Beautiful  tone,  too,  was  the  salient 
characteristic  q{ Evening— Titchfield,  Hants,  by  Mr.  II. 
Hughes  Stanton,  the  recently  elected  Associate  to  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  recent  predilection  for  painting  swiftly  running 
water,  generally  taking  his  view-point  from  mid-stream,  so 
that  the  water  appeared  flowing  directly  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  variety  that  can  be  obtained  from  such  similar 
themes  was  shown  in  the  drawings  entitled  The  Catiche 
tit  Urutin.  near  Etaples.  and   River  near  Montreuil :  in 


.\KCH     OK    TITUS,     KO.ME 
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both  a  waste  of  swirling  water  occupied  the  foreground, 
but  the  former  was  shown  under  a  silvery  morning  light, 
and  the  latter  tinged  with  the  roseate  hues  of  sundown. 
In  both  instances  the  tonal  harmonies  were  delightfully 
diffused  throughout  the  works,  and  the  coloration  was 
sweet  and  transparent.  The  Hasket  of  Flowers,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Sims,  R.A.,  was  somewhat  too  reminiscent  of  a 
valentine  to  be  wholly  pleasing.  One  had  a  giri  in  free 
classical  costume,  painted  with  great  robustness,  bearing 
on   her  head   a  stiffly  shaped  basket  filled  with   flowers 

and  decorated 
wi  t  h  enormous 
strands  of  rib- 
bon trailing  to 
the  ground. 
The  contrast 
b  c  t «  c  e  n  the 
nymph  and  her 
burden  was  in- 
congruous, and 
the  fine  execu- 
tion of  the  work 
could  not  re- 
el e  e  m  i  t  from 
being  a  partial 
faihuT.  In  his 
other  example, 
A  Ihown  Cloak, 
the  artist  had 
not  attempted  to 
combine  such 
conflicting  el  e- 
ments,  so  that 
the  spectator 
had  nothing  to 
disturb  his  en- 
joyment of  its 
broad  and  expressive  brushwork.  .Mr.  George  Clausen, 
R.A.,  was  seen  to  advantage  in  a  number  of  strong  sketches 
of  sky  and  cloud  effects,  set  down  with  almost  clums\-  tech- 
nique, yet  startling  in  their  vivid  litcralncss  of  realization. 
A  dainty  fancy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kackham,  entitled 
Twilight  Dreams,  showed  him  as  our  most  charming 
interpreter  of  the  realms  of  "faerie."  Three  charac- 
teristic examples  of  Mr.  C.  Napier  1 1  eniy  were  marked  by 
neither  advance  nor  retrogression  from  the  high  standard 
of  mannered  excellence  he  has  maintained  during  recent 
years.  There  were  several  coastal  scenes  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Wood,  effectively  and  originally  treated,  and  good 
examples  by  Messrs.  James  Patterson,  J.  Walter  West, 
and  Albert  Goodwin. 

.Among  the  renderings  of  mountain  sccnerv,  the  Glen 
Rosa  of  Mr.  U.  V.  Cameron  was  noteworth\-  for  its  \  i\id 
and  effective  colour  ;  the  drawing,  however,  gave  less  the 
idea  of  a  transcript  from  nature  than  a  reproduction  of, 
or  a  sketch  for,  a  scene  in  a  theatre.  There  appeared 
no  weight  or  substance  in  the  rock-masses,  and  they  stood 
against  the  sky  flatly  and  without  depth,  like  .so  many 
sheets  of  cardboard.  The  antithesis  of  this  was  shown  in 
Mr.  Colin  H.  Phillips's  The  Coolin  from  the  Ralloih  liritlle 
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/'iiss — /s/^  ()/' .s'X-jv,  uhifh.  Mjincwhut  mcmotciTKuis  in  cul- 
iiur  and  desolate  in  tVi'linj;,  ^'a\o  full  expression  to  the 
weit;litan(l  niassoftlie  tnounlains,  an<l  pictured  tlie  iaiifjcd 
erests  ol  tlie  far-reachinfj  s|)urs  and  the  fmin  and  -^triii  lure 
of  the  rocks  with  absolute  fidelity  to  natuic.  1' roni  tlie 
Iriircn  hills  of  Skyc  to  the  ])leasant  Sus>ex  Downs  is  a  far 
cr\,  but  the  feelin;^  for  nature  may  be  equally  exemplified 
in  ])ortra\ini;  both,  and,  different  in  theme  and  technique 
•IS  was  Sir  E.  A.  Walerlow's  sunny  H/ack  Mill  from  Mr. 
Phillips's  sombre  Coolin  theme,  they  were  each  animated 
by  the  same  -pirit.  Sii  Krnest  had  tre.ited  his  theme 
with  delightful  breeziness  .md  more  robust  brushwork 
than  he  i;enerally  allows  himself  to  display.  Mrs.  Laura 
l\ni_i;ht  aijain  repeated  her  favotn-ite  motif  in  her  Bu/liim^ 
Pools — undraped  .i^irls  stiindinj;  in  the  open  air  ai;ainst 
a  back^'round  of  sea  .md  sky.  ^'et  an  artist  shows 
\ersatility  less  in  choice  of  theme  than  in  \ariation  of 
treatment,  and  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Kni},dit's  fine  drawin-,' 
diftcrcd  from  its  predecessors,  denerally  she  has  pictured 
her  figures  in  stroni;  sunliy  ht,  >;. lining  her  effects  by  strong 
handling  and  \i\idness  of  coloiation.  In  her  present 
essays  she  abandoned  the  glowing  tones  she  formerh' 
.idopted  and  gave  a  beautiful  h.irmony  in  grey  and  siKcr. 
Whilst  losing  nothing  of  \  irility,  the  work  was  marked 
by  greater  refinement  and  a  desire  to  gain  her  effect 
b\  subtle  and  delicate  ton.il  harmony  rather  than  l.iy 
the  trenchant  means  shown  in  most  of  her  ])revious 
ex.unpU-s. 


.\pperle\  h.is  invested  it  with  something  of  those  feelings 
of  eternal  duration  anil  of  tragic  maiest)'  which  impress 
the  spectator  of  this  gre.itest  of  Roman  monuments. 
There  are  se\eral  other  \!ews  of  the  ^aine  building,  all  of 
which  .ire  set  down  with  ,in  impressive  siinphcitx.  gained 
by  the  elimination  or  subordination  of  e\ery  element 
which  would  interfere  with  the  homogeneity  of  the  artist's 
\  ision.  In  this  respect  a  \iew  of  'I'/ie  Forum  is  less 
fortun.Ue.  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sky  distracts  the 
attention  from  the  main  theme  of  the  vision.  .A  number 
of  \iews  of  \arious  scenes  in  Kngland  .md  on  the 
C\)ntinent  arc  included,  which  show  that  the  artist  has  no 
need  to  dc])end  on  the  forceful  contrast  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  for  gaining  his  effects,  for  he  is  equally  happy 
in  low-toned  harmonics  or  masses  of  brilliant  colour 
almost   unrelieved   bv   d.irker  hues. 


Tft'K  Roy.d  SocietN'  of  liiitish  .\itists  ina\  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  choice  of  Mr.  F'nink  Brangwyn, 
.\.K..\.,  as  their  new  president.  Like 
his  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  .-Vlfred 
Hast,  Mr.  Brangwyn  has  a  more  than 
insul.ir  reputation  ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
h.irilly  too  much  to  sa\'  that  he  is 
better  appreciated  out  of  Kngland  th.m  in  it.  .-Vs  the 
leader  of  a  vigorous  school  of  modern  art,  his  connection 
with  the  Society  will  probably  be  the  tiieans  of  consider- 
abh'  strengthening  \\s  perso?iiiel. 


The  New 
President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists 


.\Rt  Hf  I  Kt  f  I  KAI    themes,  though  tempting  to  ,in  .irtist 

bec.iuse  iif   the    hue    oppintunities    they   offer    for    strong 

lontrasts   in    li.ght    .md    shade   and 
"Sunlight  on  the      ^.^,,.,^.,^.   „,-  „^,j|;^^^._    _^,.^,   ^.^,    ^^.^^^^^    ,_, 

Ruins  of  Rome "      ..  ■      r  i     u-  i        i 

the   prosaic,  lor  a   building   rendered 

without  imaginative  percejjtion  is  ,is  bairen  in  pictori.d 
interest  as  an  architect's  plans.  In  his  w.iter-colours  of 
.mcient  Rome,  now  being  shosvn  at  Messrs.  Walker's 
Calleries  118.  Bond  Street  .  .Mr.  W\nne  .-Vpijerley.  R.I.. 
h.is  h.mdsomely  escapetl  this  pitfall.  The  spirit  of  tin- 
place  ap])ears  to  ha\e  inspired  hiiii,  .md  from  these 
trenchant  renderings  of  sun-bathed  columns  .md  .irch- 
wa\s  aiui  massuf  doorways,  .ilmost  lost  111  profmnd 
shadow,  one  gains  .i  ilearer  insight  into  the  niiglii  .md 
niaiesty  of  Rom.m  architecture  th.m  from  .my  miinbcr 
of  (.irefully  executed  drawings  to  scale.  .Must  nf  tin 
work  appe.irs  to  h.ive  been  p.iinted  direct  lioiii  ii.itiiH. 
without  the  aid  of  , my  preliminary  ])encillings — ,1  li.u.iid 
ous  ])rocedure  to  one  not  absolutcK  sine  of  eye  .md 
h.md,  but  here  hilly  jiistiHed  by  its  success.  It  resulis 
m  a  delightful  freshness  of  feeling  .ind  spont.iiieit\ 
of  ex|)ressi(in.  .\inong  the  more  iiiipoif.ml  ex.miples 
shown  .ire  the  large  companion  works  of  the  .hi//  n/ 
/'//us  imd  the  yUc'/i  of  Sc'L-riis,  notcwmtlu  lor  then 
expression  of  intense  sunlight  ,ind  the  weiglil  and 
\olume  with  whi(  h  ihe  .iitist  h.is  iinisti  d  iluse  m.iiestic 
memorials  of  Rom.m  triumphs.  .Xnoilur  di.iwing  show^ 
.in  entr.mce  to  the  ( 'olossiiiin,  through  which  the  <rowds 
must  base  jostled  to  sir  the  dyaig  .igonies  uf  the 
Christian  mart\rs  nearly  iwo  thous.md  years  .igo.  In 
the    reali/.ilion    of    this    deepK     sh.idowed     |)orlico    Mi, 


A  CENTURY  ago  Newman  Street  was  one  of  the  f  ishion- 

.ilile  residential  thoroughfares  of  London.     It  was  at  No.  14 

.      „,  ,  „  ,         that   Benjamin  West.   Rc\  nolds's  suc- 

An  Old  Oeorgian  ,  .  ,         ,  ■  '    ^   •      ,, 

..        .  cessor  to  the  presidentship  01  the  Roval 

Mansion  ^ .  .     ' 

.-Vcademy,   painted   for  (ieorge  III. 

that  extensive  scnes  of  huge,  classical,  religious  pictures 
which  perpetuate  the  artist's  memory  nither  than  his 
reputation.  J.imes  W.ird  li\ed  in  .\o.  6  of  the  same 
street,  .md  boasted  th.tt  he  lilocked  it  up  with  the  car- 
1  i.iges  of  the  aristocracy  who  c.une  to  see  the  exhibition 
of  his  works  which  he  held  in  his  own  studios  as  ,t  protest 
against  his  treatment  by  the  Roy.d  .\cadcmy.  If  not 
com. lining  quite  such  line  ex.iiiiples  of  (  u-orgian  .architec- 
ture ,is  the  .\delphi,  there  .ire  \et  in  it  .1  number  of  fine 
old  mansions  which  one  would  wish  couKl  remain  per- 
il i.mently  undisturbed. 

.\  good  specimen  ot  one  of  these  is  foumi  in  the 
premises  of  Mc'ssrs.  .\.  1).  N.ii  i.imore.  Ltd.  77,  .Newm.in 
Street  .  I'he  front. ige  h.is  icrcntK  liecii  .dtered  b\  the 
intrcnluction  ot  .1  shop-window,  but  ,is  this  has  been 
c.iiiied  out  in  .1  style  m  keeping  with  the  rest  of  ihr 
f.icade.  the  elfect  ol  the  \\liolc  li.is  not  been  inip.iiieil. 
rile  in.iin  portion  of  the  mteiior  rem. mis  in  its  origin. d 
c  ondition,  the  .\d.mis  ceilings  .md  in.intelpieces  .uid  the 
dignified  centi.il  st.uic.ise  being  pr.ii  ti<  .ill\-  untouched, 
rile  fine  old  liirniluie.  tor  which  this  linn  has  .i  long- 
established  reputation,  c  .ui  b(?  seen  to  better  adv.intage 
til, 111  loi  inei  K,  .md  some  especi.dly  interesting  pieces  ,ire 
now  oil  exhibitiiin.  .\  tine  ( iothic  in.intel])iece,  ot  c.irved 
stone,  IS  a  relic  from  that  once-  Miiport.mt  Norman  strong- 
hold.    North. iinpton    Castle.      .\    i.ire   |)iece   cjf  the    reign 
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of  Charles  II.  — a 
f i  n c  1  y  p  r  o  |)  o  r- 
tioned    coffer,    its 
panels  su|)erbly 
inlaid  in  pearl  ami 
ivory — shows  thai 
Chippendale   and 
the  later    furni- 
ture-makers ad- 
vanced  little,    if 
any,    beyond   tin- 
technical    stand- 
ards of  their  pre- 
decessors.    Of 
Chippendale 
there  are  nian\ 
examples,   one  of 
the  most  uncom- 
mon  being  a  ro- 
coco marble-slab 
bed    side-table, 
finely  carved, 
whilst  even  more 
ornate  is  an  elab- 
orately  chased 
hanging  lamp. 
One  can   wander 
through    rooms 
filled    with  old 
wardrobes   and 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury     bedroom 
furniture,   whilst 
there  are  ex- 
amples of  house- 
hold  furniture  of 
e\ery  description 
— cari'ed,    inlaid, 
and  what  not.      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  warehouse 
now  occupied  b\-  this  firm  once  f(«-mcd  the  workrooms 
of  Jackson  and  (Iraham.  furniture-m.ikers  of  great  repute 
in  former  da\s. 

The  liistory  of  architecture  and  the  history  of  furniture 
are  similar.  There  has  been  a  rise  and  a  fall,  as  there 
was  a  rise  and  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  From  the  glorious  days  of 
Klixabcth  to  the  Hanoverians,  a  de- 
cline in  the   arts  slowly   made  itself 

R.;„,.,      ,  J   ■         f^'t'  -'"fi  to-dav  men  are  turning  their 
Keigate  are  doing     .  '  " 

taics  to  the  past  and  longing  for  the 
works  ot  their— may  be — ancestors.  The  modern  man, 
however,  is  not  dead  as  to  the  past.  The  past  is  past, 
but  its  fruit  is  being  reaped  by  the  present,  as  it  will  be 
by  the  futiu'e  generations,  in  spite  r,f  what  .Mr.  Bcrn.ird 
Shaw  has  recently  said  regarding  the  modern  man's 
"a])palling  incompetence."  There  is  no  doubt  th.it, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  in  political  circles, 
in  the  home  there  is  a  desire  tor  something  delicate  and 
refined,   f.ir  removeil   from  a  world  of  vulgar  concerns. 


.\     l.lNKIiOV 
KXUlllITEIl     .\l      MKSSK: 


The  Interior  of 
the  Modern 
Home.     What 
Messrs.  Gill  & 


.\  want  there  is, 
and  be  it  noted, 
lor  elegance  in 
alliance  w  i  t  h 
comfort.  Though 
the  beaten  track 
m.iy  be  cschew- 
eil.  .{ud  looked 
down  u|)on  by  the 
.1  |)o  I  og  i  s  t  s  o  f 
Futurism,  there 
is  still  the  desire 
for  the  things  of 
old  time.  The 
world  will  not 
turn  its  l),ick  on 
")ld  customs,  old 
ceremonies,  and 
festivities  which, 
like  the  yew-log, 
originate  in  a 
humble  tree.  'J'he 
fireside,  in  other 
words  the  home, 
has  brought  forth 
s  o  m  e  o  f  o  u  r 
noblest  sons,  for 
the  setting,  or 
en  \  i  romnent,  as 
scientists  would 
call  it.  has  been 
in  an  .itniosphere 
of  rc\erence  for 
men  and  things 
of  olden  times. 

"  Is  it  difficult," 
asks  an  enciuirt'r. 
"  to  embellish  m\ 
house  with  ancienl  memories?"  .A.  reply  is  not  easy,  but 
one  knows  the  arts  anil  crafts  of  the  workmen  of  to-day. 
Originals  can  be  obtained,  or  exeinplaircs  executed  by 
artists  whose  knowledge  is  beyond  dis])ute.  "What  was 
good  for  my  forefathers  is  good  enough  for  me,''  said  a 
noble  duke,  little  realising  at  the  time  that  he  was  uttering 
a  truth  whose  \erity  there  was  no  gainsaying. 

Mr.  Ceorge  Cecil,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Cox- 
NoissKLK,  has  dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  the  collector 
who  has  hatl  to  attend  "  sales  of  e\ery  description  "  to 
achieve  a  representative  collection.  In  our  days,  or 
should  we  sa\',  days  of  the  moment,  as  regards  the  old 
connoisseur  his  difficulties  are  overcome.  He  knows  the 
houses  upon  whom  he  can  rely,  and  whose  special  science 
is  antiques.  Take,  for  instance,  Messrs.  C.ill  &  Reigate, 
of  Oxford  .Street,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all  col- 
lectors both  great  and  sinall.  For  the  first  time  for  over 
fifteen  years  this  old-established  firtn  intends  holding  .i 
sale  of  genuine  antiques  in  their  Soho  galleries.  Furniture 
dating  frotn  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  will  be  offered  at  sale  prices  from  next  January 
5th  to  the  24th,  together  with  exeiiiplaires  produced  by 
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artists  whose  kiunvledjic  of  the  masters  of  furniture  is 
bevond  ihspute,  by  the  fact  that  ]>ieces  of  furniture.  e\- 
ccptinj;  1)efore  an  expert  of  renowned  sl<ill,  would  ])ass 
for  orii^inals.  A  visit,  however  temporary,  to  tlie  galleries 
of  Messrs.  llill  &  Rei:.4.ite  would  immeihately  surprise 
one  with  the  reni.irkable  exhibition  of  old-world  thins.;s 
they  ha\i-  in  their  rooms  which  are  in  h.irmony  with  the 
lovely  creations  they  display.  Let  us  not  fori^et  the 
moral  of  AUuidiii  and  the  Wonderful  Lump:  the  old 
lamp  is  of  wonderful  value— a  value  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  modern  production,  for  the  old  lani]) 
iihi.'ays  has  its  \alue,  which  (mly  increases  as  time  wears 
on.  To  ajiply  the  application,  good  furniture  alwa\s  has 
Its  price,  and  it  is  only  the  individual  who  si.[uandcrs  his 
money  in  cheap  furniture  who  regrets,  or  whose  relations 
regret,' to  rue  the  day.  In  the  history  of  furniture,  as.  in 
the  history  of  all  the  other  arts,  there  arc,  .is  Ur.  Bnuides 
remarked  quite  recently,  "but  a  few  great  men.'  Let 
Us  |iay  heed  to  the  distinguished  Danish  litli-ratcur.  ,ind 
,ip|)ly  his  witticism  to  the  interior  of  our  homes.  If  we 
lannot  afford  to  have  the  originals,  let  us  at  le.ist  ha\e 
reproductions  of  that  furniture  whose  charm  lies  not  cmly 
in  its  elegance  and  beauty,  but  in  the  old-world  atmo- 
sphere it  gives  to  the  home.  .Messrs.  Gill  &  Reigate  offer 
an  unu|ue  opportniiil\-  in  this  direction,  and.  tree  from  the 
\ulg.iiism  of  tr.iding  on  one's  lo\e  of  things  ancient,  otter 
botli  \\\v  originals  anil  cxemplaires  at  moder.ite  prices. 
Lovers  of  art  anil  collectors  general!)  are  reipiested  to 
ins|ii(i  the  catalogue  of  antiques  which  a|)pears  .it  the 
end   of  this  number. 

.\  Kt.M AKR  \IU  I.  leiier,  remarkable  for  its  length  and 
ilir  si\iiil\  of  Us  attack,  w.is  publisheil  recently  in 
i'lit-  Ol'scn'cr.  The  author,  Willi.im 
McKay,  referring  to  the  Spanish  Ex- 
hibition .It  the  ('ir.iflon  ( '..illenes,  ,i 
notice  of  which  apjieared  in  llie 
No\ember  issue  of  TllK  (."ONNOISSEUR,  writes  :  — 


Severe  Attack 
on   English 
Art  Critics 


"  Thu  catalogue,  .nchiiii.Thlc  in  ni.iny  respects,  is  calculated  to 
niisle.nl  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  compiler  has  too  often 
accepted  attributions  by  owners  or  '  experts '  who  are  iiol 
sufticiently  conversant  with  a  school  on  «hich  relatively  little 
has  been  written.  Especially  the  Knf^lish  an  critics,  if  1  may 
he  allowed  lo  say  so,  have  almost  without  e\ce]ilion  Mindly 
endorsed  some  of  the  fantastic  ascriptions  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  on  their  jiarl,  was  pcrha|i5  all  they 
could  do.  Thus,  to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  names  is  now 
saddled  widi  works  dial  have  lillle  to  recommend  them  but 
<lark  varnish  or  bad  resioralion. 

'*  .X  (_'aiducho  here,  an  .Mon/o  ("ano  theie,  is  cliccrhilly 
labelk'd  '  \'ila~'|uez,'  while  the  fine  works  of  the  less  known 
master-  are  (-las-illcd  under  the  generic  iKiuie  of  '  Kihera.' 
.\bsolule  rubbish  is  alloUe.l  fearlessly  to  X'alde/  Leal  and  C.oya. 
Ol'i-fasliioned  connui-seiirslii)!  and  the  jirotige  of  owners  may 
be  urged  as  an  excuse  in  some  instances;  l>ui  when  reccnih- 
discoverefl  canvases  are  given  lo  VelaM|ue/.  by  over-enlliusiastic 
ciilics  and  owners  some  )>rotcst  is  ini])erali\e. 

"  .\s  I  (urn  ovei  die  rejuoduclions  of  masierpieces  of  ihe 
Pradft  ill  Signor  lieriiete's  bonk  fthe  later  (ierman  edition),  I  am 
ania/ed  al  the  temerity  ot  die  Lni^Iish  crilic-.       Twice  last  year, 


when  going  round  die  \'elasque/  room  with  my  liiends  Don 
lose  \illegas  and  Signor  Madrazo,  our  comparisons  of  the 
Madrid  originals  with  those  of  Vienna  return  vividly  to  my 
mind,  and  I  feel  harm  is  being  done  rather  than  otherwise  liy 
such  an  unfortunate  and  incomplete  exhibition. 

"  The  public,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  lie  left  to  believe 
that  the  nomenck-Uure  so  recklessly  distributed  among  pictures 
is  necessarily  on  the  same  level  of  aulhenlicity  as  ihal  of  the 
ini])osing  and  disinterested  committee." 

The  art  of  the  potter  cannot  take  too   high   a  place; 

m  f.ict.  there  is  no  cr.if't  in  any  time  which  has  so  focussed 

the  interest  and  attention  o  f  all 

The  Duke  ot  peoples.      Through  pottery  one  can 


Argyll  and  the 
Art  of  the  Potter 


read  the  art  of  an  early  people,  their 
idc.ils,  their  economy,  their  history, 
their  religious  customs,  the  manner  of  their  betrothals, 
their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  their  death  observances. 
An  authority  thus  truly  observes:  "Pottery  becomes  at 
once  the  greatest  of  all  the  early  arts  and  the  reflection 
of  , ill  the  rest."  The  famous  Persi;ui  poet  of  Naishapur 
recorded  in  his  verse  a  scene  "  In  that  Old  Potter's 
.Shop  "  : 

And  suddenly  one  more  impatient  cried  :  — 
"  Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot  ?  '' 

It  w.is  in  the  spirit  of  this  very  imp.itience  th.it  the  King 
.md  (^)ueen  visited  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in  May  oi 
l.ist  vear,  and  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  h.is  in  \  ie\\ 
.111  annual  pottery  fair,  after  the  example  of  the  one 
held  at  Lcipsic.  Thus  our  potter  is  brought  out  of  his 
"  bashfulness."  and  is  content  to  no  longer  ctmce.il  his 
\csscl  under  a  bushel.  Under  this  s.ime  iin])atience 
the  Duke  of  .^i-gyll,  in  proposing  the  |jrinci|)al  toast, 
"Success  to  the  British  Pottery  and  (ilass  Manufac- 
turers' Annual  Fair,"  exjiressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
once  again  finding  himself  in  "  de.ir  old  .Stoke, '' which 
he  remembered  so  well  from  the  da\s  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  .ilw.ivs  had  to  return  hum  his  xisits  with  a 
cream-jug  in  each  pocket.  He  was  t(dd  tli.il  the  \oiing 
worlds  overseas — with  one  of  which  he  li.id  the  honour 
lo  be  officially  connected  for  li\e  years — were  among 
their  best  customers  for  British  ware.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  m.iintain  til. it  pre-eminence.  Mean- 
time, the\  h.id  not  hmnd  in  Canada  any  particularly 
good  cl.ivs,  nor  li.id  they  very  abundant  coalfields,  so 
that  they  in  the  Potteries  could  feel  that  they  had  some 
prospect  of  keeping  Canadian  custom  lo  ihenisehes  for 
some  time  to  come,  if  only  they  could  make  thoroughly 
good  wa\-  against  their  French  and  Cierman  ri\.ds.  It 
was,  he  understood,  one  of  the  iii.iin  objects  ot  the  pre- 
sent gathering  th.it  llie\  should  lake  counsel  together  as 
to  how  best  to  extend  the  siipjih  of  British  w.ires.  not 
oiiK  to  then  doniinioiis  merse.is.  but  to  e\  er\  boils  .  .mil 
this  obiect.  11  was  thought,  would  best  be  ,itt. lined  by 
li.ixing  e.icli  ye.ir  an  organised  displ.iy  id  tlic-ir  work. 
For  such  .1  displa\'  there  could  be  no  liettei  pi. ice  tli.m 
the  county  borough  of  Stoke  oii-1'reiu,  so  con\enieiit 
of  access  bdiii  all  the  great  Midland  centres,  and  so 
convenient,  too.  toi  those  ]>assing  ihnuigh  tins  (luinlry 
on  their  w.i\    to  oi    boiii    other  kinds.      It  w.is,  iheielore. 


City  rent    ^Irt    Xotes 


proposed  that  there  should  be  a  ceramic  show — not  a 
sporadic  affair,  held  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  an 
exhibition  held  annually.  He  believed  they  were  entirely 
right  in  adopting  tliat  course,  so  that  everyone  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  gauging  the  value  of  British  ware 
set  out  for  the  time  being.  It  was  very  easy — diftlcult 
though  it  might  seem — to  export  china.  The  Romans 
were  always  successful  in  exporting  their  ware.  If  the 
Romans  could  do  that,  they  in  the  present  day  could  do 
more,  and,  with  the  beautiful  ware  that  they  now  turned 
out,  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  them  to  keep  the  whip-hand 
of  the  market.  He  wislied  them  all  success  in  their 
enterprise,  and  he  believed  success  was  within  their 
grasp. 


"  Curious  Blunder 
in  the 
Catalogue  " 


Mr.  C.  H.  Cot.l.lNS  B.\KKR,  in  a  letter  to  the  J/ivv////!,'- 
Post,  points  out  "a  curious  blunder"  in  the  National 
Loan  Exhibition  catalogue  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  He  writes  in 
reference  to  No.  83,  Por/rait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Lely.  He  says:  "This 
portrait  was  seen  by  me  at  Compton  \'emey  some  jears 
ago,  and  by  me,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  recent 
years,  attributed  to  Lely.  It  is  reproduced  in  my  book, 
Lely  and  the  Slitart  Portrait  Painters  (p.  166),  as  a 
Lely,  referred  to  in  the  text  (pp.  171,  172),  with  cross 
reference  to  the  illustration,  as  a  Lely  of  fine  quality,  and 
given  in  the  portrait  index  as  a  Lely,  with  clear  reference 
to  its  reproduction  and  place  in  the  text.  In  describing 
the  picture,  which  I  saw  in  an  uncertain  light,  I  say  that 
the  colour-scheme  is  blue  and  white  ;  I  should  ha\e  said 
blue  and  silver  grey.  But  I  made  it,  I  supposed,  quite 
clear  that  the  portrait  reproduced  on  page  166,  and 
described  on  pages  171  and  172,  was  by  Lely. 

■'In  another  chapter,  dealing  with  John  Hayls,  1  allude 
to  another  Inkiiowu  Lady,  also  at  Compton  \"erney, 
and  give  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  Hayls.  This  otlicr 
portrait  is  reproduced  in  my  chapter  on  Hayls  ip.  131  1, 
and  described  on  page  135.  The  Loan  Exhibition 
catalogue  extracts  my  description  of  the  Hayls  portrait 
and  tacks  it  on  to  the  Lely  portrait,  which  in  my  book 
occurs  thirty  pages  later.  The  object  of  this  curious 
plan  is,  I  am  autlioritatively  informed,  to  discredit  my 
conclusion  as  to  the  portrait  now  in  the  exhibition.  The 
compiler  of  the  catalogue,  working  in  haste,  seems  to 
have  deduced  that  the  remarks  on  page  135  of  my  book 
refer  to  the  portrait  fully  dealt  with  on  page  171,  and 
clearly  cross-referenced  to  the  illustration.  He  also,  I 
may  add,  deduces  that  Hans  Memlinc  is  of  the  German 
School  (under  No.  37  of  his  catalogue).  Hans  does, 
I  admit,  sound  German,  but  this  sort  of  deduction  is 
based  on  unsound  premisses." 


L.\sr   May  the   Royal   Scottish  Society  of  Painter^  in 

Water-Colours  sustained  a  severe  loss 
Edinburgh  : 

The  Water- 

Colour  Society  •  ,       ,  ,  ■,, 

,  TT.        .  m  question  with    the   rarest    skill — in 

and  Elsewhere        ,      '      .  ,  ,  ...         ,    ,  ,  •     ,,    , 

tact,   with  a  skill  probably  unrivalled 

during  the   past   half-century   by  anyone  save  Whistler 


by  the  death  of  Joseph   Crawhall,   a 
master  who  had  handled  the  medium 


and  Conder ;  and,  judging  from  the  Society's  present 
exhibition  held  at  the  Scottish  Academy's  gallery,  the 
gap  made  in  their  ranks  by  Crawhall's  demise  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  filled  within  the  near  future.  Bad 
colour  is  the  impression  chiefly  given  by  every  wall, 
while  the  majority  of  works  betray  a  sorry  lack  of 
vi\  acity :  and  it  is  far  from  ditVicult,  accordingly,  to 
single  out  the  {(:\\  things  which  are  in  any  way  excellent, 
these  last  a])i)earing  the  more  striking  by  reason  of  the 
contrast  they  offer  to  their  environment.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  redeeming  items  is  Mr.  E.  A. 
Walton's  Herd  Boy  and  Goats,  and  a  \ery  accomplished 
piece  of  painting  is  this;  for,  while  its  most  brightly  lit 
part  is  the  extreme  distance,  the  illusion  of  remoteness 
here  is  quite  adequate,  and,  as  nearly  c\cry  landscajjist 
knows  to  his  cost,  it  is  intensely  hard  to  illuminate  the 
background  strongly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  it 
from  appearing  unduly  near  the  spectator.  .Xnother 
arresting  painting  is  Miss  K.  Cameron's  Bauiburi^li,  in 
which  the  artist  has  perpetuated  at  least  some  of  that 
weird,  sinister  look  which  things  often  acquire  at  sunset  ; 
while  two  works  which  both  reflect  a  sound  feeling  for 
design  are  Picardy  Pastoral  and  Kain  Clouds,  the  former 
by  Mr.  C.  Mackie,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Hamilton,  a  painter  whose  art  invariably  proclaims  him 
talented  in  this  particular  relation.  A  free  use  of  bod\  - 
colour,  ne\ertheless,  has  given  his  picture  a  slightly 
sodden  effect  ;  and  its  shortcoming  herein  becomes 
additionally  manifest  on  turning  to  Miss  .\.  Raeburn's 
///  Xorinandy,  so  remarkable  for  its  luminosity,  and  also 
for  its  rare  purity  of  tone.  The  semblance  of  atmos])here 
is  likewise  convincing  in  this  landscape,  a  merit  salient 
again  in  a  hi.ghly  original  little  work  Ijy  .Miss  M.  (Graham  ; 
wliile  Mr.  Russell  Flint,  in  two  meridional  scenes  with 
figures,  shows  no  mean  capacity  for  suggesting  the  full 
|)Iay  of  strong  sunlight,  and  for  the  difficult  feal  of 
harmonising  colours  in  the  higher  gamut.  Technical 
cleverness  is  much  less  marked  in  a  pair  of  Scottish 
landscapes  by  .Mr.  Ewan  (ieddes,  yet  it  is,  no  doubt,  just 
their  reticence  in  this  which  gives  these  pictures  their 
singular  charm.  "La  nature  com|)ose  pour  lui,"  wrote 
M.  Mauclair  once  of  Fragonard  ;  and  the  same  might 
well  be  said  of  Mr.  Geddes,  for  a  conscious,  a'sthetic 
aim  is  seldom  adumbrated  by  his  output,  and  it  usualh' 
conveys  the  impression  rather  that  nature  had  yielded 
him  her  secrets  gladly,  and  without  his  having  to  make 
any  cftbrt. 

There  are  hardly  any  good  portraits  on  the  walls  sa\  c 
one  by  Mr.  A.  Borthwick,  a  Head  of  a  Girl ;  while  in  the 
domain  of  i^enre  there  is  little  of  note  save  an  example 
of  Heer  A.  Neuhuys,  a  Dutch  domestic  scene.  Pictures 
of  a  \  isionary  or  imaginative  kind  are  numerous  in  the 
galleiy,  and  one  by  Miss  O.  C.  Smythe  is  really  a 
triumph  of  finesse  ;  while  no  less  memorable  is  another 
by  Miss  Cecile  Walton,  Life  and  the  Artist.  Its  precise 
significance  is  cryptic,  and  would  doubtless  baffle  even 
a  Browning  society;  yet  the  workmanship  is  altogether 
exquisite,  each  separate  part  revealing  something  which 
charms — now  the  dainty  handling  of  a  diajjhanous 
stutT,  and  now  the  graceful  drawing  of  a  hand  or  foot. 
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\'irtuosily  like  Mi~-  Walton's  is  lilllr  in  c\idL-ntc  in  the 
array  of  si:iil|)Un<-.  and  iniUnxl  tin-  unly  thing  here  which 
claims  hoiiiayc-  is  a  loan  exhibit,  a  bron/e  head  ul  a 
laui;hini;  bo\.  which  almost  cnmpeti-s  with  the  analuyotis 
works  of  Mmillo.  Its  artist  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
simply  as  "  Rosso.'  a  manner  which  snggests  that  he  is 
an  old  master  ;  anil  perhaps  it  i^  not  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  this  idea  is  erroneoii-.,  S.  M(-dartlo  Rosso  being 
a  contemporary  Italian.  lie  i>  among  the  feu  men  ot 
that  countr\  who,  since  Tiepolo  .mil  I'iranesi,  ha\e  done 
anything  to  Ujihold  its  erstwhile  lofl\,  artistic  tr.iditions, 
while  it  is  interesiing  to  note  that  he  elaim^  to  h,nr 
influenced  Roilin.  .\nd  ceitamh  he  exploited  the  l.iolil, 
simple  sl\le  in  statuary  consider, ibl\  before  the  Freiich- 
fnan  h.id  achieved  his  now  famous  luilr.ai:  While 
waiving  this  point,  it  i-i  gi.itifving  ti>  find  S.  Ros^o 
winning  recognition  at  last  in  Scothuid,  for  few  li\ing 
artists  of  his  gifts  experienced  a  harder  strug.gle  tor 
success  than  he  at  the  out-iit,  when  he  h.iil  tn  work  ,is  a 
common  laboiuer  m  the  streets  of   I'ari-.. 

Miss    Florence    Urumiiiond's  exhibition    of   l.indsi  .ipe? 
and   flower-siudies  held   at    Mr.   L.  J.    Brown's   establish- 
ment in  Cireytriars  Place  emliodies  several  desirable  and 
decorative    things,    by    fo    the   best    of   them    being  one 
called  A'7r«///^'.  .1   ]iictiire  which   recalls  some  of    .Millet's 
nocturne-,  in   p.i^tcl.      I'.is^ing  to  the   New    ( '■,illery,    .Mr. 
l'e\ton    Reid's  exhibits  show    there   is  a   curious   one,  the 
distinct  technic.d  abilitv  w  huh  he  eMiices  sonu-times  being 
vitiated  by  hi^  l,n  k  of  t.ist;-  ;   but  the  reier^e  w  true  abun- 
danthof  Mr.  Duddingstone  Herdm.in,  who  is  exhibiting  a 
l.irge  collection  of  water-coliiurs  .11   Mrssi^.   Doig.  Wilson 
and  Wheatley  ■>,    I  ieorge   .Street.        The   g,dler\  h.is   been 
arranged   In  the  .mist   himself:  he   has  di.ipetl   the  w.dls 
with  white  cloth, 
whilethemount-. 
andtrames.ireol 
his  own  desii;n- 
in.g  :  and  all  this 
h.is  been  done 
with     inf.dlilile 
CO  n  n  o  i  ^  ■-  (.-  u  r 
-.hip,    yi  t    there 
Mr.    llerdmans 
,ibilitii  ^   would 
seem    lo    end. 
The     geni-r.il 
effect    of    hi^ 
^how    i^  delight - 
fid,    with    not    a 
single     j.irring 
note,  .md  lo\ely 
colour  predomi- 
n  a  n  t     e  s  e  r  \  • 
where.     Hut  one 
teeU   (  ontent    to 
-It    dow  n    .md 

i<  -t    i.ither  than  ,.,,^,,^    r\.(^\■l,.  \.\    1,   uillll. 

to   look   .11    the  IN    ilir;    fosSKSsiON 


The  Most  Evil 
Picture 


difterent  jjictures,  for  they  reflect  a  le\el  plane  of  excel- 
lence—a plane  on  which  the  jiaintcr  is  w-illing  to  loiter 
without  ever  attemiiting  to  si:ale  the  heights.  Each  of 
his  pictures  is  t.isteful  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  sameness 
about  them,  none  transcending  its  fellows  by  virtue  ot 
])Ower.  The  interiors  he  shows  arc  as  idyllic  as  Cold- 
smith's  Jh\icr/t\i  I'illai^c;  the  children  he  paints  are  no 
more  re.il  and  li\ing  than  the  nymphs  and  swains  in 
Pope's  and  Boucher's  pastor.ils.  While  all  his  works 
bring  \,igue  recollections  of  the  .lit  of  the  p.ist,  none 
stands  out  a-,  a  genuine  hum. in  utter.mce.  .\nd  -.o  the 
exhibition,  enchanting  as  it  is  for  a  moment,  leaves  no 
definite  mark  on  the  memory  :  it  is  forgotten  as  quickly 
.md  .IS  easiK'  as  .1  ]i.issage  in  the  tuneful  but  soulless 
music   of  \'erdi   and    Uom/etti. 

It  is  interesting  to  subscrilieis  to  Thi-'.  ConXOIS.skl'R 
to    read   a   remarkable    st.itement    which   emanates   t'rom 

Mr.  ,S.  C  K. lines  Smith,  who  says: 
■  1  reg.ird  the  Momta  Lisa  as  one  of 

the  most  .utnely  e\il  pictures  e\er 
p.iinted.  The  Momta  Lisa  w.is  artistic:illy  reproduced 
in  this  iienodical  a  short  while  .igo,  when  public  attention 
W.IS  di.iwn  to  the  masterpiece.  It  is  ;ilso  interesting  to 
observe  that  this  famous  picture  is  iiuw  the  subject  of  ,1 
tr.igic  story  at  the  kinem.i  entertainment. 

Italy's  Notable   Picture  Purchases 

It  is  le.irned  on  gootl  .luthoiity  that  the  It.dian  (lovern- 
ment  li.is  purchased  Tlie  E.rpiilsioii  of  the  Bonacolsis 
fiotn  MantiKi  .md  Tlic  L'ntij  oj  Cliailcs  VIIL,  which 
lielong  to  the  Crespi  collection,  for  .'SjO.ooo  and  .'^i.ooo 
res|)cctively. 

A    Duplicate 
■Plate 

In  a  f  e  w 
copies  of  our 
December  issue 
the  plate  of  the 
two  Chinese 
vases,  included 
in  the  present 
number,  was 
inadvertently 
inserted  among 
the  advertise- 
ment pages. 
Those  of  our 
readers  who  ob- 
tained copies  in 
which  the  mis- 
take occurs  will 
not  object  to 
obtaining  a 
duplicate  illus 
Iration  of  these 
fine   examples 

I  \w    nwill.loN,   .v.n.s.A.,   K.s.w.  °f     Oriental 

or    I  A  toy    uiNNir:  porcelain. 


ORRESPONDENC 


g/AM    SWAW  ic,, 


'^-^y^ 


-i^>''    r^ 


Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  I'.xpert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  lor  insjjeclion,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  .should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept..  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Paintings  by  H.  Uummer. — -^7,752  (Streaiham).— We 
c.iniiot  tr.ice  am"  record  of  tliis  jiainter  in  the  usual  channels. 

Prints  of  A\iss  Alontague  and  l.ady  Waldegrave. 

—  A7,754  (Dieppe).  —  If  genuine  original  impressions  and  in  the 
condiiion  you  describe,  these  two  prims  are  of  considerable 
value,  but  as  they  have  both  been  reproduced  we  should  need 
to  see  them  Ijefore  giving  any  opinion. 

Bartolozzi  Prints,  "Ciiarity."— .^7,755  (Tenerifte).— 
In  the  condition  described  your  two  prims  would  be  unlikely  to 
realise  more  than  two  to  three  guineas  the  pair. 

"  Tlie  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow."— A7, 757  (Dundee).— 
There  i.s  little  or  no  demand  for  books  of  this  character,  and  its 
value  does  not  exceed  los.  or  12s.  at  the  most. 

Pottery  Bowl.  —  A7,758  (West  Ealing). —  Your  French 
bowl  marked  ( iien  is  comparatively  modern,  being  made  during 
last  century.  Its  interest  and  value  to  a  collector  are  consetpiently 
slight. 

Coalport  Coffee  Service,  A.D.  1750.— A7, 760  (Water- 
ford). — Your  service  bears  the  modern  mark  of  this  factory,  and 
it  consequently  is  not  of  value  to  a  collector,  as  are  the  earlier 
])rodiictions. 

Sale  of  Pictures.  — .A7, 763  (Maida  Vale).— We  should 
advise  you  to  communicate  with  some  of  the  well-known  firms 
of  ,-\uctioneer.s  as  to  the  sale  of  your  pictures,   or  if  you   wish 


to  sell  them  priv.itely  any  of  the  firms  advertising  in  our 
columns. 

Drawing  by  J.  Slcinner  Prout.— A7, 764  (Grimsby).— 
This  artist  must  not  be  confused  with  .Samuel  Trout,  whose 
nephew  he  was.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  uncle,  but 
his  drawings  have  very  little  value. 

Indian  Shawl.— A7, 769  (Wimborne).— Though  frequently 
very  tine,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  shawls  such  as  you 
describe,  and  unless  an  exceptional  specimen,  its  value  would 
not  exceed  £2  to  £i. 

"  London  Cries." — A7.780  (Glamorgan).— Your  minia- 
ture reproductions  of  these  well-known  subjects  would  be 
unlikely  to  realise  more  than  a  few  shillings  each  at  the  most. 

Books  on  Old  China.— A7, 783  (Lee).— Handbooks  at  a 
moderate  price  on  this  subject  are  published  by  T.  Fisher 
I'nwin,  Stanley  Paul,  (i.  Bell  &  Son,  Werner  Laurie,  and 
Macmillan. 

"  Dick's  Shakespeare."— A7, 791  (Selby'.-This  edition 
is  practically  valuele.--s. 

Mezzotints  by  VN'.  Ward,  after  Morland.  — A7,792 
(Hampslcad).  —  If  genuine,  your  two  prints,  7'/ie  EffutioJ  Yoiilli- 
Jiil  Extravagance  and  The  Fruits  of  Early  Industry,  may  be 
worth  anything  from  15  guineas  to  35  guineas,  or  even  more: 
but  to  value  them  definitely  ihey  must  be  seen. 


HE  OONNOISSEVP^ 

GENEALOGICAL  AND 
LDIC  DEPARJMENT 


Special    Notice 

Rkaijkrs  of  Thk  C<i.\Mji.>.>KUR  who  dcMre  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  suliject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,   W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  persimal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with   by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will   lie  supplied  on  appli'.-ation. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desiral)le  that  the  fullest  details,  so  tar 
as  they  may   be  already  known  to  the  applicant,   should  be  set  forth. 


.•\KCNnKi.l.. — William  Arundell,  of  High  Holborn,  Ksq.,  was 
^econil  son  ol  Thom.is  Luid  Arumlell,  of  Wanlour,  co.  Wills, 
known  as  "the  vnliant,"  who,  in  158S,  sewed  with  the  Im- 
perialists against  tlie  Turks,  and  took  one  of  the  ^landards  of 
the  enemy  at  (iian,  in  Hungary.  For  his  servires  he  was 
crealed,  in  1595,  .i  Couni  of  the  Holy  Roman  linipire,  by 
Kandol|)li  H.  ;  and,  in  1605  (being  then  a  knight),  was  created 
Baron  Arnnilell  of  Wardoiir.  The  above-mentioned  William 
married  Mary,  wi.low  ol  WUliam  I.oid  St.  John,  and  .laughter 
of  .-Xnlhony  Viscount  Monlngue.  He  wa^  burieil  ai  Tisbuiy, 
wliere   there   is  a   memorial   to  Ids  niemory. 

PovN  in. r.  — Tile  arms  of  this  laTuily  were  granted  to  Richard 
roynlell  in  June,  1612.  They  are  :  Harry  bendy  of  six  arg.  and 
gu.,  on  a  chief  az.  three  e-loiles  or.  Ci,\/.  —  .\  cubit  arm  erect 
vested  gu.,  cuff  arg.,  in  the  h.md  i'|ir.  ihiee  -li|i-  .if  honeysuckle 
vert,  flowered  or. 

.\.K.M.."s. — The  nrm>  you  describe— viz. ,  1  and  4  arg.,  three 
pallets  -a.  on  a  chief  az. ,  as  ni.iny  lions'  he.ads  erased  or, 
2  an.i  ;  arg.  on  a  fesse  gu.  cotised  wavy  sa. ,  three  crescents 
i»r.  t'jr'/, — A  leopard  pass  gu.,  supporting  with  the  dexter 
paw  a  shield  or  -Ijelong  to  llie  fandly  ol  Tedcasile.oi  London. 
They  were  confirmed  and  a  crest  granle.l  in  I5<)I. 

Knoutku.  —  On  23  January,  1 7.j6,  (-'h.iile-  Knowler  wa- 
app.iinled   Captain   .if    II. M.S.    /i:  if(i,',-7Vii/ri.      He    was  placed 


on   the  retire.l  list  in  1770  with   the  rank  .if  rear-admiral,  and 
died  about    17S9. 

Thomas  Knowler,  a  brother  of  the  above,  was  third  lieutenant 
of  the  A'amiir.  un.ier  Mr.  Matthews,  at  the  encoiniter  with 
the  French  and  .Spanish  fleets  oft  Toulon,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  sent  to  England  for  the  subsequent  enquiry.  In  1746 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  French  prize  /.j'S,  and  in  1753 
to  the  Saii.^/itiry  of  fifty  guns.  Two  years  later  he  was  app.iinted 
to  the  Princess  Louisa  of  sixty  guns,  and  in  the  l.ill.nving 
year  we  find  him  with  .Adunral  Byng  in  the  Me.lilerianean. 
He  retired  in  1775  with  the  r.ink  ..I  rear-admiral,  an. I  died 
about    1784. 

An«  HI..— The  following  ]>e.ligree,  which  is  taken  from  a 
Chancery  l'r.)Ceeding  /c»:p.  James  I.,  shows  the  connection 
between  the  .\nwills  of  Lond.in  an. I  Wale-..  Xo  doubt  you 
coulil  trace  the  fandly  ba.'k  some  generations  in  Wales  : — 

I.ewi^  Anwill  =  Margaret, 
late  .)f  Llanvrothen, 
CO.  .Merioneth.    Will 
.late.l  6  March,  1604, 


William  I.ewi-  .-Xnwill  =  Elizabeth, 
Min  an.l  heir.  dau.  .>! 

Edwar.l 
llerberl, 
sent. 


Richard  Anwill     Other 
of  Barnard's         issue. 
Inn,  London, 
gent. 


HAi^iz/L',  .^9  ,y*(a^'£v 


PORTRAIT    OF     BEATRICE    DE    CUSANCE,    PRINCESS 
CANTE-CROIX.     DUCHESSE    DE    LORRAIXF 

By  Sir  Anthony  Van   Dyck. 

In  the  Royal  Collection  at   Windsor. 


SECOND  SEAL  OF  THE  MAYOR 
OF  KINGSTON-l  I'ON-HLLL,I450 
THE    MATRIX    OF    THE    SEAL    IS 

LOST 
SIZE,   li    INCHES   IN    DIAMETER 


SEAL  ON    CONVEVANCK 
TO     MAYOR     OF     HILL 

OF    I'ROI'ERTV,    1347 

THE  ONLY    IMPRESSION 

IN    EXISTENIE 


THE   COMMON    SEAL  OF 
KINGSION-UI'ON-MII.L 

2j';,    INCHES    DIWIKIEK 


SEAL  OF  THE  STATUTE 
MERCHANIS  OF  Hl'Ll. 
THE    SILYER    MATRICES 

ARE   MISSING 
THIS     IS    ONE    OF     THE 
THREE    I  M  I'RESSIONS 
I'RESERYEI)       OF       HIE 

KIN<;'s    SEAL 
2}     INCHES     DIAMEIEK 


SEAL  ON  DOCUMENT  OF  HENRY  YI.. 
GIYING  THE  CORPORATION  POWER 
TO   Bl'Y    PROPERTY  (OIIVERSEI 


SEAL  ON  DOCUMENT  OF  HENRY  Yl., 
GIYING  THE  CORPORATION  POWER 
TO   BUY   PROPERTY  IREYERSE* 
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»;.  ;'■.'>■$  a  flat  f'litte  ;■ '..'■' 


J /  ai£> ■  A'rt/Y' //  ■->  S.'.f//.     -■ 

I    J      />tc  ■':!'■      /.'»;,'.      /I/;..' 

1    //,■<  /(    .'li  <i.\t!i.'.      I  '/•/■,  .■ 

H    '.c.t'i.ii    ii    '«'.';'<*,     iitJ'-' 

t'lf  .\-':f't'r  i  :i  :  ''.fit  III  >/..■ 
■tfti/  \'-'t~.  /'/n-  {,  n!r,- 
f'-anii  IS  <  'Hntittii  tc/V/: 
■'"/(•  <>.•'■'•'■'.>   i'v  thiU't    tta*  - 


\'i(h     niitif      'ii.fi    tx>!ii 
■*'<'m( o/ihui-dfi'ts.  On 
he  uniit*    shi.-  ,tre   .•:.■.■ 

Water  ■  I'ai'i/j'^      O.i' . 
I     /?.     II  i     in.     ion^.    oj 
lUaJl  :i'.*<'(/.     The  Nimu 

i',:i!>-  ihi-  .'-■:'•«  arms.   ; 

•  •.■I't  .'U'O   SH.Util   /h'Hi-iff 

.  It    iki-     'iKiH-r    t-'i-r 

•/'.'''if.    sfi't/t   <t    -^rou/'    '' 

•■■'.',/  hluptt,\i  tlau-i-s  n 

sn::->:-:l/t.  ' 

,*  •.!,'.■.  t/'.  '(    l^-"     . 

Ma<  <\  I  o'j  inches  i''n::. 
Con  i  e  tt  /  in  n  e  e  h  e  ii  >* 
.ii:-:,/ei/ /'}  u-.oultieii l>a>ui.- 
in!t>  three  uneijuni  sk  ■ 
tii^ns.  su>-y<>un{feii  /-y  «» 
<>///«<»/  metre  head  '.vilh 
Hi-Z'tii  sliies  atui  a  tioubU 
'iKv  o/ial'!ing\i'iih  intc  ■ 
treiiiafe  zraw  tnou/t/iMt.'. 
fhite.  i6'n5-i^Po. 


The  Silvi-r  riatr  of  flic  City  of  Hull 


^IIAEK  IlKIM  r,VNK\KII.  ().;  IMIIK?. 
Illr.ll.  Willi  WHl^ri.K  HAM'l.l;  \M> 
I  IIIMI;  -  IMMll.  lOKMEl)  I  'l-  1  W'li 
l'l)MEi;kA\Ari>,      AM)       A       KOU       OK 

i.i;avi;s  KnrMi    ihk   iiask 
ON     iiiK     IKON  I     1^    i-N(;kavi;ii    a 

>CKIri     MONO(;H\M     1  OKMKIi   I  i|      llll. 
;i  1.1  1  KK--      1,  A  \1  KKK  1.      Willi      TAI.M 

i;itA\c  ui.s  ON    Ki  1  iiKR  Ml>i;   ; 

IlAl.l.-MAKK,    VOKK.     H)()3-4 


SU.VKK-GIl.l'    i:i:P,    S    IN<.  IlKS    IIKUI. 

wni!    IIAI.USTER    SIKM 

LONDON    HALL-MARK,    1631-2,    WITH 

INSCRIPTION    THAI"     IT     WAS     lIlK 

ClFr  OF    ISRAEL    POI'I'LE 


sII.VKK  Cll'.  S  INi  HKS  I1Ii;H,  Willi 
IIAI.LSTKR  SI  EM,  WTITI  LONDON 
HALL-MARK.  1622-3.  WITH  INSCRir- 
HON  THAT  II-  WAS  THE  OIFI  OF 
MK.    ItollERT    KERIKK 


The  Couiioisscur 


l:l.Alil  K  -     ^l  \\  F.,     7     II.     J     !>• 
I  ■  'M.,    Wll  II    Cl.Ollll  AK    Ml  \  Kl; 

K\iiii  AMI  NKCK  srkMorsiKii 

I.V        \        I  kill  \,      I  nUONEI  ,      ON 

Willi  II     Is    1-. M  .  l:  A \  I-. 1 1 
■•  KINi.slON-ri'iiN-lirl  I  .     IS2(J  " 

loMiMN    II  \i  I -\iAi;i;,    i.S25-i> 


:a//a,  o,;.  iNi  Ills  111'. 11        I  in;  i.o'ai   iv 

ilM  HF.l)  All     o\1;K    Willi   AS    1N|1K.\  11.11 
IMIKKN,      AMI       HAS      KOI. Ml       1111.      Ill' 

■•   I  iiK    1.111      'ii      MK.     noi;r.K  I      1:1.iui;k 

1"      IHK      MAK'HANI.s'     IIAII,      I6C9 
IOMjON    llAll-MARK.     16078 


1   \//..\,    ll    IM    lll.s     nil. II,     Willi     IIM   IIKIi 

PA  11  i;kn  on  now  1  ,  w  1 1  ii 

SAMK     INsCmiTloN     AS      1  AZ/A     ON     Ml   I 
I.O.MiON    ll.\ll-M\UK.     11)21-2 
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The  Silver  Plate  of  the  City  of  Hull 


BEADLF.'s    STAVE,    ^    FT.     \    IX. 

long,  with  globular  silvf.r 
knob  and  nf.ck  surmountki) 
i:y  a  triple  coronet,  on 
which   is    engraved   kings- 

ton-ui'on-iiill,  1826 
london  haji-makk,  1825-6 


CUP,  WITJl    DEEP    BOWL    AND    PAI.USTER    STEM, 

6}J    INCHES    IN    HEIGHT,    WITH    INSCRIPTION, 

"THE     GUIFT      OF     ISRAEL     POPPLE     TO     THE 

MARCHANTS'   HALL,    1648  " 

LONDON      HALL-MARK,      1625-6 


CUP,   WITH    DEEP    liOWI.    AND    IIALUSTER    STEM, 

^\     INCHES    IN     HElGlir,     WITH     INSCRIPTION, 

"THE     GUIFT     OF      ISRAEL     POPPLE     TO     THE 

MARCHANTS'   HALL,    164S  " 

LONDON      HALL-MARK.     1623-4 
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J'lic  Loiiiioissciir 


ivvii   su.vKR    n.A(;oN>,    mkam'kim;    ii^    im  ni>    in    iikh.iii,    una    iiAi    i  ii>s 

1  UK     I-KONT     OF     EACH     IS     K.\r.KAVF.li    Willi      1  1 1 1-.     A.U  M  S     OF      IIIF.     l'o\r.R     WHIIIN     A     WKKATH     OF     LAUKKI. 
(IN     r\W.     RITl  lOM     IS     lNMkll:l.l>     lll\l       IIII.V     WFKF,     THE     r.\Y  \     OF     MR     JOHN     MMFK.     1 64O 
IIAI.F-MAKKS,     LONIION.      1641 

IHK-.F.      AkF.      MFMIONKli      IN       I  III.      INVlNinRV      Ol        IbSo,      ANIi      AKI        IMF       1  \\  o     OlliEsI       I'lF.CF^s      OF      FIIF 
■ORI'ORAIIO.N     I'l-AIK     I'KOPF.I; 
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The  Silver  PInfc  of  the  City-  of  I  lull 
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The  C  'oniio/ssi 


e/ir 


lUO    1I.A?N    SII.VKKCII    r    C^|■^    Willi     K.i;c.-SllAlT,n    IIOWM    ON    A     I'l.AIN    SI'KEAIII.NC,     FOO I 
•'lITEilIH     OK    MU.    UllIIWl    WII  IlKKKORrK,     \IAYOl;,     Ili2  j  " 


~l    INCURS    HIGH 


S-t 


MISS     SMITH 

FRO.M    THE    ORIGINAL    PAINTINC. 

HY    THE    REV.     MATTHEW    WH.I.IAM     1>I:TERS,    R.A. 

Ill   the  possession  of  Paul  Moglui,   Es^i. 


J^awrcwvTTj 


Tr.W  Kl,  in  <iur  (iwn  cnuntry  i^  now  >(>  rapiil 
and  easy  that  it  is  ditRcult  to  rfalist-  the  sorrows  and 
trials  that  beset  our  ancestors.  A  few  illustrations  here 
given  may  help  a  little.  We  read  that  in  1650  the 
first  coach  that  ran  from  London  to  Coventry  went  at 
an  average  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour  (no  need  for 
police  traps  in  those  days),  the  journey  from  Oxford 
to  London  taking  two  and  a  half  days. 

The   Lo7idon    Post  newspaper  for  January,    1647, 
ijives  an  illustration  of  a  bold  horseman  who  conveved 


the  mail  from  London  to  the  Scottish  capital  in  ten 
days.  Illustrations  are  given  of  these  towns,  also  of 
some  of  the  places  he  would  pass  on  his  journey 
— " Scarbourowe,"  "New  Castle,"  and  "  Harwick." 
U'e  are  further  informed  that  in  17 12  the  "Stage 
Coach,  with  Passengers,"  covered  the  same  ground 
in  thirteen  and  a  half  days.  My  earliest  illustration 
<jf  a  coach  is  taken  from  an  old  news])a[)er  which 
announces  that  "for  the  better  accommodation  of 
[)assengers  a  tn'w,  genteel,  two-ended,  glass  Machine  " 


Yob  BbofTT  U  a  /ii£-liiiii/«  uT  ttte  VVoudcuI  illutlraliog  lh«  "  I.OnDO!*  Pon"  Ncaptptr  fer 
JUIUU7,  1647,  ih.-iwinK  thf  mkoner  4n  «luch  Lhi-  Mall  *>•  thtD  coovi»«eU  (rom  LonJon  lo  Ifdln- 
banih,  vLlcb  tx  thai  timr  ix-cupW  (tt  dayi 

nXt  —  ^l^Ud  i''>*Lb,  «llh  t'MMDKfrt,  froa  LOLdUD  u>  EdiDbDtgh,  '0  .  . . .    13}  ()■>■ 

17s*  — Ne»fiutlr  ir.  l-inj.-n     abots    3    dillo, 

ItOO— nui..  >liiu>  <2  Lpoxi, 

I83ft— l>ilb>  d>tl.>  . .   30     Jltt^ 

itM4— DiUQ  dillo  l^i  Jilt" 


JINL    16     1H44. 

FKKI-:  TRAIN  TO  CCr.EBRAlt:  THt  .ABOVK. 
BRANDLING  JUNCTION  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


winij 


l.la«.  Cnit 


T.  K.  HKAUI4M.  Li«.,  Dri 
noilfcKT  VIlLUM  UlUVIti.lXO,  tut.  H.itKno   niKicTo* 
EDK tRIi  nUACktlT  UKAUMO.Vr  1     WII.LUU   ViifSTAlX 
VII  LI  Ml   luil-lM  KjIL>-II   >;4Tt.M< 

f.KilKI.K  If'UatWX  RALPH  CttlK  viirLirsu.N 

JIIIIN  C4RR  JtMrs  ■lltLICK 

TlluM«ICaKtT  '     MCtiULAi  vi-ait) 

ES015SK?-  8Scbsta:it. 

lULPH    CUULTMARD.  JAHU    POITS 


TO    LCAfE    OAKWCLLOATE  VTATKM,    OATXBBCAD.    at    9    A.M.,   AMD 
DAItU:<OTQ!(    AT  5  P.M. 


RCTTVt    nWM 


ilffiTl  "ZQ-i  I3iUi3iB  ao  ^TBB  i^DTS. 


Ji^/yi-Y^   i^h 


^ir/S^    VI. 


^eUUii^ . 


WOODCUT    FROM    IMK        LONDON    POST, 


1647 


riCKKT    CKl.KBRATING    THE  COMPUETFON    Oy   TlIK    NEWCASTLE 
TO    LONDON    KAUWAV,    IS44 
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The  Co/n/oissf/ir 


A     COACH      ANU     ^l\ 

\Muilil   run    Irurn    l.diiil'm    l"    l^iliiili.iri; 
)<mrnr\     iii    trii    ilavs    iluriii;^    tin- 


I  1^1  iM      AN      '  'I  n     M.WM-AI'l.l; 


1,     peril 

suniiiK. 


'    and 


111. 

Iwclvc  lIay^   in   winui.       Tlic   illustratiim  tempts  one 

Id    take    a    sinnriicr    trip    m    sucli    a    '"  niarhnie,' 


:4it  sunii-  \ci\  interc^tniu 
I-i(l\  I'cnnc>\cr."'  nf  ]:!ullin 
(  I  :;5  iinlcs  Irom  London)  ; 


\  ic'W     tile     lieautie>    of    tile 
l■ll^he(l  tlin)ui;li   l)v  train  or 

A  n  ot  her  inmounee- 
iiK  nt  m  I  yod  i;i\es  par- 
lieulars  tii  the  "  \  dr  In 
I  our  I  )aysStai;e-(  'nai  h  " 
that  was  to  leave  "the 
UliXik  .S7e'(i/i  in  Hol- 
Ixmrn  in  London,  "  and 
"the  Black  S-,ca>i  in 
(  'oncy  Street  in  \ork. 
every  Monday,  W'ednes- 
dav.  and  l''ridav.  and 
would  pe  rl  or  in  1  he 
i<jurney  in  four  davs  ("it 
( iod  permits").  It  was 
to  >et  forth  at  five  in  the 
iiiorninj,',  and  allowed 
"  eaeh  [)asseni;er  i  4  llis. 
weight,  and  all  above 
Vl-  •'  p<nind.  "  In  MS. 
at  the  foot  of  the  an- 
nouncement it  will  lie 
notc'd  th.it  .Mrs.  liodini.;- 
fold  had  hciokicl  and 
paid  XS  ''"'  ''^i-'  pki'i"s 
tor  .Mcinday,  the  third 
of  June,  I  706. 

A  few   vears   latc>r  we 


.UK 

ccmntrx'    rather    than    1 
I  ar,  as  in  the  present  cl,i\ 


le 


17(10.  "M\  lor 
after  .,1  journev  of 
eoacli.        \\  hell    uc 


1  hath 
were 


#Y  O  R  K  Four  Days 
Stage-Coach. 

JS<!;i7i.<  (/n  Friday  (ic   12'i  >//   A^iril.    1706. 

A  LL  iliataTf  dc(irousu)]iiils(r(miL()w/«7jto  Tc/r/^ 
or  from  y!tr\  to  humhn^  or  onv  oilier  Placf 

/  (111  ilidt  Road,  Let ilit-ni  Repair  to  ilit  ife/j^iiya/iHi 

Hoihciurn  in  LuiiJoii,  and  to  the  UtaJ'^^wMi  m  Coitcf 
fired  m  Torl^.  I        ■""" 

At  boUi winch  Plate>.  ilicy  may  W  received  ma 
Suec  Coadi  every  hin'^'iy,  Wedncjday  aijd  Vriiiy, 
wbichperfonn.'i  tlic  wlioltjoumeyniFour  Days,  (1/ 
Coi  permiij,)  And  fels  lorti  at  Five  in  iheMornmg. 
And  relums  from  Torl^  to  Siamfonl  m  l«'o  days, 
and  /roiii  Staaifcrd  by  Himtittffon  lo  Lonjait  in  two 
days  niort      And  llie  liki-  Slagcs  on  diiiir  rrluni. 


n  ort 


fi^V,  jnd  .ill  jb"^<-  ;J  i  ruind 


l' 


f  Bojiiniui  Kinsman. 
Performed  By  /  Hem/  Ihrnjun, 
Walur  Bnyiei, 


':    ■:     Alfo  this  gives  Notice  that  NewcaftlcSl.ccjc  Coach,  fcts 
-*    ■  out  from  York,  every  Monday ,  and  Friday,  and 

''■ ,  from  Ncwcaf  tic  every  Monday  and  Friday. 


ASNor.SCKNMiN  1 


■o|;K    FOIK    DAVs 
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^1  Ar.E-coAC  II,"  1706 


items    Irom    the  "  I  )iarv   of 
uham  ("ouit,   Herefordshire 

just  returned  Irom  Lundon 
s  |ierlormecl  safelv  by  fast 
yoiiiii;  there  were  no  .fast 
iciai  lies,  hut  oui  c  hildren 
must  u,o  fjyiiig  aliout, 
lorsciotli,  much  c|uieker 
th.in  their  lathers,  ,incl 
m\  lord  brings  word  that 
there  is  a  coach  [jrojected 
\\lii(  h  will  idiivey  tra\'el- 
lers  from  London  to 
bath  in  two  davs.  '  His 
lordship  i\  ideiith  brings 
the  latest  news,  for  the 
diarist  adds: — "Mv  lord 
sa).s  it  is  all  ■  humbug,' 
which  is  a  new  word 
mill  ii  in  l,i\or  in  Lon- 
don. It  sounds  vulgar, 
but  as  il  hatli  been 
introcluc  icl  by  the  wise 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I 
sup|)ose  it  nitist  be  con- 
,si(K-recl   fashionable." 

(  )ne  other  e  \1  ra  c  1 
Irom  this  nood  lad\  s 
cli.uy  I  (  annol  resist, 
although  it  does  not 
appiv  to  mv  subject — 
"  M  v  lord  made'  a  rude- 


7'r(ivc//i//i^   ///    f//('    Ohicii    Ihiys 


^^ 


iin-:   i.oNDiiN    AM>   oxFOKii   COACH,   1793 

remark  to  me  this  morniny.  I  lay  late,  having  a  raging 
headache,  and  he  said  the  sun  ought  never  to  shine 
on  an  old  woman  till  she  is  out  of  her  night-gear.  I 
could  have  told  him  that  an  old  man  without  his  wig 
and  in  a  red  nightcap  was  equally  unbecoming,  but 
I  have  learned  from  experience  it  is  better  to  bridle 
niv  tongue  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  saturnine  moods." 
\\  ise  woman  !  ! 

l''rom  another  writer  it  would  appe.ir  thai  travelling 
e\en  by  these 
•■  fast  coaches  " 
was  not  great 
luxury.  "Called 
out  of  bed  an 
hour  before 
ilaylight,  and 
hurried  from 
place  to  |)laci.' 
till  one  hour, 
two  or  three 
within  night, 
stifled  with 
h  e  a  t  a  n  d 
choked  with 
dust  in  sum- 
mer, freezing 
with  cold  and 
choked  with 


lilthv  fog  in  winter,  brouglit  10  his  inn  by  torchlight, 
to©  late  for  supper,  and  forced  into  the  coach  next 
morning  too  early  for  breakfast." 

Things  had  greatly  im])ro\ed  by  1792,  at  which 
dati-  we  get  a  picture  of  the  Oxford  coach.  Tile  front 
seat,  occupietl  bv  the  dr)\cr.  is  really  a  box  solidly 
made  of  wood,  in  which  all  the  tools  were  carried  that 
were  so  necessary  for  journevs  in  the  time  of  bad 
road-,.       The   necessitv   for  carrving   many   tooK  has 

gone,  but  we 
retain  I h  e 
phrase  "box- 
>.eat"  to  the 
present  ilav. 
liehind  was 
a  little  step 
upon  which  the 
guard  rested  his 
boots,  which 
hasgiven  rise  to 
the  expression 
"frontandback 
boot"  to  the 
|)resenl  time. 
.\l  the  rear  of 
all  may  be  seen 
the  "basket. "or 
"back  boot,    a 
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/  lie  C  oiiiioissciiy 


S  T  A  U  P  |^;-:#{  O  1-  F  !  C  E 

C  F   R  T  I   K  I   C  A  T  K 


t?i^i./j!>^-->r- 


^^ 


i<3 


$  T  A  M  r  1^^  O  F  F  I  C  1- 

C  K  R  1'  1  1'  I  f  A   1  I-,. 


P 


IS 


N"  ^r?-/- ' 


179!); 


Thu    Ccriifioiic    will    expire    on    th^/    "    '^.  '         /  ,  ■  -^      I 


iKKICK       IICKKIS 


TAMV 


<\>inri\an<  c  made  (it  wicker,  in  wiiieh  |asseni;ers  coiilil 
l)e  carried,  standing,  when  the  coach  was  IliU.  Another 
illustration  shows  the  "boot"  or(U|iied.  A  passenger 
Ircmi  I'reston  tn  I.ondun  gi\es  his  (i])i)ii(;n  nf  such 
travel  : — "  .My  journey  was  nowise  |)lca- 
sant,  being  forced  to  ridi-  in  the  'Ixiot' 
all  the  way.  'i'his  travel  has  sn  indis- 
poseil  me  that  I  am  resolveti  never  to 
ride  up  again  in  the  ciiach.  I  am 
extremely  h<it  and  te\erish.  What  this 
may  tend  to  I  dont  know,  as  I  have 
not  yet  ailvised  with  my  doctor." 

IJesules  s\i(  h  discomforts  there  were 
the  |)erils  nf  the  road.  A  Newcastle 
paper  of  1760  says;  "The  South  Mail 
came  guarded  by  a  person  on  horse- 
hack,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  liehind 
liy  another  with  a  1  harged  blunder- 
buss, which  precaulinn  is  now  taken 
on  all  the  prim  ipal  roads  to  jirevent 
it   being   robbed.' 

Austin  I')obsc)n.  in  the  balhul  of 
"  beau  lirocade."  refers  to  the-  robberv 
o(  the  c<iach  and  the  ccillusion  that 
utten  existed  between  the  "guarcl'and 
the  robbers — 


to    b 


place 


the   dav    before- 


o^FFlCE 


HORSES  ^ 
MILES 


'. Seventeen  luindted  .-iml  lliirty-nine, 
'Iliat  w.Ts  the  date  of  this  tale  of  mine. 
.Siraining  and  creaking  with  wlieels  awry, 
Lumbering  came  the  '  Plymouth  Kly,' 
Lumbering  up  from  Bagshot  Heath, 
(luard  in  the  basket,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
Passengers  heavily  armed  inside. 
Not  the  less  sure,  the  coach  had  been  trieil. 


HOUSES  2, 
MILES 


SIAMI-    oFIK  K     IICKKI 


.Many  co.-ich  ijrnprietnrs  atmounced  tluit  they  wi.uld 
not  carry  '■  nioney.  watches,  (,r  jewelrv."  Of  subur- 
ban tniftic  we  triay  g.ither  scitiic-  idea  fnitn  "(;iii\er's 
daily  stage."  that,  iti  the  tiiemory  nf  tiiany  now 
living,  was  the  only  daily  convey, tnce  Irom  |-'.nfirlil 
to    I.otidoti    do    miles),    "tare.    6s.    inside."    and    it 


was    ncies 

hand. 

Most  of  the  coaches  were  announced  to  go,  "  ( lod 

willing,"  at  such  time  as  was  most  convenient  to  the 
tnajority  of  the  passenger.s,  and  where 
they  stopped  for  refreshment  was  regu- 
lated ni  the  satne  wav. 

"  .\biir'  coaches  were  started  in 
17S4.  They  were  only  to  carry  four 
inside  passengers  and  none  outside. 
The  driver  was  to  be  |)rovided  with 
pistols,  and  the  guard  with  blunderbuss 
and  sword. 

\'arious  stories  are  told  of  the  drivers 
of  the  old  coaches,  many  of  whom 
were  "wags"  m  their  wav.  One  boasted 
that  he  had  worn  the  same  jxiir  of 
stockings  for  thirty  years,  and  theti 
ex]ilained  that  as  soon  as  the  feet 
wore  out  his  wite  "gralted"  on  a 
tiew  pair,  and  wheti  the  legs  gave 
ua\',  they  were  replaced  in  the  same 
matuier.  1  may  note  the  "  stocking 
grafter"  w.is  a  trade  often  mentioned 
m  old  directories. 

"My  feet  are  verv  cold,"  observed 
the  occupier  i_)f  the  box-seat  to  the 
driver,  "are  not  yours?"  "No,  sir," 
came  the  reply,  and  then  the  question, 
"I'crhaps  vou  wash  vour  feet,  sir?" 
"Well,  of  (durse  I  do,"  said  the  pas- 
sctiger,  "  ilon't  vou?"  "No,  sir,"  was 
"  1  oil  mine."    This,  I  am  told,  is  an  excelk-nl 

wav  to  keep  feet  warm. 

\\\'   hear  of  one  man  whi 


the  re]i 


Iv. 


r.mji  local  (on\e\ance 
advertising  first,  second,  and  third  class  prices  for  his 
customers.  No  ilifference  in  class  was  observ.able 
until  the  first   hill  was  reached,  tlKii  "  lirsi  class"  s;it 


<;o 


'frdvc/liiig   ill    fliv    Olden    Days 


still,  ■■  SfCOIul 
class  '  walked, 
b  u  I  ■•  t  h  i  r  il 
class "  had  to 
help  to  shove 
the  coach  up 
the  hill.  So  we 
i;o  througli  lile 
— riders,  walk- 
ers, shovers. 
the  latter  cer- 
tainly being  the 
most  numerous 
class. 

To  the  trav- 
eller by  post- 
chaise  the  turn- 
pike must  have 
been  a  great 
trial  and  expense.  It  appears  that  a  ticket  inscribed 
with  particulars  of  hiring  was  given  to  every  traveller 
engaging  post-horses  by  the  post-master.  This  ticket 
(see  illustration)  was  handed  to  the  first  toll-gate  keeper 
on  the  journey,  who  gave  in  exchange  a  "  check  ticket," 
w  hich  had  to  be  produced  at  each  subsequent  toll-gate 
on  the  road.  Heavy  goods  had  to  be  conveyed  by 
waggon.  Hilly  districts  were  supplied  by  pack-hor.ses, 
and  over  small  streams  narrow  bridges  were  constructed 
with  very  low  parapets,  to  allow  the  load  on  the  horse 
to  project  over  the  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  advent  ol  the  railwav   was  the  death-blow   to 
the   good   old    coaching  davs.      Communication   was 


^^X 


rACK-nORSES    CROSSING     A    FRnxlI- 


urgently  wanted 
from  .Stockton 
to  1  >arlington. 
Should  it  be  a 
canal  or  a  rail- 
road? A  sharp 
battle  w  a  s 
fought  by  the 
local  magnates, 
.m  (1  the  advcj- 
cates  of  the 
latter  jilan  jne- 
\ailed.  Theidea 
'-.  was  to  ha\e  a 

li\ed  engine  at 
cither  end  with 
a  long  rope,  by 
which  tlie  train 
could  be  liauled 
tVom  place  to  [)lace.  'I'hen  one  George  Stephenson 
came  forward  and  undertook  to  construct  a  steam- 
engine  that  would  run  on  metal  rails  and  drag  some 
thirty  carriages  liehind  it.  Such  a  monstrous  idea 
was  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  engineers  of  the  day. 
.Stephenson  was  given  his  way,  and  on  September  27th, 
1825,  his  train  of  thirty-eight  carriages,  that  was  to 
run  at  least  twelve  miles  an  hour,  started  on  its 
first  journey.  .My  illustration  shows  the  engine  with 
.Stephenson  on  board  direi'ting  matters.  The  lirst 
carriage  has  the  indispensable  brass  b.ind,  playing 
"See  the  conquering  hero  come*,"  or  some  other 
popular  air.     'I'he  directors  of  the  line  follow,  seated 


r^' 


,e,v-Cv  ■ 


-rrwrr-' 


STKrilKN.'ON's     HKS|      IKAIN.    sKI'T.    27111.     1825 
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SATlllDAY,  OCTOBER  U,  18'.a6. 


[■NEHAI. 

':s  of  t:ii> 

Cli-tl,. 


\KKAI. 

KHS    nmt 
1.  uill  tx 


drcljncJ 
(•J.iiitr. 


uvi'iii.  sAi'i:.  AM)  c-m:Ar  tuavi:i.i.inc: 
Bi/  n,i-  KU'iiimt  SlAr  R.llLM'A  Y  COACH, 


THE  UNION, 

wwJmvUI  coM.\n-:xci-:  jwxm.xo  «■«/'<(■  srocxroy  and  n.inLixoToy  n.iiLn:tr, «»  ^foyDA^' 

thf   \r,th  dtt-i  <>J  UcloiKr.    I«i(,. 
And  n-ll  call  U  Yarm,  .i->l  jii"  x.iliin  a  iiulv  of  .Mklillilun  S|ia,  o»  ii.  ".j  fton.  StocUton  to  X^atWagum,   trid  rtct  •«-■- 
I  AKl.i.       IiDnlc  i;.il  — l)..l*,dc.  Id.  p*r  Mik.      Parrel,  in  proportion. 
No  si.iliiiiiis  rl|>(YU'J  \,<f  llic  CuBrJ  or   (.'iMilmun, 
N  11.    TUt  r.-|.tiolon  H,ll  nol  lie  accouinalili.f..rflr.)f   I'a.c^luf  more  ilmti  LB.  tiluo.  u>.U-u  .nlcnJ  aod  f-.d  Tot  ».-™.clinKU, 
Tl.c  INlDN  1..II  run  f...,,,  il,v    IJI.hI  I..ui.  JIuuI    inj  Nc-  Ii.r..    Siotkt.^n.    lo  il.c    N.  .  Inn.  V.m,.   .nd  U.  Uk^  UU<-i  S«« 
Inn,  iicir  ll.i-  tli.fi   Urjrdi,   Djrlmjlvi'  ,  i.t  cncli  of -Lull   li)i>i  |iu.Kngv'n  and  puirtU  ■>..-  Uookcd,   ud  ibc  lime*  cW  uan>  ng  ma  J 
bo  Mfcrumid.  a.  al»<i  al  llic  I  ..inn  Inn,  ^  .r.n,  and    I  .llwl  Inn,  narlington 

On  tilt  I  nil,  anj  'Jotli  i^f  Orlobcr,  ll.v  Ijir  Ui<t«  al  Varm,   tlic  1  niun  o.ll    ln>c  DarlmfUn  at  wi    in    Ihe  morning  Tor  Vana. 
nn.l  mil  Iran-  ^  jftn  for  lljriington  a^ain   nt  tit  tn  iJia  cjcniiig  ;   in  Ujc  iiiiernicJiate  Unit,   rmcb   day.    it  will   plj  cxxuisailj   b»- 


NF.W-PAl'KK     NiirUlC.    Oil.     I4III.     iSjd,     ANNOIMIM,     ■KArll),    ^Alli,      \Mp    IllKAP     1  K  AM.I.I.I.M . 
l:V     I  UK     i:li;r,ANI      MAV     RAILWAY    C<  lA' '  1 1  " 


the   raihv.u'  system,  lait    1    :4i\e   nm-    iiinrr    interesliji;^ 
Iti-iii  —  an  e;ul\'  lailwav  ticket  : — 

North   IIkiti-ii    Kaiiwav. 


in  .likI  on  an  o\i\  cnac  h  |im  nu  \f  Imnir  wln-cIs  Uir 
tlif  ocrasion  :  hiil  plL-a-.t-  nipU;  tliat  a  man  un  Ikkm- 
l>aik.  l.iann.^  .1  tlai;.  ,ui>t-,  ni  iVoiit  "I'  all  I.,  clear  the 
mail  anil  L;i\e  warning  "t  ilan.m  r. 

A  ne\\s|)a|)er  el  Satitnla\,  (  )etciher  14th.  iSjd. 
aiinmnK-e>  "  Rapid.  >.iti'.  and  eheap  tra\ellin,L;,  hy  lln 
ele;;aiU  New  R.iil\\.i\  (  uaeh.  The  Unimi  uill  inm- 
meiice    ratinint;     en     the    Stdckimi     and     I 'ai!inL:ten 

Kaihsax   on    Mondav.  the    Knh    Odoher,    i.Sji,.'       .\ii  On    the    haek    ol     tlie    tieket    is    wiitten.    ••  Hi-iillyer, 

ilhlNliation    is    ui\en.    of    uhieh   a    <  o|)\'    is    diown.       It  Sep.  21,    1841). 


l-;i>lN'l!URr.H     It)     Nl.WeAsTI.E. 


I'lKST    (  'l.ASS    ANIi    <  )l    IslHK. 


is  esidellllv  the  old    staL;e   eoaeh    plU  on  to  ,1   ••|i,,L;ie 


Doubtless  the  eoaeh    would    he    mtieh    the   same   as 


inick.    placed    on    the    nutal    laiK.    and    drawn    h\    ,1  that    sliown    in    the    last    illustration,  and   woiilil   c.irrv 

both  /;/\/i/<'anrl  oiitiide  [jassenners.  We  little  think  how 
in  our  present  railway  system  we  keep  up  expressions 
Leathered  from  eoachiiiL;  ila\s.  The  word  "nu.ird  is 
still  retained,  thoUi;h  the  man  is  no  lonner  rei|iiirecl  as 
.1  ■■■.;uard."  and  is  now  realh   .1  coiuUicior. 

riie   iiotR-e    "  Hook  1 111;   (  )llice  "   is   retained,  though 
we  no  lon,L;er  book  our  se.its.  Imt   proi  tire  our  \oueher 


horse.  .\t  the  hack  of  tiie  id.ieh  tlu're  was  a  sm.dl 
pl.ittoriii  that  lei  down,  so  that  when  the  dri\er 
cumc  to  .1  lon;4.  i;radii.d  descent  he  could  place  the 
horse  upon  the  platloim,  and  it  would  thus  liecome 
a  passeii.^er.  The  lailwax"  was  opened  lor  o\i_-r  li\e 
\cMrs    hel'orc    p.i-scnuci      trams     were     dr.iwii     l)\      .1 

liHOIlH  >ti\e. 


It  is  not  m\   intention  to  tnu  e  the  development  of         .it  tlie  tii  ket  oftic  i-. —  Maui  uiv    I'iiimji's.   1'..S.\. 


\OK-H    BtilTlSH  R,i!LW*V  : 


FIRSl  CLASS  &  OUTSIDE       .     , 


\N      i:\Kl  Y      KAll  WAV      I  I"    Kl.l 


9-' 


PTErS 


QUCRleJ 


[  The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers 
information  rei/iiired  i>y  Correspondents.^ 

Unidkn'tikikii  I'drtkait  (No.  90). 
I  )K.\K  Sir. — As  a  subscriber  to  I'hk  Connoisseuk, 
may  I  ask  if  vmi  <an  disroNcr  the  identity  of  the 
portrait  painted  by  (arC-no?  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Heath  t'aniih  of  Hefforslou  drange.  Cheshire, 
■for  nianv  years. 

\'ours  truly,  jn^ii.  Howari'. 

L'mDKMII  IKIi     I'AlNllMi    (  Xo.    9  I  ). 

Dkar  Sir, — I  send  herewith  a  [jhotograph  of  a 
picture  which  was  jiurchased  some  years  ago  for  a 
gentleman  in  this  neighbouriiood.  It  was  called  The 
■O'ami'/ers.     'I'he  si/e  is  iS  in.  l>y  24  in.,  and  at  some 

time  in  the  past  it  has  been   redined,  as  the  canvas 
.at   the  back   is   comparatively  new.       The  frame  <in 

which   the  <'an\as  is  stretched   is  old.   and   the  name 

".Morales'  is  written  on  the  frame  at  back  on  the  top 

right-hand  corner.      Those  who   rejiaircd   the   picture 
■cut  the  lining  r<iiuHl  this 

name  so  that   it  shouUI 

not  be  hidden,     ihe  sub- 
ject is  three  lads  ])laying 

with  dice.     They  appear 

to  have  been  disturbed 

by  something,  as  one  is 

rising  from   llis  knees; 

the  third  figure  is  in  tile 

-shade,  a.s  the  background 

is  \ery  dark.       The  sky 

is  a  greenish-blue,  with 

just  a  little  light  at  the 

bori/on.       ("an  vou  tell 

us  from  the  photograph 

if  it  is  one  by  .Morales, 

.iUid  what  is  the  probable 

value  of  the  picture  ?     If 

Jiot  painted  by  -Morales, 

could    vou   say   who  is 

tin-   |>ainter,   or   is  there 

.iiny   means  of  finding 

out  this? 

Yours   truly, 

C.    \V.    HowKii.. 


("    Thk  Connoisskur  tt'ho  may  l>e  aide  to  imf<arl  Ihe 

Umuemimei>  I'.vi.vi  i.\i;.s  (Nos.  92  a.nd  93). 
Dear  Sir, — I   am   sending   vou  two  piiotographs 
of  pictures  which  I  shall  be  nuich  obliged  if  you  will 
reproduce  in  The  Conxoisseur  with  a  view  to  their 
identification  by  any  of  vour  readers. 

\durs  faithfully.  V..  S. 

U.MDEXTIFIEIl    P.MNlINi;    ( N'o.    94). 

1  )EAR  Sir. — Will  you  kindly  reproduce  the  enclosed 
photograph  in  The  (,"onnoi.ssel"r.  It  represents 
The  .Inge/  de/ivering  St.  Peter  from  Prison.  I'erhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  ideiitifv  the 
painter.  The  picture  is  1  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  7  in., 
jjainted  on  very  old  oak.  .\  t,i|)estry  of  the  picture 
is  hanging  in  Haddon  Hall,  and  bi-longs  to  a  set 
of  three  hanging.s,  "  I  listorv  of  the  .\postles."  Their 
records  place  the  tapestry  before  1670.  The  picture 
is  d.irk  .in<l  rich  in  colouring  ;  the  photograph  has 
^  lu'eii   taken   light  .md 

sliar  p  to  show  detail. 
( )n  a  dark  brick  by  win- 
dow is  a  mark  likir  tiiis 
letter  ■•  'f."  Did  any 
old  master  so  initial  his 
pictures?  It  was  l)ouglU 
at  a  sale  in  Susse.\  about 
forty-eight  years  ago.  We 
would  very  much  like  to 
know  who  painted  it. 
\ours  faithfullv, 

I..    I'lROrvKS. 


Umiu:n  I  iMiJi 

I'.VlM  INc; 
-No.    72   (N'OVEMIU-R 

Nu.mi'.er). 

I  )EAR  Sir, — Vour  is- 
■-ue  of  No\ ember  lasi, 
11.  1  74,  reproduces  a 
painting  under  No.  72. 

riiis  is  a  well-known 
piiture.  T  he  original 
is   entitled   J'oesv.  or 


/  in    I  i>iiinu>s(  in 


I'octrx,  ishv  ("arlu  1  )c)Iil, 
and  is  contaiiiutl  in  the 
L'ffi/.i  or  ("orNini  (iallery 
ill  I'ldrrni'i'. 

A  colouml  |ilaU'  nl 
this  picniri.'  will  in-ruund 
in  Mast(rf^it\xsoJ  ( 'oloin: 
edited  bv  '!'.  I.enia  n 
I  lare  ;  Carln  Polci.  \i\ 
( ii'ori;e  Hay,  puhlisliLiI 
l)v  Messrs.  I ai'k.  London 
(price.   IS.  6d. ). 

It  i>.  a  picture  thai 
appears  to  have  been 
nuich  e-npied,  as  1  pos- 
sess a  very  line  eo))v, 
brought  from  Italv  ])er- 
haps  thirty  or  fortv  \ears 
ai;o.  It  i>  unsigned,  but 
on  the  baek  ot  the  oak 
panel  is  written  tln' 
eopvist's  name,  "  M  ir- 
heie  (.'orta//i  (or  Cor- 
la//i)  "  and  the  legend 
■■  I'eee   in    liren/e." 

I  also  h.i\e  a  pii  ture 
|)Oht-airdot  this  picture, 

|)rinte(i   in    lierlin,   and    called:    (Jarlo     Dolce,    "  1  )ie  I     ha\e    an    engr.ning    of    this    painting    by    Raphael 

i'oesie "  (( ial.  Corsini.  I'loreii/).  -Nbirghen    made    in    i''^-7.    "Inch    is    like    the    ].iicture 

In  ever\  repioduction  the  details  are  exactly  alike.  nproducxd    in     lui     (  '  o  N  N  o  I  ss  FT  K  .    cm  t-pt    that 


though  the  expression  oi 
the  face  is  different. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of 
my  copy,  which  i>  verv 
beautiful  in  the  flesh- 
tints  and  in  the  minute 
detail. 

I  wDuUl  be  pleased 
to  submit  the  post-card 
to  vour  c  (irrespondt-nt. 
it  she  will  n  turn  it  to 
me. 

\"oin's  truK. 

("has.    (  ).   TkKC  HMANX, 

I. P. 


(gl)        CNUiKNinil-D     I'Al.NllM 


L'mI'KM  IFIKD 

rAlNTlNO 

No.    72    (NO\fcMHKK 

Xl  ^rliEK). 
Dear  .Sik. — The  un- 
ideiltilled  piiture  Xo.  7  J 
in  the  Xo\ ember,  igi  ^ 
(  '( iNNoiSsia  K  is  |jrob- 
ablv  a  (  opv  of  La 
Poffia.  bv  (  arlo   Dolci. 


\y2i      IMIH.N  I  n  \\.\i     F  \i\  I  isr. 


I  ;i        I    NMM   \  I  \\\\.\^     l-AIN  I  IM 
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Notes   and   Oitcric. 


M  1 '  I'.  N  1  1 1 


can   ohtain    |)hoti)L;ra|)lis    of  these 


the  engraving 
shows  a  little 
more  of  the 
hook  ill  the 
lower  riglit- 
liaiul  corner  ot 
tile  pii'ture  and 
all  of  the  how 
of  ribbon. 

Can  aiiv  of 
the  readers  of 
The  Connois- 
seur tell  me 
the  names  and 
addresses  of  the 
owners  of  the 
following  por- 
traits hv  Cil- 
b  e  r  t  Stuart, 
and  also  where 
portraits  : — 

Karl  of  Dartrie  (17S5). 
■Caleb  Whitefoorii. 
Captain  Cell. 

\V.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Conjalton,  Skating  in  St.  Jamei;'  Park. 
^Charlotte,  Countess  Talbot. 
*iIon.  John  Beresf.ird  (173S-1805). 
^William  Brownlow  (1726- 1 794). 
'^"Henry,  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (1741-iSn). 
^Eusby  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Cork  (d.  1S19). 
®Wm.  Cumberland  Cruikshank  (1745-1S00). 
*\Vm.  Burton  Conyngham  (1733- 1 796). 
'Richd.  Earlom,  engraver  (1743-1822). 
J.  G.  Facius,  engraver. 

^■"Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  Speaker,  Irish   House  of  Commons. 
*Henry  Grattan  (1746- 1820). 
»Capt.  John  n.-ijvey,  R.N.  (1740-1794). 
^Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Earl  of  Moira,  originally  owned 

by  a  Dr.  Hayes. 
"'John  Henderson,  actor  (1747-1785). 
«Thomas  Malton  (1 748- 1804). 
■George,  Uuke  of  Manchester  (1737-178S). 
"William  Preston  (d.  1789),  Secretary  to   Lord    Lieutenant 

of  Ireland. 
'■.•\dmiral  Thomas  M.  Ru.ssell  (1739- 1824). 
*Thomas  Sheridan,    A.M.  (1721-1788),    father   of   Richard 

Brinsley  .Sheridan. 
*John,  Viscount  Sydney  (1764- 1836). 
*Richd.  Warren,  .M.D.,  F.R.S.  (1731-1797). 

Tho.se  marked    '  are  known  to  have  been  engraved. 

Very  respectfully,  Lawrence  P.vrk 
(Groton,  Mass.). 

Removing  Stains  from  M.\Rr.i.E. 
1)E.\R  Sir, — Cotild  any  of  your  readers  oblige  by 
informing  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  remove  stains 
from  marble?  I  have  had  a  marble  statue  sent  to 
me  from  Italy,  which  was  packed  in  wood-wool.  It 
got  wet,  and  the  wood-wool  has  left  a  lemon-coloured 


stain  on  the 
white  marble. 
I  have  tried  to 
remove  it  with 
hot  water  and 
soap,  but  it  lias 
failed  to  answer 
the  purpose, 
and  should  be 
glad  to  know 
how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  gel  this 
slain  out. 
N  ours  trulv, 
1  Ikrhekt 
Morris. 

Dear  .Sir, — 

u-ii    I  \iN  I  iM.  I  n  a   ma  luial 

of  house  painting,  c-tc,  by  I  )avitlson  : — ".Mix  soda, 
pumice  stone,  and  linely-powdered  chalk,  in  propor- 
tions of  two  ])arts  of  tin-  former  to  one  each  of  the 
latter;  pass  the.se  ingredients  through  a  line  sieve  and 
mix  them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  paste  of  some 
consistency.  This  ])aste,  on  lieing  well  rubbed  into 
the  marble,  will  remove  the  stains  :  llie  marble  is  then 
to  be  washed  with  .soap  and  water,  when  a  beautiful 
polish  will  be  produced." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  latter  recipe  is  safe  to  be 
used  if  the  statuary  is  valuable,  especially  if  used  by 
amateurs.      N'ou  should  not  accept  anv  responsibilitv. 

S.  W.  1,. 

Unidentiukd   1'ainiin(;s  (Xos.  95  anh  96). 

Dear  Slr, — I  am  sending,  in  the  hope  thai  you 
may  think  them  of  sutilicient  interest  for  publication, 
two  photographs  of  two  piitures  in  mv  possession,  and 
any  information  you  or  your  readers  can  afford  me 
will  be  very  greatly  ajipreciated.  No.  95  is  a  iiainliiig 
on  an  old  oak  panel,  measuring  27  in.  bv  21  in.  I 
found  the  picture  in  a  very  dirtv  condition  in  a  small 
Scottish  inn.  The  only  part  then  visible  was  the 
ligure  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  head  of  the  old 
man  with  the  white  beard.  .\n  expert  has  seen  this, 
and  at  first  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  Rembrandt 
pure  and  simple.  On  careful  examination  of  the 
picture,  he  suggested  that  the  ceiilral  figures  were  by 
Rembrandt,  and  those  in  the  l)ackground,  which  are 
very  indifferently  painted,  by  his  jiupil,  Ferdinand 
Bol.  The  lighting  and  grouping  are  fine  ;  the  figures 
in  foreground,  particularly  the  head  of  the  old  iiian 
with  beard,  are  very  linelv  painted.  But  the  subject  is 
dififi<ult  to  understand.  The  turbanned  ligure  on  the 
throne  suggests  the  I'^^ast,  while  the  supplicating  ligure 


95 


The  ( 'fl/n/o/ssc/ir 


anil  ollui  >  in 
lorcjirounil  arc 
in  liuior  cos- 
l  11  ni  V  ,  t  li  c 
li,L;uirs  at  l>ack 
l)tinu  Ivistirn. 
a  n  li  ail  a  r  i- 
])  o  r  i  n  l;  uvi-r 
111  Kilo.  Tiii-agi- 
(>r  I  111-  ])ii-tur(.- 
i^  mulouhted- 
ly  ^oo  tci  J50 
ycaix 

'I'iif  siTonil 
|iiiiiUii;rai)h  i^ 
III  an  unfinished 
\v  u  r  k  whii'h 
\  CI  y  many  have 
Miggestcd  is  by 
M  lis  sii  ni  tr. 
Tlu-  work  is 
virv  fine,  the  detail  extraordinary  ;  eolmiring  rich  and 
strung.  The  photograph  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
original  :  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  clothing,  the 
niiniite  detail  of  the  haldrick,  shoes,  bows,  and  ban- 
dages, is  of  almost  microscopic  fineness.  It  seems 
curious  that  this  should  be  so,  while  part  of  the  work 
is  merelv  pencilled  in.  The  subject  seems  to  be  a 
herald  reading 
a  [iroclamation 
to  wounded  pri- 
soners of  war. 
I'he  picture 
measures  r  .S 
in.  bv  I J  in., 
.md  is  on  .1 
kind  of  paste- 
lioar  d  —  not 
.\  c  .1  d  c  111  \ 
bo.ird  —  which 
,1 1  some  past 
tune  has  been 
iiiounti<l  oil 
camas. 

N'ours  \ery 
truly, 
11.  .St.   I(ih.\ 

t  'ooi'Lk. 


(95)       UNIDENTIFIED     P.\INTING 


.Sir  .V  n  t  h  o  11  y 
\',in  1  )vck  ;  m 
fact,  1  ha\e  had 
them  compared 
w  i  t  h  several 
photos  of  Sir 
.\n  t  lion  \'  \'an 
1  )yck,  and  find 
a  striking  simi- 
hirit  y  i  n  h  is 
works,  jiarticu- 
l.irly  the  hands 
— Portrait  nf 
Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, leaves  of 
apple  are  prac- 
tically facsimile 
w  i  t  h  those 
shown  in  ])ic- 
ture  of  young 
laih'.  Henrietta 


(96)       CNIDENIIHEI1     I'AINIING 


I'AiNJiNOs  .vri  Kir.t  ITT)  'Ki    \an    !)vck(Nos.   97 

.\M)    99). 

Si  K.  —I  .1111  sending  you  a  pair  of  photos  of  pictures 
I  have  cciiiic  across  by  purchase  from  a  friend.  Several 
gentlemen  I  have  shown  them  to  ccin-.iilcr  thev  are  bv 


Maria,  Queen  of  Char/es  I.,  hand  holding  fiowers 
shows  a  striking  resemblance.  Portrait  of  an  Artist. 
left  hand  is  facsimile.     Several  others  are  similar. 

It  may  assist  you  to  identify  them  when  I  .say  the 
pictures  came  from  a  place  called  Vatminster,  in 
1  )orset.  There  must  have  been  a  fire,  tor  they 
clearlv  show  signs  of  being  burnt. 

1  )n  vou  think 

thev  are   to   d" 

with  the  family 

of  the  Duke  of 

I  )orset.    which. 

1     lielieve,    is 

now  extinct  ? 

I  remain, 

Vours 

faithfully, 

( ;.  B.    RoilERS. 

l'xiiientiheii 
.Miniature 
(No.  98). 
Sir,  —  I  am 
enclosing  for 
\our  in  spec- 
lion  a  copy 
ol  a  \cr\  olil 
miniature  oil- 
painting  believed  to  be  by  one  of  the  Old  Mastirs 
(unidentified),  and  1  think  it  really  worth  being  in- 
serted in  vour  paper.  The  miniature  is  \ery  old, 
without  .1  flaw,  painted  on  mother-of-pearl,  inl.iiil  with 
gold.      The  colouring   is — white  shin,  daik-blue  coat 
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Nofes   and   O/irrics 


with  gold  buttons, 
fair  hair,  and  light- 
blue  eyes.  The 
frame  of  .same  i.s 
also  gold:  real  hair 
at  the  back,  with 
monogram.  IV-r- 
hap.s  some  of  your 
readers  may  recog- 
nise it. 

Thanknig  vnu  in 
anticipation, 

I  am,  Sir, 
respectfully  yours. 

T.  J.  L)o\vn.\l,i, 
(.Malta). 

P.\1.\TIN(;S    BY 

Theodor  Otto 
l.\ngerfeli)t. 
Dear  Sir, — 
^Vill  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  nie 
k  n  o  w  \v  h  c  t  h  e  r 
there  is  a  n  y  de- 
mand for  (and,  if 
so,  at  what  figure) 
the  water-colour 
sketches  of  an 
American  artist 
named  The(jdor 
Otto   Langerfeldt, 
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who  died  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1906  ?  "  Who's  \Miu 
in  America  "  for  1905  gives  the  late  Mr.  Langerfeldt 
a  fair  position  in  the  art-world  of  America.  If  you 
could  give  me  the  name  of  a 
dealer  in  Boston  or  New  York 
who  would  act  for  me  in  case 
there  is  any  chance  of  obtaining 
a  fair  price,  I  should  be  grateful. 
Thanking  you  inanticipatimi, 
\'ours  faithfullv, 
jNr^L.Kl"H[,M.^\N  CapcToun  . 


I'ORTR.VIT    OK    J.V.MES    CuRTlS, 

No.  78  (November  Nu.mber). 
1)e.\r  Sir, — With  reference 
to  the  above,  may  I  inform  the 
enquirer,  Mr.  John  Lane,  that 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  same 
print  at  the  Deffett  Francis 
.•\rt  (iallery,  Swansea.  I  may 
say  there  is  lettering  on  it,  but 
very  indistinct.      However,  it  is 
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catalogued  as  i)v 
William  Say,  after 
Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. William 
Say  was  born  in 
1  yfiS.  and  died 
1834.  I  may  .say 
Sir  Frank  Short 
has  looked  over 
every  print  in  the 
gallery  before  it 
was  opened,  so 
there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as 
to  its  being  by 
"Say."  Cilad  to 
have  given  tliis 
little  information. 
I  remain, 
\'iiurs  very  truly, 
.\.   I.  Lmlwk. 

L'-Mukntiuku 

l'ol<TR.\IT    Ol- 
.\    C.VRDINAI.. 

No.    --. 

I  I  I,  A  K     S  1  K  , 

I' he  unidentified 
portrait  n\  a  car- 
dinal is.  I  tliink, 
that  of  Leop<ild 
■"-"    "•  ^'^^    "^'  '^   ■  de    .Medici.       lie 

was  the  son  of  C'osimo  IL  and  .Maria  .Madilalena  of 
Austria,  whose  Hapsburg  mouth  he  uiheriled.  lie 
was  born  in  1(117.  and  died  in  1675.  He  was  a  great 
collector  of  pictures,  and  a 
patron  of  an.  His  portrait  by 
Baciccio  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Uftizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
also  his  bust.  .Another  bu>t  by 
liernini  is  in  the  Louvre. 
\'ours  truly, 

M.    I'KIRl'NA     liROt'KI.KHANK. 

L'niden  I  iiiKii   Pain  iiM.s, 

NCS.    72    AND    73 

(November  NtMHKR). 
Dear  Sir, — With  reference 
to  the  above,  the  former  is 
certainly  a  co[)y  of  the  cele- 
brated canvas,  Poetry,  now  in 
the  Uffizi  Oailery,  Florence, 
painted  by  Carlo  jloici  when 
a  young  man.  lor  the  head  of 


I'lic  Coil  110/ ssc/ir 


ihi;  ( 'orsini  hiiiii- 
Iv  in  KoniL-.  ll 
is  one  of  a  scrio : 
"  Hoiu-.  I'a- 
t  i  r  n  c  r  .  a  n  d 
I'aintini;.  " 

No.  73  Would 
sccni  to  l)c  rillu-r 
NcU  ( iwvnnc  or 
the  I  )ii(lu-ss  ol 
I'orl  ^  ni  o  ti  t  h  , 
pa  i  nl  I'd  l)y  Su 
i'.trr  I.L'ly. 

^  iiuis  tiui\, 
s.  I.,  c.   1. 

I\l  ^loKAl  loN 
(It      rAIMINi>. 

1  )i,.\i.;  Sir. — 
Ai^am  1  am  sei--k- 
i  n  j;  nilorniatinn 
tliroui;li  the  lii- 
iHiirv  (  (iluinn>  ol 
vour  iii.iua/inc. 

(  an  v<iu  t;i\i' 
nif  anv  hints  as 
to  nirtliod.  ma- 
terials, c-ti..  lor 
ileaniiH;  old  Mil 
paintings?  1  « ish 
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mv  attention  to 
where  it  may  he 
lound,  as  I  have 
e  ver  V  n  ii  ni  lier 
of  the  magazine 
tVom  the  liegin- 
ning. 

'i'hanking  yon 
111  antiei|)ation, 
I  am,  sir. 
\'oiirs 
faithrullv, 
I  '.   P.  RriUNC. 
ISrvan. 


No.  j;,   Sa\'1i.i-. 
R(  iw. 

Ukar  Sir. — 
On  page  257  (jI 
The  Connois- 
seur for  I  )ecem- 
ber  it  is  stated 
that  "Sir  Henry 
and  Lady  I.aird" 
former  Iv  lurd 
at  'v  Savile  Row  . 
.Mv  aunt,  Lady 
Layiii'd,  li\ed 
tlii-re.  liiit  my 
unele.  Sir  Henry 
Layard.who  tlied 


to   e  \  pe  r  I  in  eiit 

nivself  on  .111  old  picture  in  a  verv  had  state — almost  in  iS94,'never  did  so. — Voiirs  f.iithlully.  .\r  1  hir  .\.  M 

black  at  the   present   time,  and   should   like  to   know  Lavarii  (.Major 

bow  to  ])roeeed.  !  (an  paint  .1 
bit  mvsell  if  it  is  necessary  to 
(oucb  it  nil.  hut  1  should  naturally 
refrain  from  this  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 1  he  p.iinting  in  rpiestion  is.i 
portr.iil.  ll  the  information  I 
seek  h.is  alrea<ly  appeared  in  tile 
in.iga/iiH-.wJiich  is  most  |)robafile. 
])erliaps  you  would  kindly  (haw 


Hllliako's  Mini.vture  ok 

I'RAXl  is  l'>A(  ON. 
.Sir, — .\ii  .\iiicrii  an  client  ol 
ours  desires  to  know  who  is  the 
picsrnt  I  iwiicr  ol  1  lilliard's  miiiia- 
lure  I  if  1  ram  is  Ha( on.  Can  any 
of  vour  readers  give  this  informa- 
lioii  f — N'oiirs   lailhfully. 

Sn  Rl.lNl.    \    C"o. 


(i|Sl       llAi  K    "I     I   Mm   N  1  11  II.I1    MlMATCkK 


The 

"  Connoisseurs 


In  going  over  some  old  prints  I  came  upon  the 
enclosed,  entitled  "Connoisseurs,"  which  is  one  of  the 
plates  engraved  and  published  in 
Edinburgh  about  a  hundred  years 
;igo  under  the  title  of  A'ay's  Oi-igiiml 
Portraits.  It  shows  that  there  were  connoisseurs  in 
Edinburgh  even  in  these  days.  I  send  it  to  you  in 
case  you  should  tJiink  it  might  be  of  interest  to  vour 
readers  as  a  reproduction. 

The  figures  represent  Mr.  William  Scott,  Mr.  James 
Sibbald,  George  Fairholme,  and  James  Kerr,  old 
Edinburgh  connoisseurs  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  For  an 
interesting  account  of  these  worthies  your  readers 
are  advised  to  consult  Kays  Original  Portraits, 
published  in  Edinburgh. 

Rembrandt's  Mahlstick 

Countries  are  continually  gaining  and  losing  their 
art  treasures.       Only  a    short    time  aijo  some   finelv 


wrought  iron  gates  went  from  this  countrv  to  .\merica, 
and  this  loss  to  the  Motherland  was  (|uickly  followed 
by  a  gain  which  took  the  form  of  Rembrandt  relics — 
his  ivory  jjalette  knife  and  his  tortoiseshcll  mahlstick 
— which  an  l-^nglish  collector  (jbtained  from  Holland. 
The  mahlstick  of  tortoiseshcll  is  something  over  a 
foot  in  length,  and  tapering,  and  tlie  iialette  knife 
possesses  a  handle  of  rude  shape  and  a  thin,  flexible 
blade  of  ivory.  Accompanying  them  is  a  framed 
document  on  vellum,  with  the  signatures  of  their 
successive  owners,  heatled  by  van  Ruisdael's.  It  is 
given  by  him  at  Haarlem  on  May  14th.  1670,  and 
subscribes  the  statement  that  he  bought  these  articles 
(which  he  names) — along  with  s<jme  chalk  and  ochre, 
that  have  vanished — at  a  public  sale  in  .Xmsterdam 
in  1669,  from  the  estate  of  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn, 
Hermansz.  He  says  th.at  they  were  in  dailv  use  by 
the  great  Master,  out  of  resjiect  for  whom  he  will 
always  treasure  them,  and  he  further  suggests  that 
succeeding  owners  should  also  attach  their  signatures 


^ 


Connoisseurs 


THE     "  CONNOISSEURS ' 


FROM    "  KAV'S    ORIC.INAI,    PORTRAITS  ' 
lOI 


The  Coiii/oissctir 


A   Record   in 

Philatelic 

History 


lu  tile  vi-lluni.  And  this  ap|)ari-iitly  thc-y  did.  Ruis- 
dael  dird  in  i6Si,  and  seemingly  the  nuihistii  k  and 
palette  knife  remained  in  the  jjossession  of  his  heirs 
for  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  for  in  1707  Constantin 
Netseher's  name  appears  to  the  statement  that  he 
reeeixid  thi-m  from  tlie  Ruistiael  family.  In  1742 
1.  \an  (iool  savs  he  Ijought  them  at  the  Hague. 
They  were  in  the  hands  of  Alhertus  Brondgeest  in 
i.Sj6.  p.  W.  I'ieiieman  (presumal)ly  Jan  \\illem 
I'ieneman)  bought  them  from  an  art  dealer  in  tlie 
Hague  in  i-'^j-,  and  they  |>asNed  shortly  afterwards  to 
his  pu[iil,  Hevmans.  In  the  Heymans  family  they 
remained  mitil  i|uite  recently,  when  they  were  sold  in 
HoUaiul.  and  came  to  this  country. 

An  art-lo\er  has  secured  these  relics  of  the  art  ol 
Rembrandt  for  the  nation,  and  generously  offered 
them  to  ihe  National  (jallery.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd. 
the  Director  of  the  National  (lallery,  now  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  gift  hv  his  Board  of  Trustees. 

Thk  an  of  the  collectcjr — and  collecting  is  an  art — 
is  trclih'  rewarded.  Besides  the  education  a  connois- 
seur acquires  (a  collector  is  always 
learning  and  finding  out  new 
things),  and  the  delight  his  treasures 
afford  him,  he  discovers  that,  from 
a  pureh  mundane  |)oint  of  view,  the  labour  and  pains 
his  (ullection  has  cost  him  is  more  than  repaid.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  truth  is  given  by  the  recent 
sale  of  the  lati-  I'^arl  of  Crawford's  collection  of  British 
jjostagc  stamps  for  ^,20,000.  The  purchasers  were 
Messrs.  luluin  llealey  and  Company,  the  well-known 
stamj)  (Ualcrs  of  the  Strand,  and  Wormwood  Street, 
(.'ity.  who  ai  ted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Sparrow,  of 
Talvl)ont-on-L'sk,  Brecknockshire.  This  will  be  noted 
down  in  the  Jiages  of  Jihilatelic  history  as  the  record 
|irice  ])aid  for  a  collection  of  stamps  of  any  one 
countrv.  A  L'nited  States  collection  which  was  also 
I'ormed  bv  the  lati-  Karl  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  iiossessor  (jl  the  tule. 

The  \mv  Lord  Crawford,  whose  hbr.ir\  of  philatelic 
books  was  bei|uc'athed  to  the  nation,  was  ihirmg  thi' 
1,1st  lifte(.-n  or  twenty  years  of  his  life  one  ol  the  most 
prominent  of  Knglish  stamj)  collectors,  says  The  7'imcs. 
With  a  thoroughness  which  was  char.icterislic  of  him 
,is  a  collector  ot  rare  books  and  Napoleonana,  he 
spared  no  p.iins  or  t.-\pense  in  this  pursuit.  He 
mastered  the  intricate  niceties  of  seirntiflc  jihikitely, 
.mil  iKi.iuie  regarded  as  one-  (it  the  greatest  living 
.lutlionties  (rii  the  subject. 

'ihe  British  series  now  purchased  by  .Messrs.  Healev 
lonsists  of  tens  of  thousamls  of  stam|)s,  for,  to  l.)egm 
with,  there  are  ov(;r  200  reconstituti-d  sheets  of  2.40 
stamps  ea<li.      It  comprises,  as  a   whok'.  a   collection 


of  proofs,  essays,  and  trials  of  early  British  st.imps  up 
to  the  last  issue  of  King  Edward  \'H.,  .iiid  many  ot 
these  are  unique.  One  of  the  gems  ot  the  collection 
is  a  sheet  of  the  first  id.  black  stamp  with  "  \'.R.  "  in 
the  upper  corner  :  this  is  of  extreme  rarit\'.  Another 
is  the  nearly  complete  sheet  of  the  2d.  blue,  1840  (no 
lines),  and  in  splendid  condition.  A  turther  rem.nk- 
alile  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  complete  set  of 
imprimatur  prools  of  all  British  stamps  issued,  each 
stamp  having  the  plate  attached.  This  is  the  onlv  set 
in  e.xisteni'e  bearing  the  ])late  numbers,  and  is  aluiost 
priceless.  The  Telegrajjh  stamps  cont.un  all  the  r.ire 
varieties,  in  used  and  unused  condition.  The  collei-tiun 
of  College  stamps  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  the 
hnest  in  existence. 

The  whole  collection  has  a  special  .ind  personal 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  annotated  with 
autogra])h  notes  b\  the  late  Karl. 

After  tlie  new  owner  has  supplied  his  own  w.mts 
from  the  collection,  it  is  understood  that  the  remainder 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Healey. 

During  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  luge  number  of 
big  stani|)  sales  have  been  effected.  In  1882  ^,8,000 
was  given  for  ludge  Philbrick's  st.imps.  among  which 
were  the  two  exceedinglv  rare  "  Post  C)fficc"  M.iuritius. 
In  i8i)4  Mr.  M.  P.  Castle  solil  his  .\usti.ili.in  stamps 
to  a  lirm  of  London  dealers  tor  ^£,10.000:  and  Mr. 
R.  Ehrenbach,  a  London  merch.mt,  dis])osed  ol  his 
stam|)s  to  the  (ierman  Empire  lor  ,£,'1.000.  In  njoo 
Mr.  W.  H.  Peckitt  paid  £,2J^,^oo  for  Sir  William  B. 
Avery's  collection  of  the  postage  stamps  of  the  world. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  has 
recently  ac-quired  three    important    Italian    paintings. 

including  a  J'ii/>'t,  by  Carlo  ('ri\elli. 
New  York's  ^  panel^S  in.  bv  24  in.,  with   half- 

Gain  11c  1  ■   •      11     • 

length   figures.      It  was  originally  m 

the  Bisenzo  collection  at  Rome,  when  it  was  known 
as  a  Mantegna,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord 
i  )udley,  who  lent  it  to  Manchester  in  1S57,  and  on 
two  occasions  to  the  Old  Masters  at  Burlington 
House,  1871  and  1892.  Mr.  Ilirenson  enumeniles  it 
among  the  genuine  |)ictures  1)\  this  artist.  .\l  the 
Dudley  sale  at  Christie's  in  June.  18112,  this  /VcA? 
fetched  only  _^,^o  guineas. 

'I'he  second  X'enelian  pi<tuic  is  described  as 
.Moroni's  Portrait  ol  liartoloiniiuo  Hoii\^o.  Prob- 
,dily  the  artist  is  not  the  more  I'amous  Ciioxanni 
llattista  Moroni,  bin  (iiov.nini  liancesco  .Morone, 
bv  whom  a  porir.nt  of  BartholomcUs  ISongus  was 
exhibited  at  the  llritish  Institution  in  1861  by  Lord 
raunlon.  Tlu-  third  picture  is  a  picture  ol  iwo 
bovs    by   Tintoretto. 


Notes 


French 

Prisoners' 

Work 


1  x  y  II  u  r 
issue  for 
^^av,  igio, 
y  o  11  p  u  b- 
lisheii  an 
article  of 
mine  upon 
••  S  t  r  a  w- 
Plaiting  and 
F  r  e  n  c  li 
Prisoners," 
with  many 
illustrations. 
Since  then  I 

have  acquired  other  examples  ot  the  work  ot  these 
ingenious  foreigners,  who  were  detained  upon  our 
shores  much  against  their  will — a  box  of  dominoes, 
evidently  made  from  beef  bones.  The  exterior  is 
elaborately  worked,  and  would  form  a  cribbage 
board;  the  legs  are  "Empire,"  much  in  vogue  at 
that  period,  'i'he  two  lids  (if  I  may  so  name  them) 
run  in  a  fme  groove,  the  outside  being  scraped  anil 
polished,  the  inside  left  in  its  natural  state.  The 
box  contains  a  great  number  of  dominoes,  the 
■■  doubles "  running  much  higher  than  those  now  in 
general  use.  They  have  all  evidently  been  made 
from  pieces  of  bone  saved  from  the  prison  joint. 


BOX     OF     DOMINOES     .MAMK     I!V     FRENCH     FKISONEI- 


The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

The  wisdom  of  .Solomon  is  proclaimed  in 
fold  manner 
on  the  east 
main  stair- 
case of  the 
\'ictoriaand 
.Vlbert  Mu- 
seum, where 
r  e  c  e  n  1 1  y 
have  been 
placed  ten 
English 
tapestries 
of  the  six- 
teenth cen- 
tury. They 
consist  of 
panels  em- 
broidered 
with  wool 
a  n  (1  silk 
on   canvas 


a  two- 


BOX    OF    DOMINOES     MADE     BV     FRENCH     TKISONERS 


(jjetit  point). 
The  subjects 
are  various, 
and  so  far 
it  has  not 
been  found 
possible  to 
i  d  e  n  t  i  f  y 
them  excein 
in  one  in- 
stance. 

The  only 
|)  anil  o  f 
which  tin- 
subject  is 
easily  re- 
cog  n  i/able 

dei)icts  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  in  it  the  king 
is  seen  upon  his  throne,  sceptre  in  hand,  facing  the 
spectator.  On  either  side  of  King  Solomon  is  an 
attendant.  A  soldier  enters  on  the  left  bearing  the 
infant. 

The  true  and  the  pretended  mother  are  re[)re- 
sented,  the  former  imploring  the  kiiig  upon  her  knees, 
and  the  latter  advancing  with  a  happ\  I'ountenance. 
In  the  background  are  trees  and  buildings.  An 
ornamental  border  at  the  top  and  bottom  complete 
the  work. 

The  largest  of  the  panels  has  a  central  scene 
representing  seven  persons,  several  of  whom  are 
seated  at  a  baniiuet. 

Another  of  the  panels  .seems  to  represent  (Jueen 
Elizabeth  herself  bearing  her  sceptre  and  surrounded 

by  courtiers. 
Of  the  rest, 
several  a])- 
pear  lo  be 
illustrations 
of  scenes 
i  n  o  n  e  o  f 
t  h  e  o  I  d 
romances. 

All  the 
panels  are 
franu-d  in 
oak,  the 
m  o  aiding 
of  whi<h 
is  copied 
fro  ni  a  n 
original  of 
the  period 
o  f  the 
tapestries. 
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Robert 

Browning's 

Bookcase 

(  )  N  1  n  r 
lllr  niusl  ill- 
tiin.lU'  relics 
<  )l'  1\  ( 1 1 1  c  r  t 
ami  !■",  li/a- 
hrlh  llarruu 
r>  inw  11  i  n  'J. 
is  tile  laii^r 
<ai\cil  wonil 
1 1 1 }  ( I  k  r  a  s  e 
with  brass 
(1  i  a  111  ci  n  d 
pan  (_■  1  1  t-  (1 
SI  r  L-  c  11  , 
«  li  i  (  h  t  lu- 
ll CI  (■  t  put 
I  II  l;  r  I  li  r  r 
and  |ilannc(l 
JiiniM'ir,  he 
buying-  the 
<'arv(_'(l  wiKid 
lor  lliL-  pur- 
piisi-  in  si-pa- 

r.ltr      piLTL'S. 

Mrs.  liriiw  11- 
1  n  g  p  r  n  b- 
ablv  lu-l|iL-d 
in  till-  wiirk 
—  in  till-  de- 
signing at 
all  r\-cnts — 

lor  she  spi-,iks  ol   the   eoinpleted    « oi  k    a 
ease."     'This  is  in  a   Uiti-r  tu   Marv   Russell    Millind, 


backed 
against    the 
right  -  hand 
wall    nearly 
at    t h e    la  r 
end  furthest 
a  war    froiii 
t  h  e    w  i  n- 
dnws.      Al- 
most uiinie- 
diately    in 
front   of  it 
stood    the 
easy   eh  air, 
upholstered 
in     b 1  a  I   k 
|ilush,    daily 
Used  by  Mrs. 
lirown  1  ng. 
b  V    \v  h  i  (-  li 
was    jilaeed 
her  111  a  pi  e- 
wood    work- 
table.     .An- 
other of  her 
fa\  o  u  r  i  t  e 
chairs  and 
her   writing- 
table    stood 
on  the  same 
side   of  the 
room  a   lit- 
tle further 
awa)-.  Apart 


our  book- 


the  author  of  ()iir  I'l/Aii;,;  with  whom  she  kept  up  a 
warm  and  intimate  eorresjiondem  e,  eommeiieed  Iroiu 
their  first  niei  ting  in  i!^;,'!,  and  enntiiuied  until  .Miss 
Mitfords  death  in  i!s55.  .Mrs.  browning  wrili-s  under 
the  liate  of  July  .(tli.  iS^iS.  ''  When  Robert  and  1  are 
ambitious.  we  talk  of  lju\ing  llal/ae  in  lull  some  day, 
to  put  him  in  our  bookease  from  the  (oineiit,  il  tlu- 
larved  wood  .mgel>,  infants  and  seipeiUs  should  not 
l'ini--li  mouldering  awav  m  horror , it  the  n  null  nl  him. 
Whither  this  design  was  carried  out  or  not  is  nol 
stated.  The  bookiase  was  a  prominent  feature  ol  ihe 
.s^alon  at  ( 'asa  Caiidi,  the  house  at  l-'lorenie  in  wliieh 
the  r.rownings  li\ed  until  the  (k-,itli  of  .Mrs.  browning 
ij-l  i.S()i.  Within  a  lew  weeks  of  this  sad  e\ent 
browning  left  the  eity  never  to  return  to  it;  but  belore 
he  ui-nt  he  had  a  "\ery  exact  jiieturc  "  made  of  the 
salon,  the  fa\i)iirilc-  room  of  his  wile,  and  where  she 
Usually  sat  and  wrote,  in  wliic  h  tin-  bookcase-  appears 
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from  its  associations' with  the  two  poets,  the  bookcase 
IS  an  ornamental  and  well-designed  piece  ot  turnitute, 
which  bears  testimony  to  Roliert  browning's  artistic 
t.iste.  Nbire  than  any  of  his  other  possessions,  it  re- 
flects the  complex  iiersonality  of  the  poet.  He  had 
created  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  tliere  is 
.iboiit  it  a  feeling  of  both  ]-',nglancl  and  Italy,  the  two 
c  iiuntru-s  111  which  llrowning  lived,  and  from  whence 
hi-  gathered  the-  themes  of  nearly  all  his  poems. 


.\   (cnii'ii  1 1    historical   survey  of  the  work   ol    the 

London   (  i  umlv  ( 'cumc-il   was   issiu-d   from  the  oUici-s 

of  the  Council  rec-i-ntly.    Compiled 

Complete  His-  |,^.^|,.  j  .n„.^,,„.,,  (lonmie.  the-  Clerk 

torical  Survey  '    ,      ,■  i    •  i  i 

to  tin-  (  ouncil,  It  n-views  the  work 

of  tile  Cmincil  from  tin-  tiuit-  of  that  biicK's  formal  ion. 

It    indicates   nol   only   the   powers  and   duties  ol    tlu- 

Council,  but  thi-  circumstances  in  which  those  powers 

and  dutit-s  wen-  obt, lined.     In  m.my  c  asi-s  this  hislori- 

cal  treatment  dates  back  to  i-arh  limes. 
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Old  Carved    Jade 

We  give  ;in  illustra- 
tion of  a  small  hui  in- 
teresting  collection   ul 
old  carved  jade  which 
has   recently   been   on 
\ie\v  at  the  Chinese  V.\- 
hihition  at  the  White- 
chai)cl    Art   Ciallcry. 
and  forms  part  ot   the 
'"Heathhouriic  Lodge" 
collection.      The  lar^c 
right    and     Id't-hand 
pieces    shown    on    the 
top  shelf  of  the  show- 
case are   a   "  Ming  " 
camphor-coloured 
altar   wine-jar  and   a 
"celadon  "-coloured 
altar  vase  respectively, 
the  centre-piece  being 
of   "lavender"   in   the 
design  ot   a   mountain 
scene  on  the   mythical 
"Island  I  if  Innnortali- 
ty."     On   the   extreme 
left    is    a  rice-bowl    of 
translucent  jadeite. 

On  the  second  shelf 
in  the  centre,  is  a 
"ch'ap'ing,"  or  table 
l)icture,  next  it  on  the 
left  being  a  Huddhistic 
figure,  and  adjoining  it 
a  vase  and  cover  ui 
"turtle-fat  "  colour, 
with  design  car\('d  in 
liigh  relief  of  the 
"  1  )ragon  and  sacred 
gem."  Next  the  .screen 
on  the  left  is  a  twin 
vase  of  pure  '■  nuitton 
tat  "  <-ol(nir.  and  close 
to  it  a  vase  of  pale- 
green  with  the  "lung- 
wang  "  bird  (the  insig- 
nia of  an  empress). 

On  the  third  shelf 
in  the  centre  is  a 
"hsiang  hi,"  or  in- 
cense burner,  with  ring 
handles,  "celadon  " 
colour,  and  of  an  exceedingly  fun-  polisli.  .Adjoining 
It   on    the    left    are    the   twin    figures  of  "  Unitv  and 
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sixteenth   centurie.s, 
tcclUll. 


Harmony,"  oflavender 
I'olour,   and    the   vase 
following  is  a  copy  of 
an  aiuient  bronze  altar 
\essel,  an<l  on  the  right 
of  the  "koro"  is  a  \ase 
and   coxcr  of  the  bril- 
liant ••  emerald  "  green 
jadeite  .so  highly  pri/ed 
by  collertors.      On  the 
extreme    left    is    an 
art  ist's   water-<lisli    of 
pure    ••mutton    fat" 
white,   carved    in    high 
relief  in  tile  form  of  a 
lotus   flower,    and    for- 
iii'ily   in   till-    famous 
John    ICdward  Taylor 
collection.   At  the  back 
of  this    shelf   in   the 
centre  is  a  c<jpper  and 
ormolu  gilt   figure  of 
the  ( ioddess  ol  .Mercv, 
and     (jn     the    right 
I  111  ee      p  I  a  c|  II  e  s     (jf 
••mutton    tat"    white 
jadi'ite,    which    l(jrm 
part    ol    a    "ju-e,"   or 
sce|)tre. 

On  the  lowest  shelf 
is,  in  the  centre,  a  line 
s|)ecimen  of  "  Soo- 
chow"  lacijtier  of 
"sealing-wax  "  red 
colour,  and  in  front  of 
it  ani}ther  copper  and 
ormolu  gill  ••gotl" 
— a  liudilhistic  figure 
studded  with  tur- 
'luoises.  Right  and  left 
are  altar  and  wine 
\  esse  I  s  of  .1  nci  eiu 
broil /,e. 

What  makes  the 
collection  of  more  in- 
terest is  that  each 
])ie(.-e  is  labelleil  witli 
full  description  of 
its  character,  dvnastv 
a  nil  |)erioil.  a  great 
many  pieces  being 
of  the  fifteenth  and 
md   none   later  than   the  sevcn- 
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Till.  [ilintciLiraiiliN  shuwn  rcpriscnt  an  inm  l^iiiIIc  in 

wliicli  .1  ••luTctic"  i--  supposed  In  lia\c  liL-rn  luirnt  in 

till    fitlL-fjith  i-entnry  at  the  i.nllarcK' 

A  Heretic's  ^-^^^    Muusuhold    Hrath.    X.-rwitli, 

Girdle  ,v        i   ■      .  i  r    • 

wliL-n-  many  sulliricl  in  tlir  rrligmus 

lirtMi  Litiniis.  It  is  rt-piirtcd  to  have  been  I'uuinl  there 
niaiiv  vears  ai;i),  and  was  formerly  the  iiro|ierty  nl  a 
warder  of  the  Norwii  h  (/astle  prison,  of  whose  son  it 
was  reeentlv  bought  for  15s.  It  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  quite  e-om])lete,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
padlock   with   which   it   was  fastened. 

.\  Naiionai.  .\>  AiUMV  oi'  Akts  has  recently  been 
founded  in  l.im.i.  I'lru.  by  an  old  I'aris  Keaux  .Arts 
grailuale,  .M.  H.  .\rias  de  Solis, 
whii  h.  in  conqilimellt  to  .\1.  .Solis's 
old  instructor,  is  to  be  called  the 
■•  lioiinat  .\iadeni\."  The  .Aiadeiiiy  proposes  to 
m.ikc-  known  the  art  of  Peru,  and  its  first  exhibition 
is   one  of  the   works  ol    .M.  Solis  himsell". 


.V  KKl'ORT  emanates  from  Paris  to  the  effect  that 
Kodin  is  engaged,  on  what  «ill  probablv  be  his  last 
important  work,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Hiron.  It  is  .ilso  staled  that  the 
great  sculptor   is   not    in    rolnist   ln^altli. 


Rodin 


The   Art   of 
Peru 


'ITlt.  siher  vast.--shaped  caster  illustr.ited  is  a  fine 
exampli'  ol  the  work  ot  .Siiiioii   I'aiitm,  who  llourisheil 

at  the    beginning   of  the   eighteenth 

Queen   Anne  .  t.    ■        1  1       '.i     r   r 

„  ci_-ntur\'.      It    Is  chas<'(l   with   loha^e 

Caster  •  ' 

and   str.ipwork  on  a  matted   ground 

in  upright  panels,  and   engra\ed  with   a    cn.it    of  amis 
ill  a  ch.ised  laurel-wreath  l)or(kr.       Its  d.ite  is   1  701). 

"Portrait  of  Beatrice  de  Cusance,   Princesse  de 
Cante-Croix,  Duchesse  de  Lorraine  " 
(canvas,  825   in.  by  48]    in.) 

Si'1-;aki.\o  of  this  work,  Lionel  ( 'ust,  M.\.().,  sa\s  ; 
■'In  j\hirch,  i(i_54,  .Sir  .\nthoii\  \  an  |)\(k  obi. lined 
leii\e  from  his  roval  master  to  rciiiin  tor  a  time  to  his 
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native  country.  His  patron,  the  wise 
old  regent,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia, 
was  dead,  and  pending  the  arrival  of 
her  successor,  Don  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  the  government  devolved 
upon  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoie- 
Carignan,  then  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Spanish  court  at  Brussels 
also  contained  a  brilliant  galaxy  of 
prmces  and  princesses  of  the  roval 
house  of  France,  who  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  live  for  a  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  France's  dictator.  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  arrival  of  the  new 
Regent  in  November,  1 634,  was  the 
signal  for  a  great  assembly  of  such 
notable  people  at  Brussels.  Among 
them  were  the  queen-mother  of 
France,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  her 
younger  son  Gaston,  Due  d'Orleans, 
with  his  wife  Marguerite  de  Lorraine 
and  her  sister  Henriette,  Princesse 
de  Phalsbourg,  sisters  to  Charles, 
Due  de  Lorraine,  one  of  the  finest 
.soldiers  and  most  gallant  gentlemen 
of  his  day. 

"This  court  circle  must  have  been 
much  excited  by  the  arrival  at  the 
house  of  her  sister,  Comtesse  de 
Berghes,  in  Brussels,  of  the  fascin- 
ating Beatrice  de  Cusance,  daughter 
of  Claude  Fran<;ois  de  Cusance,  Baron  de  Beavoir,  from 
her  home  in  Burgundy  near  Besan^on.  This  lady  had 
already  attracted  the  attentions  of  the  Due  de  Lorraine, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  her  sister  at  Brussels  in  order 
to  avoid  her  exalted  suitor.  Early  in  1635,  evidently 
with  this  intention,  she  was  married  at  Bru.ssels  to 
Eugene  Leopold  d'Oiselet,  Prince  de  Cante-Croix.  It 
must  have  been  just  at  this  time  that  Van  Dyck  painted 
her,  as  seen  in  the  portrait  at  Windsor  Castle,  with 
her  foot  on  the  step  of  a  balcony,  attired  in  black 
velvet  dress  and  white  gold-embroidered  silk  petticoat, 
casting  a  bewitching  and  amorous  glance  at  the  spec- 
tators, as  she  seems  to  be  passing  across  the  scene. 

"  Indeed,  the  life  of  Beatrice  de  Cusance  from  this 
date  was  one  of  romance,  in  addition  to  some  historical 
importance.  After  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  in  1635, 
the  Due  de  Lorraine  joined  the  family  circle  at 
Brussels,  and  became  more  of  a  slave  to  his  passion 
than  before.  Although  the  duke  himself  had  for 
years  been  married,  and  Beatrice  now  had  a  husband 
of  her  own,  she  posed  openly  as  the  fia7tck  of  the 
duke.     The   death  of  the  Prince  de  Cante-Croi.x,  in 
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1637,  removed  one  obstacle  to  their 
union,  and  .sufificient  excuse  was  put 
together  for  trying  to  obtain  the  con- 
.sent  of  the  I'ope  to  the  annulment  of 
the  duke's  first  marriage.  \\'ithout 
waiting  for  this,  however,  the  Due  de 
Lorraine  and  Beatrice  de  Cusance 
were  made  manand  wifeat  Besan^on, 
and  the  lady  assumed  the  name  and 
rank  of  Duchesse  de  Lorraine.  The 
Pope,  however,  pronounced  against 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and 
refused  to  grant  a  dispen.sation. 

'■  The  Due  de  Lorraine's  affections 
began  to  wane,  but  were  revived  by 
the  birth  to  Beatrice  of  a  son,  after- 
wards Prince  de  \'audemont,  and  a 
daughter,  Anne,  afterwards  Princesse 
lie  Lillebone.  I'or  a  time  all  went 
well,  but  the  duke  was  soon  attracted 
by  other  charmers  elsewhere  ;  while 
Beatrice  gave  cause  herself  for 
jealousy  on  this  account,  one  of  her 
lovers  being  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Chark-s  II.  The 
Due  de  Lorraine  was  taken  cajjlive 
to  Spain,  and  kept  there  some  six 
years.  Beatrice,  howe\er,  ne\er 
faltered  in  her  intention  of  becoming 
Duchesse  de  Lorraine  bv  hook  or 
crook.  When  the  duke  was  released 
she  reiterated  her  claim,  goaded  the 
more  by  the  duke's  frequent  desire  to  marry  somebody 
else.  At  last,  when  actually  on  her  death-bed,  she 
obtained  her  wish,  and  was  legally  united  to  her 
inconstant  lover,  who  was  at  once  released  from  his 
bonds  by  her  death  on  June  5th,  1663.  She  was 
buried  at  Besan^on,  and  her  husband  .soon  after,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  took  another  wife,  who  had  only 
attained  the  age  of  thirteen. 

"The  story  of  Beatrice  de  Cusance  is  hardly  edify- 
ing; but  Van  Dyck  has  immortalised  on  his  canvas 
the  fascination  which  she  exercised  o\er  the  wayward 
duke,  to  say  nothing  of  incidental  admirers.  Tuiil 
compre7idre  est  tout  pardonner,  and  one  can  forget  her 
frailties  in  the  admiration  of  her  portrait. 

"It  is  uncertain  when  the  portrait  came  into  the 
royal  collection.  Judging  from  the  verses  addressed 
to  it  by  the  poet  Richard  Flecknoe,  the  portrait  nuist 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Charles  II.  It  may 
have  been  a  gift  from  Beatrice  herself,  lV>r,  besides 
their  reputed  liaison,  ("harles  had  been  able  t(j  render 
special  service  to  the  Due  de  Lorraine  after  the  duke's 
release  from  captivity  in  Spain.     The  picture,  however, 
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riic  (  O/n/o/ssc/ir 

does   not   appt-iir    in   ativ  roval   imi-nUirs'   uiUil   (|uiu-  Iwvc  hern  atiarluil  by  tlii;  uiuliM  riniinating  travellL-r 

a    rtTL-nt    date.      A   repetition   is  at    Waiwiik   (  astle,  to   lioili   painters  alike. 

and  a  eopv  belongs  to  I'.arl   |-'orteseue  at   (astir    Hill  -('.Lnalcs  l,,ni;  residence  in  \  enuv  uas  interrupted 

in  I  )e\c)nshire."  ''\' ■'  ^'^'^  l"  l'-n,uland  in   174",  ineunra^ed.  no  duubt. 

bv  the  aiKiee  ot  his  numerous  I'hinlish  customers,  and, 

("oNiKRMNG   the   I'ii'iV  iif  the  Island  of  S.  MicJu'lc  as   il    would    appear,    that    ol    his    lellow-eoiuitryman 

at  Mi/ra/u),  mar  }',-//iiY.  .\lr.  (  ust  says: —  Ciaronio  Amieoni,  who  was  then  resident  in  Kni;land. 

••  .\ntonio  Canal,   or  (  anale.  was  He   sta\i-d   in    l'ai,L;lmd   about    twu   years.   01    possibly 

"The   Island  of     i,,,,.,,    .,(    \  ,.,,i,  r    on    ( )rtober    i8th.  paid  tw(  1  separate  \isils  ilurui:;  this  period.     He  painted 

S.  Michele"             ,  luj-,  and  was  the  son  of  Bernardo  se\eral    |)ietiues    hir    his   noble   patrons,    including   a 

By  Antonio                                                                     .        ,  1          ,     ■                 111                        ,11 

'      ,                          (  ,inal.    a    lianiter    ot    scenes   tor   the  number  ot   \iewsonthe   I  hames,  two  ol  w  Im  h  .nc  now 

Canale                                          '  ....,, 

llualrr,  on  which  branch  ot"  art  the  in  \\  mdsor  ( 'astle.      His  work  \n    r.niilainl  w.is  not  so 

son  was  at   lirst   01  cupicd.      He  studietl  paintinsj;  also  successful  ,is  at  X'enice,  the  atmospheric  cllects  beuig 

under   laica   C'arUw.iriis,  lour  ol'  whose   |iaintin.L;s  are  so  very  <litTerent,      ■|V)pogra[)hically,  ( 'anale's   English 

in  the  roval  collection,  and.  while  .still   young,  went  to  views  are  of  great   interest,  fuit   lluv  do  not  show  any 

Rome,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  s|)e<ial    distinction    as   compared    with    the    work    ot 

architecture   there,    both    ancient   .md    modern.       On  l-aiglish  c>r  1  »utch  .utists  of  that  period." 

his   return   to    Wnicr   he    settled    down   ti>   ])aint    the 

111        .,:          I-    1,;      ,,  .ti,       I,,,,,     ,,,,1    it,,.  Tills  has  been  ascribed  as  the  age  i>f  tilt  buckle,  which 

innunierahle    lieautus    1 1|    hi>    natm-    town    .md    ttie  =■ 

,.         ,                        ,             .          I                    ■  not   infreiiueiith'.   .111  authoritv  avers,   figure  as  wedding 

surrounding   lagoons,  and   (unlmueil   to   practise  as  a  '                                    •                   ■                   ,      ,, 

])rescnts.       I  hough  the  nunlern  buckle 

suc.essful   pamter  or  .-tclur  until  hr.  death  at  \  enice  The  Age  of            |^.^^  ^^^^  ,,^^.  ,,,,^,,.,;^  ,^,-^,^^  „Ul-fashu,ned 

on  .\pril  20th,  17O8.  the  Buckle               ^^.^^^^  ^^^_  ^^   ^_^^   nevertheless,  in 

"Canale's  paintings  reveal   his  early  training  as  a  deinami,  and  many  of  them  are  curtly.     The  present-day 

scenic  artist  and  as  a   careful   student   ol   pers[)ectn\e.  fashion  demands  the  buckle  with  the  vugue  of  the  draped- 

I>v  continual  rcpiiiiion  of  the  ^\nie  or  similar  subjects  dress  gown,  the  sh]]per-shoes,  and  black  \el\et  necklet 

his    style    became    somewhat    mechanical,    but   great  bands,  for  which  a  Inukle  is  essential  both  .is  a  fastener 

injustice  has  been  done  to   Canale's   memory  through  a"d  an  adornment. 

the    countless    numbers    of     copies,     imitations,    and i,^,  ,.,,      .1  n  1               1       1      n   ,. 

'  Mr.    1)FR1K.\M    DoiiLI.I.,    the    well-known    bookseller 

travesties  of  Canale's  \enetian  paijitings,  which   were  ,^_^.,  |,j,,-,|,,He,-  „(  James  Thomson's  T/,e  City  of  Preadjul 

imposed  upon  foreigners  in  \'eniie  at  a   period  when  A'/^///,   has  just  sold  by  cable  to  the 

it   w.is  the  hushion   to   bring   liome   such   paintings  as  ""[^      ^^''^            Librar\-  of  Congress  at  Washington 

...                  ,         ,    ,                 ,       "  a  Collector               ,  .          '               ,,  "   •           ,■ 

reminiscences  ot  loreign  tra\el  and  the  grand  tour.  his   unique   collection   of    some    i,-,oo 

■'This    view    of    the    island    of    S.     Michele,     with  privately  |.rintc(l   hooks  and  pamphlets.     The  collection 

Mura.K,   in   tlie   distam c    is   taken    bdvi    the    f.md.i-  represent-  the   labour  of  nearly   forty  years,   and  during 

..                          .,       ..              ,    ,,      M'                e        .  thewhcilcofth.it  lime  .Mr.   Dobell.  who  has  h.id   unique 
meiite    NuoM-,    near   the   !sac  co   della    .Miseric  1  irclia   at 

.                   .                                     ■        e    c  opiiominaies,    h.is   hecn    settm-^    .isitle    e\er\-    liook    and 

\  enice.       It    is    taken    ill    cool    grev  eMiulu;  li'^ht,  and  '                         1  ■   ,     ,              11 

■       •                 '       ■  p,iiii|inlet  printed   for  pruate  i:irculation   wliicli   lie  could 

the  atmos])heric  el't'ects  ot  sky  and  w.ucr   ha\i-  ,1   Ncry  obtain 

pli.-asing   effec-t.        It   appears   to  li,i\  e  belonged  to  the 

Roval    Collection,    perh.ips    iiidepc  ndeiilb     ol     those  .\    I.cca.v    Exil  i  la  i  m  in   cf  needlework  of  all   ,iges  has 

purchased   from   Consul   .^mith   at    \  Cnic  v.  recently  been  on  \iewai   1 1  uic  hin-bicokc,  Huntingdon, 

■'It     is     neccs.arv     to     sav     something     about     the  The  Wedding         I'-e   seat   o  f  1  he   Ea  rl   of  .Sandwich. 

,.,,.,,                   -                              I          .,,  ,,..,-,,     .           ' 'ae  ot  the-  iiiosi   interesting  e.xhibits 

sn!/t>nii!irt  (  anahtto.    sometimes  c.rroneousl\    written  Veil  of  Mane                                                  .                ,, 

,       .     ,           ,      ,       ,                          ,           .       '.        ,      .  ,         .                           Is   the   weddiiii;    \eil   ol   liucen   Mane 

(  analetti.    In'    which    llie    ii.iinter    ,\ntonio    (  .m.dc    is  Antoinette                  ,                     ,     '    ,      ,,        ,-,.,, 

'  .\ntoineue,  leiii  li\  Mis.  1- .  K.  Benson, 

usually  known    in  faigkmd.      ■Tonino'  was  ili.'  usu.d  ^^1,,,^  ,|,^,,.^,   ,^  _,,,,,,  „,  i,^  ,^,,,.„    ,   ,,|^    K.^eiion's  Cretan 

nickname    h.r    Canali     in     X'einc.  ,    but     he    w,is    also  (.inhroidenes,    s.unples    of    Kli/.ib.-ih.in    w.,ik,    h.in.-in-s 

I  .died  ■  Canaletto.'  to  distinguish  him  tioiii   his  f.ither.  worked   by   i,)iieen   .\nne   .ind    hci    l.idas.    old    \'enctian 

He   hacl  a   nephew.    Uc-rnardo    llelotto,   who   was    his  t.qiesuies,  and  a  jnei  e  of  kn  c  iii.ide  b\  '"  f.iir  Rosamund  " 

pupil   at    \'enicc-   and    Rome-,  and    w  ho  painted  in  the  herself      Sir  Willi, iin   I  l.ul-I  l\  ke  lends  .1  doll  of  tin-  linu: 

s.uiie  manner  as  his  miclc  and   with  a   special   vigour  "'     '•'";''"    ■^""'•-       I'e.uit.lul    specimens    of    tent-stil.  h 

.•   ,•                    •la         r            ,■        (          I    ..                  .    c  I  iiihroiderv,    samplers,    ('.ecu-'ian     ccials,     Ii.di.in    Point 

ot    his  own.       1  111-   (liminulive   (  analetto   was  at   lirst  .•           1        •             .-^ 

,.     ,            ,            ■       ,•         ,       1              ,           ,     ,  1,1c  e,  tormerU    the    prcipcitx    cil    I  iiiecn  Charlotte-,  and   .m 

onlv  .iiiiihec!    tu    .\ntonio   (  anale.   but,    when    llelotto  ,,    ,     ,           '                        -'         ...                        ,     1    i 

'  '  old    It.ili.m   c  cniiUc  Tp.ine   m   einbrciidei\.    .iie   included   in 

hit    his    un,l,-s    studio,    ,i,nd    settled    tor    himself   at  ,i„.  ,  olUc  ti.m.      Mis.    Scott-C.atty   .nie'ce   1.,   Lord   .Sand 

Dresden,   N'ienna,  and   elsewhere   norlli   ol    the   .Mps,  .^ui,,  .|„d   Mrs.    I.inton  inaugurated  the  exhibition,    the 

he  also  assumed  the  n.ime  ( '.maletlo.  wliie  h  secnis  to  lirst  of  Us  kind  m  the  e  oiint\'. 
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Notes 


Growing    Demand    for 
Japanese   Colour   Prints 

A  fOLi.Kcl  UiN  111'  lapan- 
ese  colour  prints,  "  formed 
by  an  American  artist  resid- 
ini{  in  Kurope,''  was  sold 
recently  by  Messrs.  Sothcby. 
and  the  prices  realised  went 
to  show  the  growing  demand 
there  is  for  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  island  people. 
Several  by  .Sharakii  made 
excellent  prices;  while  Hando 
Hikosaburo,  half-length  por- 
trait in  male  character, 
tetclied  a  good  sum. 

English    Astrolabe 
Planisphere 

.\.\'  unique  ohjet  if  art  has 
l5een  presented  to  the  British 
-Museum  by  Mr.  Rosenheim, 
<if  Hampstead,  in  the  form 
of  a  hfteenth-century  English 
.\strolabe  Planisphere, 
doub  1 1  e  s  s  the  o  n  1  \- 
known  specimen  of 
English  make;  the  en- 
graved stereographic 
projections  of  the 
sphere  on  the  brass 
discs  are  for  lierivick, 
Newcastle,  York.  Not- 
tingham, Oxford,  and 
Dover.  Except  for  the 
m  o  d  e  ]•  n  r  e  w  1  e  and 
label,  the  instrument 
is  in  its  original  condition  ;  and  it  was  described  in  a 
lecture  read  before  the  Socict\-  of  .Antiquaries  in  1890 
by  Chancellor  Fergusson.  It  is  said  that  this  particular 
astrolabe  passed  through  the  hands  of  Chaucer. 

Mr.  B.w.vister  Fi.ktcher,  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Ihitisli  Museum  recentl)- on  the  (ireek  invention  of  the 
"Orders''  of  a  rchi  lecture  and  the 
origin  and  e\olution  o  f  the  Doric 
Order  on  the  mainland  and  in  the 
colonics  in  Italy.  Sicily,  and  the  /Egean  Islands,  observed 
that  it  was  indicative  of  the  modernity  and  alertness  of 
the  Greeks  that  they  displayed  such  adaptability  as 
colonists,  and  so  readily  recognisetl  the  importance  of 
providing  for  religious  worship  and  for  recreation.  .So 
in  all  (ireck  colonics  there  were  temples  for  the  gods 
and  theatres  for  men.  Lantern  views  of  temple  ruins 
at  Paestuni,  Sclinus,  Corinth,  and  .Athens  showed  the 
use,  dating  back  to  700  B.C.,  of  their  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  supporting  colunui  and  supported  entablature, 
which  make  up  the  "Order.''  These  artistic,  beauty- 
loving  Greeks  adjusted  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of 
the  "Orders"  so  delicatelv  that  thev  could  no  more  be 
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"  Orders  "  of 
Architecture 


seriously  violated  without  loss 
of  Ii.irmony  than  could  the 
proportions  of  the  human 
figure.  The  "Orders"  had 
successfully  challenged  com- 
petition through  the  cen- 
turies; they  had  invaded  all 
countries,  and  had  just  been 
unveiled  on  the  front  of 
lUickingham  Palace.  Mr. 
Fletcher  b:danced  the  prob- 
.d)i!ities  ;is  to  the  origin  of 
the  Doric  Order,  which  was 
grave,  severe,  and  sturdy, 
akin  to  the  character  of  the 
colonising  Dorians. 

A   Statue  by 
A.  Drury,  R.A. 

Till-,  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  have,  through 
I  lie  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  been  presented  with 
.1  statue  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
the  prison  philan- 
thropist and  reformer, 
l)y  Mr.  Alfred  Drury. 
R..\.  The  dono  r.  a 
hidy,  desires  the  gift  to 
be  anonymous.  The 
statue  and  ])edestal 
will  be  placed  at  the 
t  op  of  the  staircase, 
Ijeneath  the  dome,  in 
the  new  Sessions  House 
in  t  he  OUl  liailey. 
It  will  thus  be  in 
proximity  to  the  spot — the  old  gaol  of  Newgate — in 
which  Mrs.  Fry  worked  so  (Ie\()tedly  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century. 

The  statue  of  Louis  .\1\'. ,  of  which  a  (ilastcr  cast  was 
recently  sold  in  Paris,  is  only  one  of  in.iny.  Indeed, 
.IS  is  well  known,  at  one  time  His 
.M.ijesty  forbade  any  other  st;itues 
than  tliose  of  himself  to  be  set  up  in 
The  story  of  the  Estates  of  Be;irn  is 
typical.  This  assembly  h.id  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  statue  to  their  countryman,  Henri  \\'..  and  Louis  re- 
plied that  a  statue  to  himself  would  be  more  appropriate. 
The  Estates  obeyed,  but  had  the  wit  to  gain  their  point 
by  inscribing  under  the  monument,  "To  him  who  is 
the  grandson  of  our  great  Henri." 


The  Vanity  of 
Louis  XIV. 

his   dominions. 


The  cup  and  s.iucer  illustrated  above  are  a  product  of 
the  factory  whi(  h  flourished  for  a  few  years  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Richly  gilt, 
with  birds  and  branches  on  mottled 
_^os  bleu  and  white  ground,  each  jjiece 
bears  the  mark  of  the  factory,  .\.  R..  under  the  glaze. 


An  Arras  Cup 
and  Saucer 


The  Coiiiioissciiy 


C'dNNOlssKTRS  and  lovers  (if  iilil  LoiuIdii  will  deplore 
the  demolition  of  the  hmi>e  at  No.  35,  St.  Martin's  Street, 

Leicester    Stiuare,    where    Sir    Isaac 

The   Fall  of  the          ...        ,■       ,    ,-           ,_,„  ,       ,-,. 

Newton    Ined    fniin    l~20  to    1725, 

House  of  Newton                         ,     ,       ,       ,     .1  %          , 

tuo  years  belore  his  death.  Accord- 

inj4  to  Wilrnot  Harrison,  in  Celebrated  Lo7idon  Houses, 
"The  obscrxatory  erected  by  him  on  the  roof,  after  bcinx 
nsed  for  some  years  as  a  Snnday-school,  was  taken  away 
about  twent\-  years  since. /.f.,  about  1869).  .  .  .  Newton 
used  to  say  that  the  happiest  ye.irs  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  this  observatory.  L'ntil  1824  it  was  kept  up  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  and  was  \isited  by  thousands." 
According  to  the  same  authority.  Dr.  Burney,  the  musi- 
cian and  friend  of  Dr.  lohnson.  afterwards  li\ed  in  tlie 
house,  and  here  was  born  his  daiit^hter  F.mny,  after- 
w.irds  Madame  D'.Vrblay,  and  here  she  wrote  her  first 
no\el,  "Evelina."  The  Local  Ciovernnient  Committee 
of  the  London  Count\  Council  has  been  urged  by  Sir 
.\rchibald  (leikie.  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Ur. 
Flinders  I'etrie,  and  others,  to  take  steps  to  preserve 
the  house.  L'nfortunately,  liowe\er,  the  committee 
reports,  it  is  not  jjossible  for  this  to  be  done.  The 
liuilding  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  in  such  a  bad,  and  even  dangerous,  con- 
dition, that  any  attempt  to  ]]reser\  e  it  wnuld  lie  hopeless. 

Denmark's  Man 

of  Letters 

Dr.  Bk.anues,  the  fani 

ous  I  )anish  litterateur,  \s  In  1 

is  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 

s|)eaking  fiefore  the  Ivoyal  1 

Society  of  Literature,   said  I 

that,  with   rei;ard  to  litera  -       ,  I 

tme,    Denmark   had   gi\en 

to  England  the  sub|ects  ot 

one  of  its   most   important 

ancient  poems,  "  lleowiill,'       .1 

r 
and  .Shakes|ieare's  "I  lam  ! 

let."      In    later   times   the 

Scandinavian       North 

had   lieen   ]irofovindly  and 

endmin;.;l\'  intluenced  Intel - 

lectualh'  by    Englantl.      It 

would  be  difficult  to  show  a 

corresponding  intlueiK  e  of 

Danish    literature    on    that 

of  England.     S|jeaking  for 

himself,  he  could   say  th.il 

he  regarded  his  own  contri-        f'. 

butions  to   English    liter.i-        l- 

ture  in  the  light  of  ,1  childN         K,' 

presents  to  his  fuller.  i 


'-S 


The  late  Miss  Wedgwood 

Till-.  Editor  of  Tin  I  '  iN 
.NOISSKI'R  regr(!ts  to  lec  oid 
the  death  of  .Miss  J  ul  ia 
Wedgwood,  whose  death 
occurred  at  her  residence 
in    Lansdowne  Koad.  W 


■  la-.MsK    KKi:i  r  i-,ii 


IN    lOM.MKMoK  A  I  ION 
OK    IIKK    I'l  .\IKs 


.Miss  Wedgwood,  who  was  born  in  1S33,  was  the  great- 
grand -daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  won  trime  and 
fortune  by  his  art  in  ])ottery.  Her  father,  llcnsleigh 
Wedgwood,  was  an  eminent  ]ihi|ologist,  and  her  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Darwin,  the  great  naturalist.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  philosopher,  was  her  great-uncle.  By  tra- 
dition, therefore.  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  was  predisposed 
towards  intellectual  interests,  and  to  her  heritage  of 
\igorous  mental  ability  she  added  an  original  literary 
talent.  ■  Her  most  noteworthy  book  was  The  Moral  Ideal 
(  18881,  in  which  she  studied  the  development  of  civilisation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  ideals.  In  her  review  of 
various  nations  and  epochs  the  author  showed  a  wonder- 
ful grasp  of  history  and  literature.  Miss  Wedgwood  was 
also  the  author  of  the  /.//!■  (!/'_/('//«  /(>,r/t;i' (18701.  She 
carried  on  her  literary  activities  until  the  last,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  thus 
finding  time  during  the  day  for  the  pursuit  of  her  artistic, 
social,  political,  and  other  \. tried  interests. 

Obelisk  erected  in   Commemoration  ol  the   Invention 
of  Fire  Plates 

Thk  enclosed  photograph  of  an  olielisk,  taken  hom 
an  old  etching  recently  lent  to  me,  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  Cp  to  now  no  definite  in- 
formation has  been  tr.iced 
;  as  to  the  name  o  f  t  h  e 
originator  of  the  tire  mark, 
.Old  this  monument  erecteii 
m  177''  is  ,ilso  obscure  on 
the  ]ioint.  It  is  somewhat 
(  urioiis  that  this  obelisk 
should  have  been  erected 
so  man\  years  after  "Fire 
.Marks  "  were  in  vogue,  as 
these  were  being  placed 
m  position  by  the  "  Fire 
(  iffice  "  as  early  as  ib8o. 
I'his  monument  is  erected 
on  an  estate  at  Putney 
lleath,  in  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  which  formerly 
belonged  to  "Fireproof 
House,"  a  curious  structure 
no«  pulled  down.  By  the 
courtes)  of  the  owner,  1 
ha\  e  been  able  to  cojiy  the 
msi  ription,  which  is  as 
follows,  and  is  interesting 
reading  ;  —  "The  Right 
llonble.  John  S.iubridge, 
E^il"  .  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, laid  the  found. ition 
stone  of  this  obelisk  one 
hundred  .md  ten  years  after 
the  I-  lie  of  Londiui,  on  the 
.inniversary  of  that  dre.id- 
hil  exent,  in  inemorx  of  an 
1  n  \'  cut  ion  ot  securing 
buildings  against  Fire."  - 
\V.   V.   M  \\  N ARM. 


/■ 
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'■kK.iwmsians 


The  sale  season  of  1 91 3,  after  providing  many  sensations 
during  its  height,  ebbed  nut  somewhat  ingloriously,  and 

neither  during  Nov- 
ember nor  December 
were  any  noteworthy 
picture  collections  dis- 
persed. The  sale  01 
pictures  and  drawings 
belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  J,  H.  Fitzhcnry.  of 
12,  Thurloe  Place,  at 
Messrs.  Christie's,  on 
November  2  1  st,  was 
not  pnitkiLim-  oi  uiany  high  prices;  but  the  deceased 
gentleman  by  no  means  specialized  in  paintings,  and  his 
collections  of  other  forms  of  art  were  decidedly  the  more 
valuable.  The  following  were  among  the  principal  items  ; 
(;.  Knapton,  Portrait  of  a  Geittlemaii,  pastel,  23J  in.  by 
'7i  in-,  £.3^  10s.  ;  J.  H.  Tischbein — perhaps  best  remem- 
bered as  being  the  friend  of  Goethe — Portrait  0/  Pri/icess 
lie  Couriande,  ne'e  Coiiitesse  de  Medctn,  jjastel,  oval,  14  in. 
by  II  in.,  £-\  Ss.  ;  F.  Boucher,  A  Cupid  Flying,  in  red, 
black,  and  white  chalk,  9  in.  by  12  in.,  .^126  ;  and  L.  J. 
Watteau  de  Lille — the  nephew  of  .\ntoine  Watteau — 
Masquerade  Figures  and  ///  llie  Arena,  a  pair,  Indian 
ink  wash,  85  in.  by  14J  in.,  ^73  los.  The  pictures  in- 
cluded an  Early  Italian  panel,  ascribed  to  the  school  of 
Cimabue,  of  The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  -with 
Saints  and  Angels,  i8|  in.  by  I2j^  in.,  ^^304  los.  ;  Filippo 
Lippi,  The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  on  panel, 
arched  top,  29  in  by  174  in.,  ^225  15s.  ;  and  the  .Master 
of  the  Demi- Figure,  The  Magdalen  seated  writing,  on 
panel,  14^  in.  by  10  in.,  ^136  los.  English  pictures 
were  represented  by  B.  Wilson,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
in  brown  dress  and  cloak,  playing  a  guitar,  £.2&'},  :  and 
W.  Orpen,  .A.  R.A.,  1908,  Portrait  of  J.  H.  Fitzhenry, 
Esq.,  29i  in.  by  29J  in.,  £\i,\  15s.  Considering  that 
contemporary  portraits  are  rarely  valued  by  the  genera- 
tion in  which  they  are  painted,  male  portraits  more 
especially,  this  price  was  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 
Some  of  Reynolds's  finest  works,  when  sold  within  a 
generation  or  two  of  his  death,  failed  to  attain  the  dignit\- 
of  double  figures. 

Of  the  other  pictures  sold  tluring  the  same  day  the 
highest  price  was  reached  by  ('■.  Terburg's  Milking-Time, 
22  in.  by  23  in.,  .£966,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Scotch  country  house ;  a  second  example 
by  this  artist.  The  Music  Lesson,  29  in.  by  22i  in., 
brought    ^304    los.  ;    a    Rembrandt,    the   Portrait  of  a 


Gentleman,  in  dark  c  lo.ik  trimmed  with  fur,  wearing  a 
white  turban,  on  panel,  26  in.  by  21  in.,  catalogued  as 
having  come  from  a  convent  in  Oudenarde  in  1825, 
brought  ^378  ;  P.  Pourbus,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
and  his  Wife  in  dark  dresses,  on  panel,  37J  in.  b\'  60  in., 
^152  5s.;  1).  Teniers,  'The  Interior  of  a  Cabaret,  on 
panel,  i8i  in.  by  24J  in.,  .£252;  and  A.  van  Ostade,  The 
Interior  of  a  I\n'ern,  signed  and  dated  1640,  on  panel, 
16J  in.  by  21',  in.,  ^357. 

Included  among  the  collection  of  modern  pictures  and 
drawings  belonging  to  the  late  C.  E.  Harris,  Esq.,  of 
Denmark  Hill,  were  the  following  examples  in  oil  : — Sir 
Lawrence  .Mma-Tadema,  R..-\.,  The  Siesta,  on  panel, 
6i  in.  by  18J  in.,  ^110  5s.;  (\.  Clausen,  R..'\.,  1907, 
Building  the  Pick,  414  in.  by  51^  in.,  ^99  15s.  ;  and 
An  Autumn  Morning,  Ploughing,  19  in.  by  235  in., 
£\\o  5s.;  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.,  1882,  Now  Eventide 
Approaches,  26J  in.  by  47  in.,  ^126:  .Mark  F'isher, 
A. R.A.,  The  River  I'ernon,  17  in.  by  23  in.,  ^65  2s.  ; 
S.  Scott,  The  Strand,  with  St.  Marfs  Church, 
igi  in.  by  315  in.,  £.\\o  js.  :  Edw.ird  .Stott,  /\.R..-\., 
P'olding  Time,  21  in.  Ij\  33  in.,  .^105  ;  The  Gleaners, 
34  in.  by  23  in.,  /147;  and  Trees  Old  and  \'oung. 
Sprouting,  ^136   10s. 

The  modern  pictures  and  drawings  dispersed  by  Messrs. 
Christie  on  December  5th  came  from  the  collections  of 
the  late  Thomas  B.  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Hornsea,  East 
Yorks. ,  and  the  late  W.  I'earce,  Esq.,  of  Carlton  Lodge, 
Eastbourne,  and  other  .sources.  Mr.  Holmes's  collection 
was  wholly  of  examples  of  characteristic  Victorian  art, 
and  sulTered  from  the  general  unpopularity  of  this  class 
of  work,  only  three  of  his  pictures  reaching  the  three- 
figure  mark.  These  were  : — T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  1878, 
A  Group  of  .SV.r  Cows  by  a  Stream,  25^  in.  by  43J  in., 
^131  5s.  ;  H.  VV.  B.  Davis,  R..\.,  1874,  In  Artois :  Rain 
clearing  off.  20  in.  by  36  in.,  /120  13s.;  and  Peter 
(Irahani,  R..\.,  1881,  The  Home  of  the  Sea- Mew,  21  J  in. 
by  iji  in.,  ^120  15s.  One  of  the  most  popular  en- 
gravings ever  issued  in  England  was  Can't  you  Talk. 
depicting  a  little  girl  speaking  to  a  large  dog,  after 
(jeorge  A.  Holmes,  the  prints  of  which  must  have  sold 
by  thousands  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  original  picture,  15  in.  by  20  in.,  painted  in 
1875,  from  which  this  was  taken,  realized  ^54  12s.,  and 
the  same  amount  was  brought  for  An  English  River, 
Hi  in.  by  17J  in.,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  R..^.,  1878. 
.\mong  .Mr.  Holmes's  drawings,  one  by  Sir  J.  (lilbert, 
R..\.,  1878,  entitled  Asking  the  Hay,  14J  in.  by  19  in., 
made  ^99     i  ;s.  :    and   an    example    by    Biikct    Foster. 


The  Conitoissciiy 


A  i'air  at  Qniiiif>n\  \\  in.  1)\  7  in.,  /54  125.  The  hist- 
iKinu'd  aitisl,  howc-vcr,  w.i'^  better  remembered  among 
the  other  properties  li\  hi-.  Ci'iaitry  I.aiic,  1SS2,  },o\  in. 
by  z(\\  in.,  exliiljited  at  the  M.inrhcter  lubilee  Exhilii- 
tion,  i.SiS7.  which  brouglit  ^530  :  whilst  two  of  his  water- 
colours  in  .Mr.  I'earee's  collertion,  .[  ffoinestcud  in 
Snrrry,  ivilli  cattle.  ~\  in.  by  i  jil  in.,  and  A  Isi-.'ci-  SiCiic, 
'^citJi  a  Jlflil;  iif  sheep,  .S  in.  b\  11  in.,  brought  /'ijfi  los. 
and  /.  1 26  respecti\  (1) .  The  oil-painting  Siiinct  on 
Siuithiuiipton  ll'ater,  3^1!,  in.  by  si  in..  b\'  [.  I.innell. 
sen.,  iS^Ci.  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  realized  /"273. 
(  )ther  pictures  sold  included  the  following:  —  C.  Sims, 
.\.  R..\.,  AV'CC' '<;,'■'  A  !;ir!  iL'itli  /i,-r  vi'inii;  /•iiif/irr  on  t/ic 
Jleai/i.  2-\  in.  by  30  in.,  /"-31  ;  Jiili<i.  2-\  in.  b\-  35'  in., 
y'1'12  iijs.  ;  .ind  Tlie  lUil!,-!,  234  in.  b\  2i).l  in  ,  /ij'j  15s.  : 
Edward  Stott,  .\.R..\.,  The  T-oo  .]/o//iciy.  liiciij.ir, 
34  in.  tliam.,  fi(>i  los.  ;  W.  .\.  (iibson.  R.S..\..  '/'/le 
Hill  of  Or,t,  3y  in.  by  40  m..  /103:  and  \ast.igh  (  ,e/,i. 
./  Lion  iini/  /jon,:s.\,  31 1  m.  by  71  in..  £,\},\   5s. 

The  modern  pictures  ,ind  dr,iwin.gs  collected  b\  the  late 
-Mr.  John  .Stephens  Storr,  of  King  Street,  Co\int  t'.arden, 
which  were  dispcised  ol  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  Decem- 
l)er  1  Jth  on  behalf  of  the  executors  of  his  widow,  Mrs. 
.\.  (1.  .Stiirr,  lately  dec  eased,  showed  a  consideraljle  fiill 
in  \alues.  .\linost  the  sole  exce|jtion  to  the  gener.il 
decline  w.is  alforded  b\  ,1  dr.nving  by  David  Cox,  'flic 
'J',-rr,ni\  J/ii,/,/on  Hall,  loj  in.  b\-  14!  in.,  which  brought 
_/.  105,  .1  small  increase  on  the  price  it  realized  .it  the 
.Murrieta  sale  m  1802  :  .in  oil  jiiiture  by  the  same  artist, 
which  alsci  p.issed  through  the  s.de,  A  W'clslt  Mountitin 
Str.oiii.  21  in.  by  2c;  m..  w.is,  howc\er,  \.ilued  at  only 
/,2(i  5s.,  against  £},2^  in  |8'^2;  and  twci  drawings  by 
1'.  de  Wiiit,  jVi-,i'<ir/:  Uriilt;,-  ,tni1  Cii(/l,\  20  in.  by  31  5  in. 
—  this  brought  /'4i;)3  los.  at  the  |.  f-leugh  s.ile  in  11174 — 
and  //,iii,;/i  (_)nilr.  22\  in.  by  31^  in.,  m.ide  only 
/.73  los.  and  /32  lis.  resjjectivcly.  ag.iinst  /'157  and 
/"i().S  at  the  same  s.ile.  .\  picture  entitled  .Irt  iin,l 
l.il'oly,  44i  in.  by  31  I  in.,  by  Louis  Calhiil.  iSfcj.  which 
had  re.ili/ed  ^'472  los.  .a  the  dispers.d  "f  the-  collec  tioii 
of  H.  \V.  K.  llol.kou,  M.l'.,  in  18S8.  fell  to  a  bid  ot 
£h~  4s.  ()n  the  other  hand,  a  sm.ill  p.iiiel  b\ Ciinstalik-, 
./  Woody  Stirani  loilli  Callli\  c),  in.  by  13S  in.,  which 
realized  /.to;,  showed  ,1  pmlii  :  .ind  the  s.iiue  111. i\  prob- 
ably be  said  of  a  I'oi  ti,iil  i<!  a  Lady  in  pint;  drrfs.  uitli 
I'lnc  sash,  .Y}\  in.  by  3S4  in,,  liy  F.  t/otes,  K..\.,  which 
made  ,{,3i>i;  :  and  the  Portiait  of  a  /.adv  in  Vilio:o  dross, 
2cjJ  in,  by  24).  in..  b\  John  J.ic  ksim,  K..\..  whu  h  brought 
_/'38S  los.  The  onU  other  picture  in  .Mi.  .Sinn's  ccil- 
lecticm  to  realize  over  a  lumdrecl  pounds  w.is  /'//,■  Wator- 
in^  l'l,i(,;  2~!.  in.  In'  35J  in.,  by  W.  Shayer,  sc-n,,  1S54. 
whii  h  icralizecl  £  1^2    I  j;s. 

.\mong  the  difterent  propeitie^  disposed  of  during  the 
s.ime  <la\'.  the  highest  price  w.is  .attained  by  .hao  Hoise- 
iiirn,  26  in.  by  3<j  in.,  by  the  Cicrmau  .artist  .Adolphe 
Sclireyer,  which  made  ,Cl~~  —  /''47  more  tli.ni  the 
Manchester  Corpor.ilion  |iaid  for  ,i  picture,  neai  K  lixe 
limes  tin-  size,  by  the  same  artist  in  1888.  (  )ther  items 
included  : — Copley  Fielding.  Annidol  Castle  adr.iwing  , 
\(i\l  in.  by  23*  in.,  ,{'3'^'7  10^.  ;  .md  ./  /.al,-e  .^\one  a 
dr.iwing',    8i   in.    by    12,'    in.,  £')4  ;  J.   M.    luinii.    I\..\., 


Intlitokeni,  'until  l-'liy;hl  into  h'y;\pt  in  the  fori-i:;)oti nd  (a 
ilrawing).  5  in.  by  8  in.,  /210;  and  II.  \V.  li.  Daxis, 
K..\.,   \'is62,  June  Slioiocrs,  2'-,\  in.  by  48  in.,  /"102    18s. 

The  "  market  "  e\idcntl\'  did  not  tecl  any  strong  con- 
\ictions  concerning  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  lots 
ofiered  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  December  15th.  for  a  so- 
called  "  X'elasquez  ''  went  for  5!  guineas,  and  a  re|)Uted 
Lawrence  tor  /!2  12s.  ful.  lietter  prices.  hcnve\cr.  wa'ie 
realized  in  the  two  small  collections  of  "old  pictures," 
the  i^roperty  of  the  late  .\lfred  Smilh,  Ksi|.,  of  Wdod- 
bridge,  and  Captain  C.  P.  11.  Wood,  of  Culminglon 
.M.mor.  .Shropshne,  which  were  dispersecl  during  the 
s.ime  sale.  The  former  ccillection  included,  |.  I  Ipie.  R..\., 
Portrait  of  a  l.adv,  in  Iro'con  dress  -.villi  white  frill, 
25  in.  b\-  i<)  in.,  ^1  10  5s.  :  and  |.  \'an  Son.  I'riiit 
and  Still  Lite  on  toller  eoT'ered  -oith  tureen  cloth,  a 
]).iir,  c.ic  h  22  in.  by  32  in.,  /!ii3  los.  ;  ;ind  the  latter 
1  ollec.tion,  a  Lamlsiope,  I  24  in.  by  1  5'.  in.,  by  ( i.  Mori, mil. 
showing  gypsies  resting  underneath  a  tree,  which  brought 
£ho    18s. 

<  )n  the  s.utie  date  Messrs.  .Sotheby  dispersecl  h.dl  a 
dozen  sm.ill  collections,  the  most  important  items  in  whic  h 
were  furnished  from  that  of  the  late  .\.  li.  Stewart,  Escp.  ol 
Raw  c  lifle.  ( "il.isgciw,  which  included  : — .Sir  \V.  IJ.  ( )rchard- 
son.  1\..\..  How  delicious  is  the  -loinnitiy^  of  a  Kiss  at 
love's  liei;innin^,  28  in.  by  42  in..  /'420 ;  ( ieorge  I'. 
Chambers,  R.S..'\.,  ]i'orn  Out,  ^^  in.  by  27  in.,  /cjj  ; 
I'cter  (ir.iham,  R..\.,  Hii^hland  Hills  and  Cattle,  20  in. 
by  13  111..  /'105  ;  .-Mbert  Moore,  tUrds.  34  in.  by  14  in., 
/'200,  .md  the  comp.miini   picture.    The  Rcailer,  34  in.  by 

12  in.,  £200  :  Sir  II.  Racburn,  R..\.,  I'ortralt  of  a  Chill, 
loith  short  fair  hair  and -white  dress,  \2\  in.  In  io4  in., 
/ 1 50  ;  ,ind  Tom  C.r.diam,  R.S..\.,  The  Clam;-  of  the 
Wooden  Shoon,  311  in.  by  bo  in.,  /!i40.  Two  items  only 
.inioiig  the-  w.iter-colours  att. lined  the  dignity  of  three 
figures.       These   were: — Josef  Isniels,   The  T'riii;al  Meal, 

13  in.  by  10  in.,  /"2S0;  ,ind  .Sam  Hough  (18761,  Storm  at 
St.  .Indrews,  13  in.  by  2 1  m..  /'!23.  Belonging  to  .Sir 
John  Eldo  (iorst  were  twci  exam]iles  by  F.  (  iuardi,  whose 
uc;irk  is  now  rivallin.g  in  popularity  that  of  his  luaster, 
the  eliler  Canaletto.  'I'he  larger  of  these,  The  Grand 
Canal,  I'enice,  1;  in.  b\'  12  in.,  brought  £.2\2,  and  the 
smaller,  ./  Street  ."^eene,  \'eni,e.  p.inel.  7^'  in.  by  0  in., 
re.tlizecl  _/,  1  33. 

The  sale  ^^i  old  pic  tiires  .tnd  clr.i\Mngs  held  at  .Messrs. 
Christu-'s  on  December  o^ihw.is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  high  jirices  reiilized  by  se\er,il  works  p:iintc'd  by 
conip.irativch'  unknown  .iilisis.  line  cu'  two  ol  these 
were  included  in  a  collection  belonging  to  Ciptain  \\'<-y- 
l.mcl.  xihich  h.id  bc'en  renio\ed  bom  W'oode.ilon  llousc'. 
(Ixipii.  S.uiuiel  I. .inc.  ;i  deal  .ind  ne.iiiy  cliiiub  artist, 
who  was  |)U|)il  ol  l,,iwii'nce.  was  .1  portr.iil  |)aintei  cit 
some  note  in  his  d.i\.  but  is  now  .iluiost  torgotteii. 
Ne\eitheless,  his  I'ortiait  of  John  Weyland,  I-.si].,  in 
flue  lOat  and  ^rey  breeches,  y)  in.  b\  31)!  in.,  which  was 
exhibited  .it  the  Royal  .\c:adeni\  of  1827.  alter  the  sitters 
ile:ith,  brought  the  respect. ible  sum  of  ^483.  .\  pintr.iit 
of  .1  ii;imesake  of  this  gentleman,  John  Weyland.  Es(/., 
of  Woode<itoii.  in  scarlet  coat.  4>i>.  m.  by  y)},  m.,  b\ 
Niith.iniel  D.iiu  e.  R. .\.,  ii-alized /4('2.     D.mce,  howe\ er. 
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is  an  artist  of  some  note,  who  would  piob:il)Iy  have 
achieved  great  fame  as  a  painter  had  lie  not  during  the 
heyday  of  his  career  married  a  rich  widow  and  dropped 
pictures  for  pohtics.  He  changed  his  name  and  was 
made  a  baronet  under  the  style  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance 
Holland  ;  his  pictures  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for 
works  by  Reynolds.  A  portrait  of  Ricluad  Moreton, 
Esq.,  of  Tiiikley,  seated  in  his  park  with  his  titphew, 
John  IVeyiand,  and  his  niece  Susan.  28  in.  by  35 J  in., 
catalogued  as  belonging  to  the  Early  English  school, 
was  valued  at  .£178  los.  ;  and  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
John  Nourse,  Esq.,  of  IVoodeaton,  with  huntsmen  and 
hounds,  39J  in.  by  49^  in.,  by  that  well-known  S])orling 
painter,  J.  N.  Sartorius,  at  .£105.  The  only  other  picture 
in  Captain  Weyland's  collection  to  reach  three  figures 
was  A  VieiL'  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice.  33A  in.  by 
;2J  in.,  by  A.  Canaletto,  which  realized  ^546.  Among 
the  other  properties  disposed  of  during  the  same  sale  an 
English  work  bore  off  chief  honours.  Daniel  Gardner 
is  best  known  as  an  effective  worker  in  pastel,  an  example 
by  him  in  this  medium  having  realized  ^1,100  in  igo8. 
That  his  oil  pictures  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit 
was  shown  b>-  his  Portrait  group  of  his  wife,  Anne. 
daughter  of  Francis  //award,  A.R.A.,  the  engraver,  and 
her  two  sons,  Bouverie  and  George,  2yh  in.  by  35}  in., 
the  property  of  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  artist, 
which  made  ^^892  los.  Francis  Cotes,  R.A.,  was  another 
skilled  exponent  of  pastels,  though  his  work  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them  :  he,  too,  was  represented  bv 
an  oil  picture,  a  Portrait  of  the  //on.  Elizabeth  lioolh, 
daughter  oj  Nathaniel  Lord  Delamer,  in  an  oval,  29A  in. 
by  24i  in.,  which  realized  ^378.  .A  portrait  of  General 
Henry  Ireton,  in  armour.  48  in.  by  39  in.,  by  Robert 
Walker,  somewhat  larger  than  the  version  of  the  same 
picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  brought 
/204  15s.  :  a  portrait  of  Ireton's  wife,  Bridget  Cromieell. 
by  I.ely.  48J  in.  by  39^  in.,  /i8g;  another,  of  Elisaliel/i 
Barrett,  third  7vite  of  David  Polhill,  Esq.,  484  in.  b\- 
39  in.,  ^65  2s.  ;  a  set  of  The  Seasons,  four  pictures,  on 
panel,  isjin.  by  i  ij  in.,  by  VV'.  Hamilton,  I\..\.,  7^183  15s. 
and  a  portrait  oi  Master  and  Afiss  Elliot,  with  a  donkey, 
by  Richard  Morton  Pave— on  which  little-known  artist 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  Tin-. 
Connoisseur — /i  26. 

The  foreign  works  sold  included  (In-  following:  — 
Susternians,  a  pair  ii(  Portraits  of  Ca7'aliers.  each  83  in. 
by  55  in.,  £262  los.  ;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  brown 
dress  holding  a  baton,  83 J  in.  by  56  in.,  / 147  :  |.  dc  Wit. 
Hoys  blowing  Bubbles,  signed  and  dated  1732,  38 i  in.  by 
32  in.,  X220  los.  :  J.  Van  Goyen,  A  Biver  Scene,  with 
a  church  and  town,  on  panel,  i8i  in.  by  25s  in.,  ^1  10  5s.  ; 
K.  Guardi,  Ruins  of  a  liuilding,  with  an  arch  and 
figures,  on  panel,  7i  in.  by  5i  in.,  ^189  ;  Classical  Jxi/ins, 
with  figures  and  boat,  on  panel,  j\  in.  by  5J  in.,  /J89  : 
and  '/'he  Dogana,  Venice,  a  \  iew  of  the  entrance  to  the 
llrand  Canal,  with  gondolas,  boat,  and  figures,  1 2\  in. 
by  17I  in.,  /;65i. 

Included  in  a  sale  of  modern  pictures  held  by  .Mr. 
Dowell  at  his  rooms  (Jeorge  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
December  6th,  were  Seaton  .\farsh,   f)evon.    72   in,   b\ 


48  in.,  by  David  Farquharson,  A.R.A.,  /105  ;  and  Paddy 
among  the  Old  A/asters,  14*  in.  by  12  in.,  by  Erskinc 
Nicol.  A.  R.A.,  /91   7s. 

Thk  dispersal  of  the  collection  of  mezzotints  formed 
by  tile  late  J.  W.  Grundy,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  by 
Messrs.  Christie  on  December  16th. 
Engravings  formed  the  most  important  item  among 
the  sales  of  engravings  before  Christmas. 
Mr.  Cirundy  was  a  well-known  connoisseur  ;  he  had  been 
collecting  for  over  forty  years,  and  had  selected  his 
prints  with  great  judgment.  The  total — ^3,600— realized 
for  the  124  lots  included  in  the  sale  was  consequently 
somewhat  disappointing,  many  of  the  less  important  items 
Ijringing  far  less  than  their  real  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  or  two  of  the  more  popular  subjects  showed  an 
advance  on  any  previous  records.  Thus  a  first  state 
proof  of  J/;-.f.  Stables  and  her  Daughters,  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
after  Roniney,  brought  /!567,  against  the  previous  maxi- 
mum of  JC315  at  the  Ismay  sale  in  1908;  and  Lady 
f/arriet  /ferbert,  ist  state,  b\^  \'.  (Irecn,  after  Reynolds. 
/;346,  against  ^535  los.  at  the  Huth  sale  in  1905, 
Other  important  items  included  I^ady  Ru.Khout  and  Child- 
ren, after  Gardner,  by  T.  Watson,  ist  state,  £^(^  12s,  ; 
Lady  Charlotte  Gre'.'ille,  after  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young,  1st 
state,  fp-^  7s.  ;  Miss  Harriet  Cholmondeley.  after  Hoppner, 
by  C.  Turner,  ist  stale,  /;i3l  ;  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  by  j.  R.  Smith,  after  Romney,  1st  state, 
f.'SOA  I  OS.  :  and  the  following  after  Reynolds: — Ijidy 
Catherine  Pelham  Clinton,  wliole  length,  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
1st  state,  ^1  16  los.  ;  Viscountess  Crosbie,  by  W.  Dickin- 
son, ^94  10s.  ;  /Mdy  Fenhoulet,  by  J.  Mc.Ardell,  ifi'-)  2s.  ; 
The  Snake  in  the  Crass,  by  W.  Ward,  1st  published  stale. 


\Miss  Vansittarl,  by  G.  Marchi,  £'},  los. 


the  latter  is  believed  to  be  an  unique  impression,  as  the 
plate  is  undescribed  in  either  Chaloner  Smith  or  Hamil- 
ton, and  there  is  no  previous  record  of  one  having  appearetl 
in  the  sale-room.  Among  the  proofs  by  Cousins,  first 
states  of  Master  /.amhton  and  Lady  Po-.'cr  and  Child, 
both  after  Lawrence,  brought  £\^\  13s.  and  /;99  15s. 
respectively  ;  whilst  a  proof  before  the  title  o(  .Miss  Julia 
Peel,  after  the  same  artist,  brought  /;84.  Of  modern 
mezzotints,  Afrs.  Home  Drummond,  after  Raeburn,  by 
H.  S.  Bridgwater,  at  ^18  18s.,  and  Lady  Ann  Culling 
Smith,  after  Hoppner,  by  the  same,  at  /15  15s.,  both 
showed  a  suljstantial  ad\  ance  on  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  published. 

That  the  taste  for  fine  Morland  proofs  in  colours  is  not 
abating  was  shown  in  the  sale  of  English  and  French 
eighteenth-century  prints  held  at  Messrs.  Christies  on 
December  3id,  when  a  pair  of  Morning,  or  The  Pene'.'o- 
Icnt  .S'portsnuin,iind  E'i'ening.or  The  Sportsman  s  Return. 
by  J.  Grozer,  brought  ^420.  Other  colour-prints  included 
the  following  : — F.  Bartolozzi.  Lady  Smythe  and  Children, 
after  Reynolds,  /17S  los.  :  R,  Earlom,  /.ord  A'elson, 
after  L.  F.  Abbott,  ^65  2s.  ;  J,  R.  Smith,  The  //on.  Mrs. 
E.  lioin'crie,  after  Hoppner,  ^52  los.  :  C.  Catton, 
Partridge  and  Snipe  Shooting,  a  pair,  after  (',.  .Morland, 
/86  2s.  ;  R.  Dodd,  Pheasant  and  Woodcock  Shooting. 
after  J.  C.    Ibbet^on,  ^54    12s.  ;  P.  W.    Tonikyns.   J')uIy 


r/ie  Coiiiicisscui- 


iDhi  .{l/eitioii.  after  .Mi>^  Juli.i  COiults,  £'6(i  2s.  :  1'.  L. 
Dcbucoiirt,  L'Escalade  or  I.es  Adit-itx  dit  Miitiii,  after 
the  same,  /"tiSq;  and  II  est  trop  tard.  liy  and  after  A.  F. 
Serj;ent  uilliA.  1'.  I ).  K.\  £'-.-  15s.  I'roofs  in  nionci- 
ilirome  imludcd  :  \'.  (Ireen.  L,idy  Kii:abcth  Coinptoi. 
after  Reynolds,  /"94  los.  ;  T.  Clieesiiian,  Tlie  Spinster 
(  IaiiIv  /laiuilton),  after  Kdnuu  y.  /i>4  10s.  :  and  |.  K. 
Smith.  Tlie  Waltoi  Faniilw  etehed  Ictter-prixil,  aftei 
II.    Waltcin,   £.\o-~,. 

The  idllei  tinn  (if  l-'rank  K.  lllis--,  Ks(.|.,  of  21,  Holland 
I'.irk.  \\'..  which  was  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Sotheb)-  on 
Del  ember  4th  and  5th.  u  liolly  consisted  of  modern  uork. 
and  was  noteworthy  lor  the  mmilx-r  of  examples  it  i  on- 
tained  by  Sir  Frank  .Short.  The  prices  realized  weie 
iinci|u.Ll,  some  of  them  showini;  marked  advances,  whilst 
in  other  inst.mci-s  the  puichascrs  '.^ot  ^ood  bargains. 
The  followinj.;  were  anions.;  the  hi-hest  prices  attained, 
the  minibers  in  brackets  li.ninL;  iderence  to  the  list  ol 
the  en_yra\er's  works  in  Mr.  1^.  !•'.  Str.uii^e's  Cataloi,aie 
Kaisonne  : — A  Pit  Gin  2.  ^ei  ond  state,  signed  proof 
with  iledication  to  F.  ("lOnkliiig,  £4  12s.  (id.  ;  Old  l^utney 
Uridine  151,  signctl  jiroof,  witli  dedication  to  F.  Coulding, 
,{"5  :  '/'tie  i.ittle  While  Girl  28\  dr\ -point,  signed  proof, 
with  dedication  to  F.  ( ioulding,  /'to;  Sleeping  till  the 
Flood:  Bos/iiim  \(<},\  signed  pr<iof,  /'13;  Grey  Morning, 
Whitby  501.  dr\ -point,  signed  proof,  ^^5  5s.  ;  I'er  Horse- 
Po-.^'er per  HoKr,  Wliitbv  PlarboKr  '10  ,  mczotint,  signeil 
pioot  on  parchment,  ^,3  los.  ;  the  "  i'a/ienee"  Poshaiii 
641,  signed  proof,  ^'4  15s.  ;  'I'he  Building  ol  the  "Golden 
Pee"  1 70),  signed  ])roof  ftcim  the  |)late  before  it  wa^ 
damaged,  /!i  1  ;  I\ye  Port  75  ,  signed  proof,  £^  los.  ; 
Pellinzona  horn  the  Road  to  Lontrno,  .d'ter  |.  M.  W. 
Turner  94;,  aquatint,  one  of  the  2;  proofs  on  J.ipanese 
velhiin,  signed,  £'!  r  5s.  ;  Flatford  l.oik\  after  John  Con- 
stable (loi),  signed  proof,  £1  10s.  ;  the  West's  Good- 
night to  the  East :  Whitby  (  pper  //arbour  1  1 1 3 1,  mezzo- 
tmt,  trial  ])roof  before  the  liirds,  signed,  ^6  5s.  ;  ditto, 
with  the  binls,  signed,  £(>  :  .md  signed  proof,  £-,  17s.  (id.; 
./  Wintry  Plast  on  the  S/ourbridge  Canal  114,1,  dr\- 
point.  signed  proof,  /'2i'i  10s.  ;  A'ear  //inghain,  Norfolk, 
■  liter  Crome  (l  17),  mezzotint,  signed  proof  on  lapanese 
p.iper.  £j  10s.  :  Walbersioick  Pier,  .\o.  _''i23i,  signed 
proof  of  the  nnlinished  "out-door  ^t.ite,  £^  los.  ;  /•'«- 
Iran, e  to  the  Mersey  from  Waterloo  Sands  i^]  ,  signed 
proof,  ^'4  4s.  :  A  .'<7viss  Pass,  after  |.  ,M.  \V.  ruinei 
137,  mezzotint,  signed  piool  on  xillnm,  ^'7  los.  ; 
Xithsdale  154,  second  ^l.ile,  llie  im //oinit,  signed 
proof,  £m  io>.  ;  O'i'erijssel :  Ih-venler  (Krfi  ,  dry-point, 
proof  /.  21  ;  and  When  the  weary  Moon  :.'r;.t  on  tlie  Wane : 
Dort  '175.1,  mezzotint,  signed  ]iinof,  {'4  ;^,  The  tullnu 
ing  were  signed  mezzotints  .ilici  |.  M.  W.  ruriier  : 
Shippin-,:  at  the  /inlran,e  to  lite  Medirar,  A'o.  .'  io7  , 
,{■4  4s.  ;  i'ieu'ofa  A'irer,  Ma,  on  ivo  .  /'4  los.  ;  Kingston 
PanI;  205  ,  /4  I2s.  'Hi.  ;  Moonlight  on  ,1  A'i-oer:  I. u,  erne 
207  .  with  dedicition  to  F.  liouldiiig,  ^4  5-,.;  //untsnien 
in  a  Weed  20S  ,  with  ditto.  ^'4  1  ;s.  ;  Moonlight  al  Sea  : 
the  Needles  209.  ^■4  1  js.  ;  Slonehenge  al  /)ayb?rah 
210  ,  with  dediciition  to  1- .  (ioulding,  £4  7s,  (id.  ;  Siois^ 
Pridge,  Mont  .St.  Golhard  or  Ihe  l'i,i  Mal,i  Ji;,,  tri.d 
proof.    /20  ;  ditto,  ordiii.iry  |iin<.r.    /j  1   ;    ./    Timber   Pall 


on  the  Phine  1240;,  ^,'7  ;  Crowliurst,  Sussex  (247),  second 
state,  with  dedication  to  F.  Goulding,  ^"4  los.  ;  A  York- 
shire Dell  (264;,  £h\  and  Boats  carrying  out  Anchors 
and  Cables  to  Dutch  A/en-o'-  War  (278)  £;.  Other  proofs 
by  .Sir  Frank  Short  included  Niagara  '2151,  dry-point, 
signed,  £~  15s.  ;  Sunrise  o'er  Whitby  Scaur  \22o),  aquii- 
tint,  trial  proof  beftne  the  birds,  signed,  /13  los.  ;  ditto, 
signed  proof,  £11:  A  Slant  O'  Light  in  /'olperro  //ar- 
bour 1  228),  mezzotint,  signed  proof,  £^  5s.  ;  and  The  Sun 
-.,'enl  in  his  U'rath  (2411,  mezzotint,  unique  proof  from 
the  pkite  prepared  for  re-rocking,  signed,  £'&  :  ditto,  early 
trial  |iroof,  signed,  £.~  los. ;  and  ditto,  signed  proof,  ^10. 
Included  in  Mr.  l'>lis-,s  collection  were  a  lew  other 
examples  of  modern  etching,  among  which  signed  proofs 
ot  The  Big  Grotto,  tinal  state,  and  I/ie  I  'alley  of  Time, 
\>\  .Ml'.  .Augustus  E.  John,  made  /4  7s.  6d.  and  ^4  17s.  dd. 
respei  tiveh.  The  highest  price  realized  during  the  side, 
howcM'r,  \\as  /'68  for  a  signed  ]jroof  of  Mr.  Muirhead 
Kline's  Soiiiersit  //oiise,  which  \\;is  citalogued  under  the 
he.uling  ol  "I  >llier  pniperties. ''  ( Ither  lots  coming  under 
this  he.iding  imludcd  the  lollouing — all  signed  proofs: — 
.\ndrew  V.  .\rtleck.  Pfotel  de  I'ille,  /Irtiges,  £<^  2s.  6d.  : 
Frank  Brangwyn,  Pridge  at  Alcantara,  Sicily,  £()  9s.  ; 
and  //  /'laghetto,  Venice,  £s  is.  ;  Cliarles  Conder,  Sii 
lilhigniphed  /drawings />om  Pahac,  in  jjortfoliii,  ^25; 
and  Medley  Fitton.  I^iie  de  //olel  de  I'ille.  Paris,  hist 
state.     /'21. 

ON  December  1st  Messrs.  (.'hiistie  disposed  of  the 
liooks  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  II.  Fitzhenry,  ;is  well 
as   various  other  properties.      Mr.   Fitzhenry  was  chiefi\ 

I  n t e  r I' s t e d  in  o Ul 
French  bindings,  the 
most  noteworthy  speci- 
men of  which  was 
.irtordcd  by  a  copy  of 
I'.iu  I  Us  I  o  \  i  u  s,  De 
Poiiianis  l'iscibus,&-'c., 
'■ivo,  1331,  uhich  had 
oni  e  belonged  to  th.it 
1 ,1 111011  s  hi  111  iophi  le 
Jc.ni  I  iKilui,  .111(1  still 
ret. lined  the  i.ilf  binding  ireli.uked  tooled  uith  a  design 
o(  si  rolls  and  lc,i\-es  and  lirolier's  ii.ime  at  the  foot,  ill 
wliK  h  he  li.id  h.id  It  bound  Inr  his  libr,ir\.  It  w.is,  of 
course,  (111  this  aicount  tli.u  the  \ohime  made  /'180. 
I  Ither  Items  mi  hided  I leiii ,s  pie^enlees  I'l  Madame  la 
I'auphine, par  'Pheo.  de  /tansy,  8\(i,  Paris,  s.d.,  mor.  ex., 
looled  and  inhtid,  g.e.,  liy  I'adelonp,  ^'32  :  Almanacli 
l\Ov,i,'l,  iin?i,',-  /77-\  8\(i,  iiiiir.  ex.,  g.e.,  «itli  the  .iniM  of 
l.iiuis  .W'l.  D.iii|iliin  (in  sides,  £\^  los.  ;  .S.  llcllm,  /., 
I'etil  Alias  Maritime.  410,  I', ins.  1704.  inntiinpoiy  mor. 
ex.,  g.e..  «itli  .inns  III  l.ouis  W'l.  mi  sides,  /'40 ;  and 
I'lei'ic  de  Ixiiss.ird,  (J-^U7oe\.  k_-  ,  .,  lolio,  I'.iiis,  1  (loi),  con- 
leiiipoiMi  \  11101.  ex.,  by  I  '\,\\  is  V.xr.  //i8.  .M  I.  Fitzlienry's 
111  11,1 1  \  .ilso  ( iiiu.iined  a  numberof  staiukiid  works  relating 
111  .in.  .Hilling  wliiili  iii.iN  be  noted  I  i.  ('.  Willi. iiiison, 
Cital.'Xiii-  ol  Mr.  J.  Purponl  Morguis  Colleclion  of 
Miniiilui e^.  4  Mils,.  pii\,itel\  piiiUed,  i()o()-8,  J-inoi. 
ex..   iiiK  111.   i.e.g.,  J. 22:  .iiul    Ihiilinglon    I'lne  .\i  ts  ( 'lub. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Exhilntion  of  liookbiiuiings,  culuiiicil 
plates,  etc.,  folio,  1S91,  buckram,  uncut,  £j  15s.  The 
other  properties  included  (Graves  and  Cronin,  History 
of  the  Works  of  Sir  foshua  Reyiioltis,  4  vols.,  imp].  8vo, 
iSgg-1901,  orijj.  J-nior.,  uncut,  t.e.g.,  ^48  10s.  ;  Julia 
Krankau,  li'illiam  Wardand fames  \\'ard,\\\\\\  portfolio 
of  40  mezzotints,  etc.,  folio,  1904,  cloth,  /lo  los.  ;  and 
John  Raphael  Smith,  with  portfolio  of  50  reproductions, 
foHo,  1902,  ^10  15s. 

The  total  of  ^2,269  7s.  6d.  rcalizctl  liy  the  two  days' 
sale,  held  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  December  2nd  and  3rd. 
of  books  and  autographs  belonging  to  Eliot  Reed,  Esq., 
of  Hanipstead  Heath,  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
last-named  items.  Amongst  these  were  a  collection  of 
relics  relating  to  Lord  Nelson,  inlaid  to  folio  size  and 
bound  by  Riviere.  They  included  six  autograph  letters 
of  the  Admiral,  two  of  his  manuscripts,  an  autograph 
letter  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  various  letters,  documents, 
and  engravings.  The  lot  made  £.\-\-  The  lists  of  the 
New  Year  gifts  received  and  presented  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  i,  1559,  written  on  both  sides  of  a  vellum 
roll,  and  bearing  four  signatures  of  the  Queen,  brought 
^64.  Among  the  signed  autograph  letters  were  included 
the  following  :  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  four 
pages,  4to,  dated  from  Paris,  November  24,  1691,  to 
Madame  d'Albert  de  Luynes,  ^23  ;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
two  pages,  folio,  Philadelphia,  March  i,  1755,  to  Mr. 
James  Parker,  on  the  conduction  of  lightning  by  wires, 
£'2-i>;  David  (Warrick,  eight  pages,  4to,  July  9,  1777,  to 
Hannah  More,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  My  dearest  of 
Hannahs,"  ^32  los.  ;  Oliver  (".oldsmith,  one  page  Svo, 
in  the  third  person,  bound  in  mor. ,  with  two  portraits, 
^25  10s.  ;  Thomas  Gray  (signed  by  initials),  \\  pages  4to, 
Old  Park,  July  19th,  1762,  to  William  ^Lason,  liis 
biographer,  ^25  10s.  ;  Charles  Lamb,  one  page  folio, 
February  24,  1823,  to  Walter  Wilson,  ^32  los.  ;  Marie 
Antoinette,  one  page  8vo,  to  the  Princess  of  Conde, 
/23  los.  ;  Andrew  Marvell,  two  pages  folio,  1671,  to 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  /J22  ;  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens,  in  Italian, 
one  page  folio,  1627,  £\\  ;  and  Jonathan  Swift,  li  pages 
4to,  Dublin,  July  15,  1732,  to  Benjamin  Motte,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Gulliver's  Travels,  £20  los.  The  original 
autograph  manuscript  of  Wilkie  CoUins's  well-known 
novel  No  Xame  was  priced  at  £^0  ;  and  that  of  .\nthony 
TroUope's  The  Way  we  Live  .\'o-cU,  with  the  18  ])en-and- 
ink  drawings  made  by  Sir  Luke  Fildes  to  illustrate  the 
work,  at  ^46.  Among  the  books,  a  copy  of  the  1570 
edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  The  Ship  of  Fooles,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Alexander  Barclay,  printed  by 
John  Cawood  and  containing  118  woodcuts,  in  the 
original  vellum  binding,  brought  ^20 — a  moderate  price 
for  what  was  recommended  by  the  auctioneers  as  "  |)ro- 
bably  the  finest  copy  known."  Interest  was  attached  to 
copies  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Bimyan's  Pilgrim's 
/'rogress  from  the  scarcity  of  the  particular  editions  they 
exemplified.  The  former,  the  loth  edition,  sm.  Svo, 
printed  for  Nathaniel  Poynder,  1685,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  by 
Riviere,  brought  £\S;  and  the  latter,  the  2nd  edition  of 
the  second  part — hitherto  undescribed  by  bibliographers 
— sm.  Svo,  Poynder,  t687,  similarly  bound,  £2^.     (Ither 


works  included  John  Eliot,  Strength  out  of  Weakness,  or 
a  Glorious  Manifestation  oj  the  further  J'rogresse  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England,  410, 
.M.  Simmons  for  J.  Blague,  1652,  mor.,  g.e.,  by  Riviere, 
^22  ;  the  sequel  to  this  work,  by  the  same,  entitled  A 
Late  and  Further  Manifestation  0/  the  Progress  of  the 
Gospel,  o-v.,  4to,  .M.  .Simmons,  1655,  mor.,  g.e.,  bv 
W.  Pratt,  /33;  .Mrs.  Glasse,  The  Art  of  Cookery,^,., 
first  ed.,  folio,  1747,  mor.  git.,  g.e.,  by  Riviere,  ^15  los.  : 
and  the  earliest  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Swift's  Gulliver's 
Travels,  two  vols.,  Svo,  1726 — with  the  portrait  having 
the  name  beneath  instead  of  on  the  oval — calf  gt.,  ^38. 

The  libr.iry  of  the  Venerable  W.  F".  J.  Kaye  (deceased  , 
.Vrchdeacon  of  Lincoln,  was  only  noteworthy  as  con- 
taining four  early  editions  of  works  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
one  by  Thomas  Dekkcr,  the  five  volumes  realizing  ^  1 , 1 30. 
The  principal  contribution  to  this  was  made  for  a  fine 
clean  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humor,  sm.  4to,  printed  for  Nicholas  Linge,  1600,  which 
realized  £l\l.  This  is  one  of  the  two  earliest  editions  of 
the  work,  the  other  having  the  imj)rint  of  William  Holme, 
with  the  same  date.  .A  cop\-  of  Every  Man  in  His 
Humor,  sm.  410,  Walter  Burrc,  1601,  made  /200;  I'lie 
Fountaine  of  Selfe-Loi>e,  or  Cynthia's  Revels,  sm.  4to. 
Walter  Burre,  1601,  £2Zl\  and  Poetaster,  or  the 
Arraignment,  sm.  4to,  printed  for  >LL.,  1602,  ^275. 
All  these  copies  were  in  rem.nkably  good  condition  ;  each 
measured  7J  in.  by  5!  in.,  and  was  unbound  with  rough 
fore  edges.  The  same  size  and  description  ajjplied  to  a 
first  edition  of  Thomas  Dckker's  Satiromastix,  or  the 
i'ntrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  Jonson's  Poetaster.  This  was  a  better  copx 
than  the  one  sold  in  the  Iluth  sale,  and  realized  /^I13 
against  /!f>5. 

There  were  some  expensive  rarities  contained  in  the 
collection  of  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs,  the 
prO])ertyofa  well-known  .\merican  amateur,  which  was 
dispersed  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  December  loth,  and 
lealized  /[j,  186  i6s.  6d.  The  highest  priced  item  was  a 
copy  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Francoys  Villon  s 
Poems,  sm.  Svo,  printed  in  Paris  1532,  and  finely  bound, 
mor.,  g.e.,  by  Trauntz-Bauzonnet,  which  made  £'00:  a 
copy  of  a  later,  but  very  scarce,  edition,  i2mo,  T533, 
bound,  mor.  ex.,  by  Mercier,  realized  ^180  ;  a  tall  cop\, 
measuring  ji  in.  by  3f  in.,  of  the  first  edition  of  Isaac 
Walton's  Complcat  Angler,  cr.  Svo,  1653,  in  a  contem- 
porary black  morocco  binding,  sold  for  /I560 — a  linle 
under  half  the  record  i)rice ;  whilst  a  first  Kilmarnock 
edition  of  Burns's  Poems,  measuring  8A  in.  by  4}  in.,  roy. 
Svo,  1786,  mor.  ex.,  by  Riviere,  went  for  the  moderate 
|)rice  of  _£255.  One  of  his  manuscript  copies,  three  pages 
folio,  of  The  JoUy  Beggars  made  /!200,  and  another  of 
two  of  his  love-songs,  three  pages  4to,  ^9;.  Ihc  original 
autograph  manuscript  of  Thomas  dray's  I'in<laric  ode. 
Tlie  Progress  0/  Poetry,  and  an  additional  \erse  to  his 
Elegy,  were  bound  up  with  a  copy — said  to  be  dray's 
own — of  R.  Bentley's  designs  for  six  of  dray's  poems, 
folio,  1733,  mor.,  g.e.,  by  Riviere  ;  these  additions  caused 
the  volume  to  realize  the  substantial  simi  of  ^420. 
.Mark  Tw.iin's  original  autograph  manuscript  of  A  )'atikee 
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lit  t/it  Court  of  King  Arthur.  400  pages,  8vo,  made^ioo. 
( )thcr  important  lots  included  :  William  Shakespeare,  the 
second  issue  of  the  third  folio  with  the  seven  spurious 
plays  annexed,  folio,  1664,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  by  Lloyd,  ^122  ; 
and  the  original  autograph  MS.  of  Swinburne's  Ode  on 
the  Prociaiiiation  of  the  French  Republic,  with  printer's 
marks,  eight  pages,  folio,  £b\. 

On  December  i  ithand  12th  Messrs.  Sothebyheld  a  two 
days'  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts  from  various  sources. 
.\mong  the  interesting  items  was  a  copy  of  the  lirst 
London  Directory,  entitled  A  Collection  of  the  A'uiiics  01 
the  Merchants  living  in  and  about  the  Citv  of  London, 
iSvo,  printed  for  Sam  Lee,  1677,  mor.,  which  brought 
/"22  ;  a  relic  of  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  other  contem- 
porary writers  was  afforded  by  si.\  volumes  recording  the 
I'roceedings  at  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Thir- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Anniversary  Festivals  of  the 
Royal  (lencral  Theatrical  Fund.  1S51-63,  four  of  the 
volumes  being  in  the  original  cloth,  and  the  otliers  in  the 
original  paper  covers,  and  that  for  the  Thirteenth  Festi- 
\al.  when  Thackeray  was  in  the  chair,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  rare,  being  enclosed  in  a  morocco  slip  case  ; 
the  lot  realized  £\2i.  .Vnothcr  Thackeray  relic  was  a 
copy  of  his  scarce  Flore  ct  Zephyr,  issued  Aipar  Theophile 
W'agstaffe,  without  letterpress,  in  which  Thackeray, 
disappointed  m  his  liojies  of  becoming  a  painter,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  his  sketches  to  some  account.  The 
nine  plates  1  including  wrapper  title)  it  contains  were 
lithographed  by  Edward  Morton,  and  the  book  was  pub- 
lished March  1st,  1836,  in  London  and  Paris.  Its  present 
scarcity  may  be  gauged  by  the  copy  desciibed — an  un- 
usu.illy  perfect  one — making  /;205.  An  extra  illustrated 
'opy  of  The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Vicomte  dc  Barras,  trans- 
lated by  C.  E.  Roche,  four  vols.,  8\i),  extended  to  15  \ols.. 
folio,  by  the  addition  of  portraits,  xiews,  caricatures  and 
autographs,  which  was  sold  nn  behalf  of  Sir  Herbert 
Ka])hael,  I'.t.,  re,ili/cd  £llo  ;  The  Booke  of  Common 
Praier  noted — an  adaptation  of  plain  chant  to  the  first 
liturgy  of  Edward  \T.  li\'  .Nicholas  Marbecke— 4to, 
Richard  Grafton,  1550,  orig.  calf,  a  volume  of  great 
rarity,  brought  / 170  :  .Audubon,  The  Birds  of  America 
Irom  ihiginal  Dratoi  ngs ,  \'oU.  LI  1 1.,  in  7,  ^50  coloured 
plates  onl\-,  c-lephant  folio,  1827-33,  "'''  i'^''^-  g'-.  ^'200  ; 
I  iould,  JSirds  in  Australia,  7  \ols..  coloured  plates, 
i848-(')(7,  six  \ols.  in  J  mor.,  g.e.,  the  sujiplement  in  five 
]i;irts  a■^  issued,  /l'>5  ;  Shakespeare's  second  folio,  fol., 
Robert  .Allot.  1632,  mor.,  /■220  ;  and  Na|.ioleon  l.'-,((ip\ 
of  Racint\  (Jur.'res,  3  miN..  \Mth  frontispiece  and  5C) 
jilates,  folio,  I'aiis,  1801-3.  bound  in  red  mor.,  ex.,  with 
Napoleons  anils  impressed  on  llir  sides  of  c.icli  cover, 
/"148. 

(  ).N  December  2nd  .Messrs.  (■hli^ti^  ilisposnl  of  the 
I  ollcition  of  furniture  of  the  late  W, liter  liehiens,  Es(|.. 
of  I-'.illowfuld,  Manchester,  when  16^ 
lots  were  sold  for  a  total  of  ^6,437. 
.\  Jacobean  o.ik  side-table,  the  frieze 
elaborately  carded  with  S.iint  ( ieorge  anil  the  Dragon, 
etc.,    and    inscribed    with    '■  ( ;\'.  l•".^'    ifii8,''    on    carved 


Furniture  and 
Objects  of  Art 


tapering  baluster  legs,  g  feet  long,  realized  ^{^1,050;  a 
small  narrow  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion,  London,  with 
brass  dial,  in  tall  walnut-wood  case,  slightly  inlaid, 
6  ft.  high,  ^136  I  OS.  ;  an  Adam  mahogany  sideboard 
of  serpentine  shape,  with  carved  foliage  border  and 
carved  legs  on  claw  feet,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  /162  15s.; 
a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany  pedestals,  carved  with  rams' 
heads,  etc.,  52  in.  high,  22  in.  diam.,  and  a  pair  of 
vase-shaped  knife  boxes,  en  suite,  £.\^2  5s.  ;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  settee  in  the  Queen  Anne  taste,  the 
back  carved  at  top  and  the  arms  terminating  in  lions' 
heads,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet, 
63  in.  wide,  ^^294  ;  a  Clerman  table  clock  in  rectangular 
brass  case  with  numerous  dials,  19  in.  high,  17th  century, 
/"136;  and  a  French  small  secretaire  in  black  lacquer 
with  Chinese  landscapes  in  gold,  mounted  with  chased 
ormolu  borders,   26  in.   wide,   ^120. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Storr's  collection  of  old  English 
furniture,  Chinese  porcelain  and  Persian  rugs,  dispersed 
by  Messrs.  Christie  on  December  loth  and  iith,  proved 
to  be  of  greater  value  than  his  pictures.  The  item 
which  provoked  the  greatest  competition  was  the 
Master's  chair  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  a  mahogany 
arm-chair  of  the  Chijipendale  jieriod,  of  unusual  size, 
most  elaborately  carved,  supported  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  and  terminating  in  ball  -  and  -  claw  feet.  The 
Fruiterers'  Company  endeavoured  to  regain  their  lost 
possession,  which  is  said  to  date  from  about  1 740,  but 
the  final  bid  of  .£945  was  against  them.  A  Beauvais 
ta])estry  tire-screen  wo\  en  with  Dutch  peasants  dancing, 
in  rosewood  tninie  with  chased  ormolu  borders,  48  in. 
high,  32  in.  witle,  made  /'204  15s.  ;  a  i6th  century 
Persian  rug,  9  ft.  (1  in.  by  (^  ft.,  /3'i7  los.  ;  and  a 
Chinese  bottle  of  apple-green,  with  compressed  oviform 
body  and  cylindrical  neck,  17  in.  high,  ^^131   ;s. 

Cajitain  Weyland's  collection  of  porcelain,  sold  b\ 
Messrs.  Christie  on  December  17th,  included  a  pair  of 
old  Worcester  small  two-handled  vases  and  co\ers, 
painted  with  birds  in  oval  panels,  with  ,gilt  scroll 
borders  on  inottled  blue  grounds,  6  in.  high,  /'163  : 
and  a  Chinese  dinner  service — Kien  Lung — of  143  pieces, 
enamelled  with  a  European  coat  ol  arms  in  colours,  in 
gilt  scroll  m.mtling,  and  with  tlower  spr.iys  in  faniille 
rose,  £z?)'^^>.  Among  the  tapestries  sokl  on  the  same 
day  by  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late 
H.  G.  Hrandreth,Hsq.,  of  Dunstable,  a  set  of  three 
panels  of  GolK-lins  woven  under  Lefe\  re,  and  depicting 
liacchanaliaii  .ind  classical  subjects  on  oblong  ]ianel  — 
8  ft.  high,  I  I  ft.  wide,  another  8  ft.  high,  8  ft.  11  in.  wide. 
,ind  the  tlurd  8  It,  high,  7  ft.  '1  in.  wide — brought  /J,575  ; 
whilst  a  |iaii  of  upright  ])anels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  be- 
longing to  an  .monymous  owner,  woven  with  the  arms 
of  King  Willi. nil  111.,  with  cl.issical  figures  and  military 
trophies,  one  signed  I.  I  oenot  ,iiul  the  other  Jancobus — 
our  1^  ft.  0  in.  high,  7  ft.  10  in.  wide,  the  other  9  ft.  3  in. 
high.  7  ft.  8  in.  wide — made  /'i,3''>3.  .\t  the  same  sale 
a  slip  u, ire  dish,  decorated  with  tleiir-ile-l\  s  ami  con- 
\entional  foliage  in  trellis  border,  inscribed  b\  Thom.is 
Toft.  i8[  in.  diameter,  realized  ,^141    15s. 
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The  two  sumptuous  volumes  in  wliich  :ue  ensluincd 
Signorina  Elisa  Ricci's  account  of  0/d  Italian  Lace 
offer  a  wealth  of  illustrations  of  the 
lace-maker's  art  which  are  unexcelled 
by  those  of  any  similar  publication. 
Altogether  over  eight  hundred  ex- 
amples of  lace-work  are  illustrated, 
and  in  every  instance  the  illustrations 
are  sufficiently  large  to  fully  illustrate 
the  details  of  the  pattern  exemplified,  a  large  proportion 
being  full-page  plates.  Not  the  least  interesting  are 
the  reproductions  of  pictures  by  old  masters,  chiefly  of 
portraits,  in  which  lace  figures  as  part  of  the  costume 
of  the  subject,  or  as  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  some  of 
the  accessories.       In   this  many  of  the  earliest  patterns 


"Old  Italian 
Lace,"  by  Elisa 
Ricci.     2  Vols. 
(William 
Heinemann 
£6  6s.  net) 


and  forms  of  lace  arc  shown  which  would  otherwise 
be  unrecorded.  In  several  of  these,  when  monochrome 
has  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  for  the  illustration  of 
the  theme,  colour  has  been  employed,  and  these  colour 
plates  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  whilst  in 
others  photogravure  has  been  used  to  good  effect. 
The  book  may  be  described  as  a  beautiful  work  on  a 
beautiful  subject  :  whilst  Signorina  Ricci's  letterpress, 
if  somewhat  overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  superb 
series  of  plates,  is  both  interesting  and  adei|uate.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  volume  being 
devoted  to  needle  -  m.ade  and  the  second  volume  to 
bobbin-made  lace.  In  a  sense  the  volumes  may  be 
regarded  as  distinct  works,  as  the  themes  are  treated 
separately,   and  each  volume  is  entirely  self-contained. 
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The  nrijjin  ot  lace  niay^  be  aMiihcii  Ui  the  i  le.mly 
lialjits  wliieh  came  into  vogue  anioiit;  the  upper  claNSC-, 
(luring  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
washable  body-linen  began  to  be  generally  used,  and 
])rtsently  |)cnplc  felt  the  necessity  of  having  sonic 
u.ishable  adornment  attached  to  it.  For  at  first,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  century,  women  continued  to 
put  the  same  work  of  coloured  >ilk  and  goM  on  their 
linen  as  on  rich  silken  fabrics;  but  "during  the  latter 
h.ilfofthe  centurx'  some  attemiits  were  made  to  invent 
.1  tiimnung  more  suitalile  for  washing  fabrics,  resulting 
in  a  work  ot  white  in  lelief  upon  white,  satin  and  curl 
stitches  mingled,  and  ne.irh  .ilwa\s  following  a  line 
di\iding  the  stuft"  in  e\en  sijuares,  defined  by  a  drawn 
stitch  in  open-work.  .Xfter  this  first  step,  expert 
embroideresses  tried  new  effects  in  transparencies,  and 
were  led  unconsciously  along  the  track  towards  the 
making  ot  lace,  an  entireh  ne«  trimming,  differing 
from  t'le  art  of  embroidery,  which  had  its  origin  in 
tile  Mast,  in  that  this  no\elt\  li.id  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  in  \"enice  and  in  the  fifteenth  century — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  when  work  of  all  kinds 
look   an   .irtistic   torm.' 

Ill  tin-,  account  of  the  origin  of  I. ice  Signorm.i  Ricci 
(imtroverts  those-  authorities  who  woukl  place  it  back 
into  ancient  history,  setting  it  down  as  ,in  invention 
of  the  l--gyptians.  To  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  latter  people,  which  are  mainly  supported  by  the 
alleged  discovery  of  some  fragments  m  tombs  belonging 
to  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  H.C.,  the  authoress 
replies  that  "these  examples,  besides  being  very  few 
in  number,  are  not  unquestionably  genuine.  The  point 
is  not  of  much  importance,  save  perhaps  to  emphasise 
the  facts  that  lace-making  did  not  emerge  from  an 
embryonic  state  in  those  distant  ages,  and  tliat  it  dieil 
out  .and  perished  completely."  The  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  invest  lace  with  an  earlier  origin  than 
lh.it  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  is  equalh  inconclusive. 
It  K  chietly  based  on  the  representations  of  lace  which 
are  -jaid  to  occur  in  early  pictures  ;  but  Signorina  Ricci 
h.i>  closely  examined  the  examples  adduced,  and  is 
able  to  show  conclusively  that  the  so-called  lace  is 
nil  rely  embroidery.  The  truth  is  that  e.irly  lace  was 
a  development  of  embroidery,  so  closely  allied  to  it 
I'lal  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  .\n  embryo  form  from  which  lace  developed 
-  "a  phantom  of  lace  "  the  authoress  calls  it — is  shown 
111  the  specimim  of  o])cn-work  stitch,  used  for  joining 
-.eanis  in  shirts  and  pillmv-slips,  depicted  in  a  fresco 
by  ('io//-oli,  dated  1465.  It  is  only  a  small  insertion 
of  t  .vo  meshes  stitched  to  the  hem  of  the  co\erlet  in 
which  St.  .Monica  has  her  last  vision.  Real  lace  makes 
its  first  known  appearance  in  pictorial  art  in  a  fresco, 
I'l'rltait  of  the  Family  0/  Giovanni  il  Bcnli''Of;lio, 
jiainted  by  Lorenzo  Costa  in  148<S,  a  detail  of  which 
is  gi\en  showing  Bentivoglio's  three  d.iughters.  who 
li.ne  at  the  necks  of  their  gowns  various  insertions  of 
lacis  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  trimmings  of  their 
chemisettes.  That  this  jilain  lacis  simply  embroidered 
in   hncn-siitch   should   h.i\e   been   held   good    enough    to 


oinameiu  the  gala  attire  of  princesses,  .md  tli.it  it  was 
carefully  reproduced  by  the  painter,  shows  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  first  specimen^  of  lace 
were   i.ire  and   were  prized   foi-  their  novelty. 

I'he  earliest  Italian  forms  of  lace,  modano  01  l.icis, 
dr.iwn  thread  uurk,  and  bur.itto,  were  closely  akin  to 
embroider)-.  It  was  early  recognised  "that  the  onl\- 
tliing  w  hii.h  gives  variety,  lightness,  and  be.iuty  to  white 
thread  work  on  white  linen  was  transpurenc\-,  and  eni- 
liroidery  w-as  executed  on  materials  of  extraordinary 
delicacy-  to  attain  tlii^  ([u,dit\. "  .\lre.iil\-  eft'ort^  were 
being  made  to  find  a  method  representing  light  and 
shade  liy  me.ms  of  hca\  y  stitches  on  the  light  fonnd.uion, 
sllll  further  lightened  here  and  there  by  perforations 
made  b\  pulling  the  stitch.  Hut  when  workers  desired 
to  make  the  design  clear  upon  thicker  fabrics,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  means  of  detaching  the  outline  from 
the  groundwiirk  and  lightening  tlii-.  by  some  artifice, 
.md  so  the  step  was  taken  of  interrupting  the  close 
■^ulistance  of  the  linen  by  transparent  slips.  Once  this 
w. is  done,  "the  glow-ing  fancies  of  expert  embroiderers 
led  them  to  trace  the  most  varied  geometrical  figures 
in  linen-stitch  among  the  square  meshes,  which  were 
soon  to  be  further  embellished  with  foliage,  ornaments, 
animals,  figures,  and  whole  histories." 

Hy  reason  of  the  easiness  of  execution  of  both  mesh 
and  linen-stitch,  this  sort  of  lace — the  first  ever  made— 
never  fell  into  complete  disuse.  It  is  too  long  a  task  to 
follow  Signorina  Ricci  into  the  early  developments  of  the 
art,  the  introduction  of  drawn  linen  work,  and  the  use 
of  coarse  linen  called  luiratto  "for  the  quick  and  eas\- 
.ittainment  of  the  drawn  thread  effect."  Drawn  thread 
work  led  rapidly  to  cut  linen,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
"Reticello,"  and  after  that  came  "Punto  in  .-Vria" — a 
stitch  in  the  air — which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cul- 
mination of  needle-made  lace. 

\eedle-niade  lace  was  hugely  the  work  of  the  rich,  .ill 
the  ladies  of  \'enice,  and  tht-  other  countries  to  which 
the  fashion  spre.id,  beguiling  their  leisure  b\  its  pro- 
duction. Bobbin  or  pillow-made  lace,  which  w-.is  intro- 
duced later,  was  not  so  aristocratic  in  its  origin  ;  it  "w.is 
born  and  flourished  among  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  middle-classes  and  the  populace."  Its  invention  is 
I  laimed  by  both  \'enice  and  Flanders.  Signorin.i  Ricci 
advances  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  former  country  has  best  claim  to  the  honour,  but  in 
Flanders,  even  if  they  did  not  invent,  they  produced  a 
linen  thread  for  its  manufacture  which  in  fineness 
transcended  any  of  the  threads  made  in  It.ily.  The  gre.il 
charm  of  the  Italian  bobbin  laces  is  less  in  their  delicacy 
tli.in  in  the  beauty,  originality,  and  freedom  of  their 
design.  In  its  manufacture,  as  in  that  of  needle-lace, 
\'enice  again  took  the  lead,  and  Venetian  patterns  were 
imitated  throughout  F.urope  ;  but  the  \'enetian-.  appc-.ir 
to  h.ne  kept  their  p.uterns  for  bobbin-lace  too  much 
.ipait  from  those  intended  for  needle-lace,  a  distinction 
which  m.iy  have  |)|-eservcd  the  beauty  and  C[uality  of  tlie 
foiiiier.  but  which  Iiindered  its  progress  and  evolution, 
and  the  city  w.i-,  pri-sently  outdistanced  in  the  manii- 
ficiuie  lj\  c  Ivnoa.      S]i.ice  will  not  jiermit  one  to  follow 
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Siijnoiina  Ricci  into  her  de- 
scription of  the  distinctions 
and  characteristics  of .  the 
various  kindsofold  lace  made 
in  the  different  ItaHan  cities, 
but  her  account  of  them, 
helped  as  it  is  by  the  profu- 
sion of  excellent  illustrations. 
constitutes  a  thorough  expo- 
sition of  the  subject,  and  her 
book  may  be  confidently  re- 
commended for  perusal  and 
study  to  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  beautiful  lace. 

"Old  English  China,"  by 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons.     25s.  net) 

Mrs.  W  1  I.  i.o  u  c,  n  H  \ 
Hodgson's  latest  work  on 
Old  English  China  will  ad<l 
to  hor  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  ceramics.  Without  going 
very  deeply  into  the  subject 
—  which  would,  indeed,  be 
hardly  possible  with  such  an 
extensive  theme  —  she  con- 
veys a  substanti.il  amount  ot 
knowledge  in  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  manner.  Her 
book,  instead  of  being  a 
.general  history,  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  separate  mono- 
graphs on  all  the  principal 
English  factories,  which  adds 
to  its  handiness  as  a  work 
of  reference.  There  is  an 
additional  chapter  on  "How 
to  arrange  and  use  Old 
China,"  which  contains 
some -valuable  .hints  on  the 
subject,  and  another  on  ".-\ 
Plea  for  the  China-closet," 
which  is  more  utilitarian  in 
theme  than  its  title  would  imply.  The  vohmie  is  well 
mounted,  and  the  plates  in  colour  exceptional  in  qualitx-. 
For  the  half-tone  blocks  so  much  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever they  partake  of  the  attributes  of  Longfellow's  little 
girl,  who,  "when  she  was  good,  she  was  very  very  good, 
and  when  she  was  bad.  she  was  horrid."  .\  few  of  them 
are  either  taken  from  po:)r  negatives  or  badly  printed, 
and  are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  otherwise  high 
character  of  the  book.  In  her  letterpress,  Mrs.\Villoughb\ 
Hodgson  seems  more  .it  home  with  the  older  and  best- 
known  factories,  though  for  this,  considerations  of  space 
may  be  largely  responsible,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  write  as  interesting  or  as  full  a  monograph  in  one  or  two 
pages  as  in  a  dozen  or  twenty.  Amongst  her  best  chapters 
are  those  on  Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  "The  Fry  Collection 
of   Bristol    Porcelain,'"    "  Willi. im    Littler    .and    Longton 
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Hall,"  and  "BiUingsle)  and 
Pardee  at  Nantgarw, "  some 
of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared as  articles  in  Tin: 
CO.NNOISSKHR  and  else- 
where. In  these  the  author 
is  able  to  give  not  only  a 
history  of  the  factories  con- 
cerned, but  also  an  account 
and  description  of  some  of 
their  principal  piotUictions. 
which  will  serve  as  ,1  useful 
guide  to  the  collector.  .As 
regards  some  of  the  factories 
which  are  still  in  existence, 
the  author  has  hardly  vuf- 
ticiently  alluded  to  the  fad.  a 
somewhat  iinport.int  point, 
for  in  many  instances  the 
modern  linns  produce  similar 
wares  and  use  the  same  trade 
marks  asitheir  predecessors, 
so  tliat  the  marks  .ire  no 
guarantee  of  the  age  of  the 
pieces  to  which  they  are 
atrixed,  and  the  collector  has 
to  be  guided  by  other  and 
more  tangible  signs.  Mr-.. 
WilIoughb\-  IliKigson,  ho«  ■ 
ever.  ma\  be  excused  this 
oversight,  as  her  book  is 
obviously  less  intended  as  ;i 
guide  to  the  aihanced  col- 
lector than  as  a  gener.al  in- 
troduction to  the  various 
kinds  of  old  English  china, 
and  as  such  it  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Co 
have  explored  the  subjei  i 
more  exhaustively  would 
have  nccessitateda  f  irbulkier 
V  olume,  or,  ratlier.  a  succes- 
sion of  them,  for  English 
china  is  a  most  complicited 
theme  owing  to  so  ni.iii\  ot  the  lactories  imitating  each 
other's  ])roductions  ;  and  incases  where  a  factory  bec.ime 
extinct,  its  moulds  were  often  secured  and  useil  b\  the 
imitators.  .Modern  imitations  of  some  of  the  more  iiopul.ir 
types  ha\  e  ,ilso  been  extensively  manufactured  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent — more  especially  in  France.  Of 
these  the  English  pieces  arc  generally  frank  rei)roduc- 
tions,  intended  to  deceive  no  one,  and  which  will  h.irdly 
deceive  anyone  but  the  \eriest  beginner.  The  French 
reproductions,  however,  are  often  of  a  distinctly  different 
character,  the  originals  being  so  cunningly  counterfeited 
th.it  it  needs  an  expert  to  discriminate  between  the  true 
.ind  the  false.  .Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  if  she  doc-- 
not  enter  exhaustively  into  these  subjects,  by  no  means 
neglects  them,  and  an  amateur  may  be  well  content  to 
trust   to  her  guidance  until  the  time  when  he  is  so  far 
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advancctl  :is  to  rci|uirc  a  >pi-iiiili/ccl  work  on  ^.ich  of  the 

varieties  of  china  about  uhicli  slu-  writes.  \ 

( 

In  his  survc\-  of  The  Art  of  tin'  Italian  Ri'iuiissaiicc, 
I'rofe-^sor  Heinricli  Woltlhn  tra\erses  some  well-trodden 
-roinul,  yet  finds  much  that  is  new 
to  say  upon  his  theme.  .\s  .Sir 
Walter  .\rmstrong  points  out  in  his 
preparatory  note  to  the  work,  the 
writer  takes  "a  somewhat  novel 


*•  The  Art  of 
the  Italian 
Renaissance," 
by   Professor 
Helnrich  W61fflin 
(G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     7s.  6d.  net) 


jioint   of  view,    that    in    fact   of  the 
(raftsman  himself,  rather  than  th.it 


)f  the  interpreter.  Passing  over  the 
.mecdotic  and  historical  aspects  of  schools  and  periods, 
he  has  made  a  synthetic  study  of  that  completed  form  of 
art  which  has  been  described — mistakenly,  he  contends 
— .IS  a  return  to  cl;issic  ideals  brouj^ht  about  by  the  study 
r)f  .intiqiie  models. "  Whether  the  Professor  is  right  or 
wfoni;  in  his  conclusions  is  a  question  susceptible  of  so 
many  arguments,  for  and  .igainst,  that  one  can  only 
repeat  Sir  Roger  de  t'o\erley's  well-known  dictum  : 
"that  much  might  lie  said  on  both  sides."  \'et  in 
appro.iching  such  a  complic.ited  theme  one  feels  th.it  it 
i^  unwise  to  s  iew  it  tVom  onh  a  single  standpoint,  for  it  is 
unpossible  in  this  w.iy  to  gain  a  full  idea  of  it.  Professor 
Wolftiin  shows  that  ('inquecento  art  is  a  legitimate 
development  of  Quattrocento,  but  he  fails  to  take  due 
account  of  those  extraneous  influences  which  helped  it  to 
de\elop  in  this  particular  manner,  and  so  his  book  mu^t 
be  accepted  less  as  ,i  judicial  pronouncement  than  as  the 
plea  of  a  clever  advocate  who  has  brought  forward  only 
those  facts  which  he  thinks  necessary  to  establish  his  case. 
These  facts,  howe\er.  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
student  of  Renaissance.  They  include  a  clear  exposition  ot 
the  methods  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  period  and  the 
rides  which  guided  them  in  the  composition  of  their 
nuli\idual  jjictures,  while  the  Professor's  criticisms  of 
their  merits  are  at  once  acute  and  discriminating.  The 
\olunu-  i^  well  illustr.ited,  and  is  compact  and  handv  in 
form. 

Mr.  W.\l,rivK  T\Mi\M,,  R.  I.,  is  among  the  few 
,1111st--  -aIio  I  .m  write  an  intciesting  book  as  well  as 
illustrate  it.  The  letterpress  ot  his 
. ///  Artist  ill  Italy  is  perhaps  not 
(|iiite  so  fascinating  as  that  of  his 
rnnipanion  \iilume  on  Kgy|)t,  as  he 
keejis  more  on  well-uoi'n  wa\s  ,ind 
does  not  introduce  one  so  much 
behind  the  scenes  ;  \et  to  the  oitho 
dox  tia\eller  this  is  .m  aih.mt.ige,  :is  giving  an  .u  count 
ol  places  likely  to  lie  accessible  to  him  instead  of  tan- 
talizing liim  with  .1  descrijition  of  scenes  into  which  he 
may  not  liope  to  penetrate.  Mr.  'lyndali-s  lionk  I'ornis 
.m  excellent  guide  to  Wnice  ,ind  the  lull  towns  of 
I'uscany  ;  better,  indeed,  tli.m  an  onlin.ny  guide-book, 
because  the  information  is  more  pleasantly  i  onve\-ed  and 
the  volume  is  enlivened  with  the  author's  own  experiences 
and  informed  with  an  artistic  knowledge  not  likely  to 
be    at    the    (iiinin.ind    of   the    majority    of   guide-book 


"  An   Artist  in 
Italy,"  by  Walter 
Tyndale,  R.I. 
(Hodder  and 
Stoughton 
20s.  net) 


compilers.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, is  unquestionably  the  twenty-six  full-page  plates  in 
colour  reproduced  from  drawings  by  the  author.  The 
themes  are  such  as  afford  full  scope  to  Mr.  Tyndale's 
pleasing  and  facile  brush  :  cool-looking  interiors  of 
churches,  outdoor  scenes  in  the  noonday  glare,  gor- 
geously blossomed  gardens  and  tranquil  evening  effects, 
all  set  down  with  close  observation,  and,  while  in  several 
instances  showing  strong  and  vivid  coloration,  never 
becoming  exaggerated  or  unharmonious  in  their  tonal 
quality. 

In  the  centres  of  some  of  the   older    English  cities   like 

Norwich,    the    curious   observer   is    impressed   with    the 

prodigal   allowance  of  churches, 

"English  Church      ^^,,,j^j^   appears  to   be  quite   out    of 

Architecture,"  by  .        .     .,  ■.•  ,  ., 

'  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Francis  Bond,  ,   .■  ^■,  ,   ■    , 

>,   .      xs  ^  ^  population.     The  natural  inference 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  etc.  ^  \        ,      ■   ,    ,  ■ 

,_  ,  ,  IS  that  the  inhabitants  have  largely 
(Oxford  .   ,  ,        ,■      •  ,    u 

Tj  .  .^  T^  migrated  from  the  district,  and  the 
University  rrcss  ^        .    . 

,,,   ,       r.,  ^.  excess   of  religious  edihces  is   evi- 

2  Vols.  ±,2  2s.net)  ? 

dence  of  a  period  when  it  was  more 

densely  crowded.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  incidentally 
shown  by  Mr.  Francis  Bond  in  his  ably  written  introduc- 
tion to  English  Cliuriii  Architeiture.  The  standard  of 
church  accommodation  in  these  old  towns  was  formerly 
the  standard  of  the  whole  country,  and  recalls  the  time 
when  England  "was  a  land  of  churches,"  probably 
possessing  more  religious  edifices  when  it  did  not  contain 
a  fifth  of  its  present  population  than  it  does  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Norwich,  which  has  already  been 
cited  as  possessing  too  many,  at  present  contains  thirty- 
seven  parish  churches,  yet  before  the  Reformation  it  con- 
tained twenty  others  in  addition  ;  whilst  at  York,  in  1377, 
"  there  was  an  average  of  a  church  for  every  244  people, 
of  whom  probably  less  than  half  were  adults."  Part  of 
the  cause  of  this  overplus  of  religious  edifices  lay  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  built  for  other  uses 
than  a  church  is  put  to  at  the  present  time.  The 
larger  churches,  almost  without  excejition,  were  built  not 
for  the  purpose  of  congregational  worship,  but  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  In  these,  "at  short 
intervals,  prayer  and  prayers  were  e\er  being  offered  to 
("lod."  lay  worshippers  might  join  m  the  services  if  the\ 
wished,  but  for  their  primary  use  the  humbler  parish 
churches  were  built,  sometimes— as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  adjoins  the  .Abbey — side 
by  side  with  the  more  important  edifices.  Thus,  besides 
parish  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  .iri'  |iractically  the 
only  t\M)  categunrs  of  1  Inin  lu^  required  at  iiresent,  there 
were  cliurrlus  o)  monks,  canons,  idllegiate  and  other 
\arieties  of  churches,  each  variety  set  aside  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  consc(|uently  designed  on  a  ditterent  prin- 
(  iple  Ironi  the  others.  To  underst.md  medi.ev.d  church 
■  irchitectuie,  it  is  good  to  know  "not  onl\-  how  a  church 
was  built,  but  why  it  waslniill,  who  built  it.  who  ser\'ed 
m  it,  \vho  worshipped  in  it,  .ind  what  manner  of  worship 
w.is  tlnus.  '  .Mr.  Ilond  has  given  this  information  very 
fully  in  his  introiliu  tory  chapters,  in  which  he  has 
included  lists  of  churches  reserved   for  s|jecial   purposes. 
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From  the  planning  and  constniction  of  these  greater 
churches  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  planning  and  growth 
of  the  parish  churches,  whilst  th-e  rest  of  his  monumental 
work  is  devoted  te  a  consideration  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  church  structure,  such  as  the  vaulting,  walls  and 
arches,  window  tracery,  doorways  and  porches,  roofs, 
towers,  spires,  and  the  principles  of  general  design.  In 
a  sense,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  1,400  illustrations 
which  accompany  it,  but  this  is  only  because  the  author 
h,as  wisely  chosen  to  elucidate  the  points  to  which  he 
calls  attention  by  concrete  examples.  These  illustrations 
are  aptly  chosen  to  bring  out  the  architectural  features  it 
is  desired  to  represent,  and  constitute  what  is  probably  an 
unrivalled  record  of  English  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Bond  has  explored  his  subject  from  end  to  end. 

There  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Batsford  for 
jjrivate  circulation  a  handy  little  Cataloi^ue  nj  /'i-in/s  ol 
I'teii'S  in  Iconic  and  I'destum,  by 
(i.  B.  I'iranesi,  which  records  119 
selected  examples  of  this  prolific 
etcher's  works,  with  the  prices  at 
whicli  they  arc  otTcred.  It  is  well 
printed,  accurately  compiled,  and 
contains  a  number  of  excellent  illus- 
tr.aion-,.  I'iranesi's  works,  thanks 
partly  to  .Mr.  Arthur  Samuel's  excel- 
lent monograph  on  the  artist,  are  now  enjoying  a  gre.iter 
popularity  than  at  any  time  since  the  great  classical  revival 


"  A  Catalogue  of 
Prints  of  Views 
in  Rome  and 
Paestum,"  by 
G.  B.  Piranesi 
(B.  T.  Batsford 
Printed  for  private 
circulation) 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  promoting.  His  prints  then  were  largely 
sought  for  as  records  of  classical  design,  and  he  was, 
[icrhaps,  less  appreciated  as  an  etcher  than  ,as  an 
architologist.  It  remains  to  posterity  to  do  justice  to 
him  in  the  former  res|>ect.  Directly  or  indirectly,  he 
has  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  modern  etching, 
antici])ating  in  his  best  work  many  of  tho.se  qualities 
which  received  fuller  exemplification  by  the  needle  of 
Meryon,  and  being  |)crlia|)s  the  tirst  of  the  moderns  to 
express  tO])()graphy  in   the  terms  of  art. 


The  well-niounted  Illtistiated  Cata/oi;ue  of  the  Per- 
tnanent  Collection  of  Pictures,  Hr'c.,  at  the  City  0/  Notting- 
hati!  Art  Miiseuni,  a  new  edition  of 
whic:h  has  just  been  compiled  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wallis, 
F. S..\.,  the  art  director,  is  an  interest- 
ing record  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  great  provincial 
art  collections.  Il  now  comprises 
about  Soo  items,  which  adequ.ately 
illustr.ue  the  leading  phases  of  modern  Knglish  art,  be- 
sides affording  a  representation  of  some  of  the  best  01 
the  older  school  of  British  painters,  and  including  ex- 
amples— chiefly  drawings — of  a  number  of  the  continental 
old  masters.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  sixty  excclleni 
half-tone  blocks,  whilst  the  records  of  the  pictures  arc 
accompanied  by  short  biographical  notices  of  the  artists, 
compiled  with  care  and  accuracy.      Though,   like  most 
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jiublic  gallcrica.  tin-  Lollcition  inckidi-.  works  of  populii 
.111(1  ifplicmeral  types,  ilie  proportion  is  smaller  than 
Usual,  and  most  of  thr  fxamples  arc  of  a  character  that 
does  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  donors  and  the  director 
of  the  ,L;allery. 

Thk  issue  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Alyernon 
lir.ive^'s  Ciiitinv  of  I.odn  Exhibitions^  ]Sij;'l0i2,  ser\es 
to  fiiiphasi/c  the  utilit\  of  this  uii- 
jjortant  work,  which  all  thosC  wlio 
.m-  interested  in  tracinj.;  the  pedij;ree 
.mil  ownership  uf  works  by  old  and 
modern  masters  will  be  ini])atient  to 
see  com])leted.  It  forms  ,i  record  oi 
the  maiority ')f  the  import. int  pictures 
lielon^'im,'  to  pri\.ite  owners  in  Eii^- 
l.ind  durinj;  the  i>.ist  century  ;  and,  in 
the  c:asc  of  English  masters,  furnishes 
a  m(.>re  exh.mstive  list  of  the  artists' works  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  their  biogr.iphies.  The  ])rcsent  volume 
I  iimprises  list  of  wcirks  by  those  artists  whose  names  l.dl 
hetween  the  letters  11  and  Q.  and  thus  iik  hides  such 
1  nportant  records  as  those  of  Il.ds,  Ilobbema.  Hogarth, 
Holbein,  Hop|)ncr.  Lawrence,  Millais,  .Morland,  .\lurillo, 
.Old  (  Ktade,  besidc's  others  of  scarcely  inferior  interest. 
Manv  of  these  lists  have  been  largely  reinforced  1>> 
extracts  from  catalogues  of  exhibitions  conrined   to  the 
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work  of  .1  single  master,  which  ha\e  been  held  m  \anous 
provincial  centres — a  most  useful  addition,  for  such 
catalogues  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  London 
connoisseurs,  and  are  consei|uently  generally  more  rare 
and  inaccessible  than  those  of  London  exhibitions,  .\ 
case  in  point  is  atiforded  by  the  list  of  pictures  by  W.  |. 
Muller,  where  of  259  items  recorded  no  less  than  191  are 
taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  great  exhibition  of  this 
.artist's  works  held  at  the  I'.iriiiingham  Art  Callery  in 
iSgfi.  Llnfortimately  in  this  inst.mce  .Mr.  lHa\es  ap- 
pe.trs  to  have  taken  his  extracts  from  an  earh  eilition  ot 
the  catalogue,  in  which  the  sizes  of  the  works  shown  weJC 
not  recorded  and  one  or  tuoof  the  exhibits  omitted  or 
wrongly  described.  Thus  the  more  important  of  the  two 
|)ortraits  of  Muller  by  Xath.ui  Hranwhite  is  not  included, 
.and  the  hitter's  Christian  name  is  incorrectly  given  as 
Richard.  I''ew  critics  would  venture  to  suggest  tli.it 
Mr.  (".r.ives  should  have  omitled  the  record  of  such  an 
important  exhibition  from  his  work,  yet  its  inclusion 
inevitably  le.ids  to  the  (piery  why  one  or  two  "one  man'" 
exhibitions  of  pr.tctically  c(|ual  importance  should  Ii.im- 
been  left  out.  Such,  tor  instance,  was  the  David  Cox 
exhibition  lield  at  the  Liverpool  .\rt  Club  in  1875,  whu  li 
comprised  434  examples  by  the  artist.  The  .-Mtreil  \\  . 
Hunt  exhibition  at  the  Walkii  .\rl  ( i.dlery.  l.iNeipool. 
in  1897,  might  .also  have  some  claim  for  consideration. 
In   recording   the    New    C,,iller\     Exhibitions    for    1807-S 
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and  1899-1900  Mr.  Clraves  appears  to  lia\c  omitteil 
several  pictures,  an  oversight  into  which  he  so  seldom 
falls  that  one  fancies  in  these  particular  instances  the 
extracts  relating  to  a  small  batch  of  artists,  whose  names 
begin  with  the  letter  M,  ha\e  been  mislaid  by  the 
printers.  Among  the  painters  whose  records  have  thus 
been  curtailed  are  Nicholas  Maes,  Cieorge  H.  Mason, 
(leorge  Morland,  Albert  Moore,  Sir  Antonio  More,  and 
W.  J.  M tiller.  In  no  case,  however,  were  there  more 
than  one  or  two  works  by  any  of  these  painters  shown,  so 
that  the  necessary  corrections  can  be  added  in  a  line  or 
two  of  addenda.  It  is,  of  course,  practically  impossible  in 
a  work  which,  like  this,  contains  nearly  30,000  items  in 
each  volume,  to  avoid  one  or  two  slips  of  this  character, 
and  the  small  number  which  have  come  to  light  under  a 
close  scrutiny  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  care  with  w-hich 
Mr.  Graves  has  carried  out  his  prodigious  task.  In  the 
third  volume  will  be  contained  the  names  of  all  those 
artists  whose  names  come  under  the  initials  R,  S,  and 
probably  T,  a  group  which  includes  several  of  the 
masters  whose  work  is  most  profusely  represented  in 
English  collections  —  Raeburn,  Rembrandt,  Romney, 
Rubens,  Turner,  and  that  most  prolific  of  all  English 
|)ortrait  painters,  Reynolds.  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  advance  proofs  of  the  last-named  artist's 
record,  in  whom  Mr.  Graves,  as  the  compiler  of  the 
History  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  special 
reasons  for  being  interested.  His  list  of  exhibits  by  this 
painter  fills  73  pages  and  comprises  nearly  2,500  items, 
a  record  which  will  make  the  third  volume  of  A  Century 
if  Loan  Exhibitions  well  worth  securing  by  the  fortunate 
f>ossessors  of  the  History  merely  as  a  supplement  to  that 
\aluable  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the 
items  recorded  in  Mr.  (iraves's  volumes  have  reference  to 
works  which  have  now  gone  abroad,  but  evidence  is 
afforded  that  these  losses  have  been  balanced — partially 
at  all  events — by  the  lists  of  pictures  by  Corot  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Barbizon  school,  Israels  and  the 
Hague  school,  and  other  works  by  modern  foreign 
masters  imported  from  abroad.  Such  exchanges  of 
pictures  have  always  been  going  on  ;  and  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  extensive  reappraisement  of  the 
valuations  of  works  by  various  of  the  masters.  .A  study 
of  Mr.  Graves's  book  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
artists  popular  with  collectors  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago  are  now  nearly  neglected,  whilst  others  then  neg- 
lected have  come  into  vogue.  Another  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  fashion  may  reverse  the  order  of  things,  in  which  case 
the  prolific  sales  of  English-owned  pictures  at  high  prices 
which  are  taking  place  at  the  present  time  will  prove  not 
to  have  been  an  unmixed  evil. 

"Hogarth"  and   "Fragonard":  "Great  Engravers' 
Series,"  edited   by  Arthur  M.  Hind 
(William  Heinemann,  each  as.  6d.  net) 

It  .ippears  somewhat  disproportionate  measure  for  the 
^ame  sized  volume  to  be  allotted  to  the  consideration  of 
Hogarth  as  an  engraver  as  the  one  devoted  to  "  Fragon- 
ard, Moreau  le  Jeune  and  French  Engravers,  Etchers 
and  Illustrators  of  the  Later  Eighteenth  Century."     The 


disparity  appears  the  greater  because  Hogarth,  thouj;h  a 
great  artist,  was  by  no  means  a  great  engraver,  the 
themes  of  his  prints  being  almost  invariably  more 
interesting  than  his  manner  of  setting  them  down.  .-\s 
.Mr.  .\.  .M.  Hind  points  out  :  "  He  never  finished 
engravings  with  that  precision  that  is  part  of  the  line 
engraver's  convention.  His  inventi\e  genius  would  have 
found  a  much  more  responsive  medium  in  the  freer 
touch  of  pure  etching.  As  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  his 
plates,  he  merely  adopted  the  methods  of  engraving 
on  which  he  had  been  brought  up  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  freer  and  hybrid  handling,  in  which  graver  work 
was  blunteil  and  coarseness  while  etching  seldom  had 
effective  play."  The  work  of  the  later  eighteenth-century 
French  engravers  was  in  direct  antithesis  to  this.  Their 
themes  were  not  always  worth\-  of  their  powers,  but 
whether  they  worked  in  line  or  etching — etching  in  this 
instance  being  commonh-  represented  by  aquatint  — the 
greater  masters  almost  invariably  attained  the  finest 
technical  expression  of  which  their  mediums  were  sus- 
ceptible. Moreover,  the  late  eighteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  great  fecundity  in  French  engraving,  and 
master  craftsmen  were  numerous.  Mr.  Hind  does 
perhaps  as  much  justice  to  their  merits  as  is  possible  in 
the  space  allotted  to  him,  but  the  compression  necessary 
robs  his  work  of  most  of  its  value.  The  illustrations  to 
both  books  are  well  selected,  and  the  plates  by  Hogarth — 
whose  coarse  line  is  often  improved  by  its  reduction  to  a 
smaller  scale — reproduce  very  well  ;  those  of  the  French- 
men, however,  lose  very  much  by  reduction,  and  the 
])lates  do  scant  justice  to  the  brilliance  and  clarity  of  the 
originals. 

When  does  age  become  too  frosty  "for  the  blossoming 

of  romance"?     Mr.  J.   E.   Crawford  Flitch,  in  his  Z.////f 

Journey  in  Spain,  su.ggests  that  at 

"  A  Little  Journey     fjfty.five  the    blossoming   season  is 

in  Spain  "  ^^.^^^    ^.^^  ^^^  doubts   if  either  the 

Notes  on  a  Goya        ,  •  .     •  i-  .         1  j  1         1 

_  ,  '  historian  or  novelist  would  bear  him 


out  in  this  contention.  Henri  I\'.  of 
France  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year 
when   his   pursuit  of  Charlotte  de 


Pilgrimage,  by 
J.  E.  Crawford 
Flitch 

(Grant  Richards,  ,    ,    ,  •  ,      ■, 

T  ,  7  54  net'J  .Montmorency  led  him  to  embroil 
Euroi)e  in  a  war ;  Swift  fifty-six 
when  he  broke  \"ancssa's  heart ;  Sir  William  Hamilton 
sixty-one  when  he  married  Emma  Hart  ;  and  Sir  I'itl 
Crawley  must  have  been  that  age  or  thereabouts  when  he 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  Becky  Sharp.  With  these 
examples  in  the  background  one  cannot  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Flitch  in  dismissing  the  legends  which  link 
Francisco  Jose  Goya  y  Lucientes  in  a  romantic  con- 
nection with  the  beautiful  Duquesa  de  Alba  as  wholly 
"wild  and  improbable."  The  author,  however,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  resisting  the  temptation  to  further  em- 
broider this  already  over-embroidered  episode  about  which 
so  little  is  actually  known  and  so  much  surmised.  Goya, 
however,  though  the  main  theme  of  Mr.  Crawford  Flitch's 
book,  by  no  means  monopolizes  the  author's  attention. 
During  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  artist's  pictures  he 
turns  an  entiuiring  eye  towards  the  Spain  of  to-day  an<l  the 
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vestiges  of  the  Si)ain  of  the  past,  and  in  this  way  is  able 
to  set  down  a  vivid  picture  of  Spain  and  her  people  which 
forms  a  fitting  background  to  the  presentment  of  (",oya 
and  his  art.  One,  indeed,  cannot  understand  the  great 
jKunter's  work  without  knowing  something  of  the  environ- 
ment and  influences  which  helped  to  create  it,  forCioya's 
art,  in  all  its  phases,  is  racy  of  the  soil,  and  more  em- 
l)hatically  Spanish  than  even  that  of  Velasquez  or  Ribera. 
Mr.  Crawford  Flitch  xisitcd  all  the  towns  in  Spain  which 
arc  intimately  connected  with  Coya,  beginning  with 
Fuendetodos,  the  little  Aragonese  hamlet  where  the  artist 
lirst  saw  the  light,  and  ending  with  Madrid,  where 
much  of  his  best  work  is  enshrined  in  the  Prado.  His 
book  gives  one  of  the  most  vivid  ideas  of  the  man  and 
his  art  that  has  yet  been  formulated  ;  and  even  though 
the  connoisseur  may  think  the  divergations  into  the 
current  life  of  Spain  somewhat  distracting,  the  general 
reader  will  probably  regard  the  chapters  containing  these 
.IS  being  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
\  olume. 

"  The  Message  of  Greek  Art,"  by  H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.D. 
(New  York  :    The  Micmillan  Company) 

.\  PROFUSELY  illustrated  volume  of  considerable  value 
to  students  and  a  feast  of  intellectual  food  to  others  is 


The  Mfssatie  of  Greek  Art,  by  H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  the 
author  of  Mornings  unth  Masters  of  Art.  The  message 
is  conveyed  in  simple  language,  which  enhances  the 
charm  of  the  work,  w-hich  — and  this  is  no  mean  compli- 
ment to  the  author — could  be  used  with  great  advantage 
in  the  schools  where  our  budding  youth  crave  so  earnestly 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  things  Creek.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  history  of  Creek  art,  and  this  Mr.  I'owers 
tells  us  in  the  first  line  of  his  book.  He  has  not  set 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
wandered  in  the  discovered  country,  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  his  endeavours  is,  that  the  known  being  so  inaccessible, 
'■few  enjoy  what  he  has  found  enjoyable,  or  feel  the 
inspiration  which  he  has  felt."  This  regret  mothered  the 
work.  His  chapter  upon  the  /Egean  civilisation  is  preg- 
nant with  information  and  shrew-d  observations,  as  is  also 
that  portion  of  the  book  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
why  the  Creeks  painted  the  Parthenon.  Plates  of  vases, 
coins,  statues,  and  architectural  achievements  are  essential 
to  a  publication  of  this  kind,  and  the  author  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  this  direction,  giving  the  student 
\  iews  of  beautiful  works  which,  being  so  scattered  about 
the  world,  are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  individual, 
especially  in  this  age  when  considerable  energy  in  con- 
fined areas  is  required  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.     < 
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The   second    National    Loan    Exhibition    iiluslratmy 
Woman  and  Child  in  Art  is  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Old  Masters  brought  together 


The  National 
Loan  Exhibition 


ciuring  recent  years.    The  scheme  oi 
the  exhibition  is  peculiarly  adapted 

to  display  English  art  in  one  of  its  strongest  phases;  for 

the  English  school  lias  always  been  strong  in  portraiture, 

more  especially 

in  the   portrait- 
ure of  women 

and   children. 

In  a  sense,  Eng- 

1  i  s  h   painters 

may  be  said  to 

be  the  first  who 

expressed  an 

intimate  a  c- 

quaintance  with 

womanhood  and 

childhood    in 

their  works,   for 

the     Italian 

artists   always 

approached  the 

subject  with 

some  reserve. 

Either    they 

idealised  woman 

under  the  type 

of  the  Madonna. 

or     represented 

licr  in   formal 

g  u  i  s  e,    often 

beautiful,    but 

gencrallygorgc- 

ously    decked 

and    una  ])- 

proachable,  so 

that  what  may 

l5c   regarded   as 

the  finest  repre- 
sentation of 

Italian   woman- 
hood —  Leo- 
nardo's Mona  ,  „,u,Ki..N  r 
Lisa — leaves                      EXHii!rrKi>   ai-   thf.   society   of 


thc  subject  of  it  an  enigma.  The  same  traits  which 
characterise  Italian  work  also,  though  to  a  lesser  extent 
perhaps,  characterise  the  work  of  the  other  continental 
old  masters.  \'an  Dyck,  for  instance,  invests  his  feminine 
portraits  with  grace  and  stateliness,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
with  intimate  charm.  These  national  traits  arc  exempli- 
fied in  the  exhiliition,  in  which  the  works^sliown  arc  ncarlv 

equally  divided 
betweenEnglish 
and  continental 
masters.  One 
of  t  h  e  ni  o  s  t 
interesting  ex 
am  pics  of  the 
f  o  r  ni  c  r  is 
Raphael  s  .\Vr- 
lolini  Madonna, 
painted  in  i  508, 
and  lent  by  Lady 
Desborough. 
riie  figure  of 
the  cJiild,  with 
its  "forward, 
boyish  expres- 
sion," is  a  frank 
and  unidcaliscd 
transcript  from 
nature,  hardly 
in  a c c o r d a ncc 
with  the  dignity 
of  t  he  theme. 
In  the  rendering 
of  the  Madonna, 
with  her  sweet, 
d  ee  p  -so  u led 
smile,  one  feels 
that  the  artist 
attains  a  spiritu- 
a  1  i  t  y  w  h  i  c  h 
could  hardly  be 
matched  in  Brit- 
ish  art.  The 
s.'inie  theme 
is  s  li  o  w  n  i  n 
Titian's   famous 

V     IIAKKINCIUN     MANN 
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Mr>.  Luilwig  .MoTur>  colk-iiiun,  ,i  work  cqualU  elL-\,ited 
in  tlioiiyht.  and  far  inme  atmospheric  in  its  expression, 
beautiful  in  its  jjcrfoi:!  tonality  and  the  resonant  quality  ot 
its  brush-work.  This  picture  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  superb  Reynolds,  showinj,',  perhaps,  more  than 
any  of  the  artist's  other  works,  how  largely  to  him  the 
iMiglish  jiainter  was  indebted  for  some  of  his  finest 
characteristics.  Reynolds,  if  not  represented  by  any  of 
his  greatest  masterpieces,  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
the  ^frs.  lUinfoy,  Mrs.  Filzherbert,  the  tine  Chihiren 
of  I  he  1st  I'iscoii/!/  Melbourne,  the  somewhat  faded 
Lady  Amabel  and  Lady  Jeinima  Grey,  the  handsome 
Alexander,  loth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  a  boy,  anil 
several  other  pictures,  exemplilying  his  wonderful  variety. 
( iainsborough's  picture  of  The  Artist's  Daughters  is 
one  of  his  most  fascinating  presentments  of  girlhood, 
whilst  his  Mary  Brtue,  Dtnlicss  of  liiihmcnd,  if  showing 
the  artist's  indebtedness  to  \'an  Dyck,  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  colour.  The  finest  Lawrence  is  perhaps  the 
portiait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  one  of  his  earliest  pictures, 
in  which  there  is  more  quality  of  paint  and  less 
meretricious  brilliancy  of  eft'ect  than  in  an\-  of  his  other 
examples  shown.  'Ihere  .ire  se\rral  fine  Romneys  antl 
Hoppncrs,  the  best  of  the  latter,  however,  showing  the 
influence  of  Reynolds  somewhat  over  obtrusively.  One 
niu^i  p.i»  over  the  \'an  l)\ck,  the  two  examples  by 
Kidiens.  .md  the  other  works  of  famous  masters,  to  go 
to  the  sur]>rise  of  the  exhibition,  the  almost  life-sized 
ei|ue^trian  Portrait  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
James  I.,  by  Isaac  ()li\er,  the  miniature  painter.  This 
is  perliaps  the  only  large  oil  picture  which  can  with 
an\  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  artist.  The  work  is 
mo^t  interesting  as  a  fine  -one  is  almost  tem|)!<-d  to 
s.iy  superb — example  of  native  EnglisJi  portraiture 
p.nnted  anterior  to  die  time  of  \',in  Dyck.  The  jiicture 
w  strongly  |)ainted,  the  coloration  fine,  and  though  the 
<  omposition  is  somewhat  overloaded  with  detail,  this 
1-,  atoned  tor  by  the  fine  decorative  eft'ect  of  the  w  hole. 
.Such  a  |)ictuie  would  be  an  ideal  acquisition  for  the 
National  ("lallery,  in  which  the  wurk  of  earh  native 
]i,nniers   is   far  too   sjiarsely  represented. 


Karly  English 
Earthenware 


111);  exhil)ition  of  Early  English  earthenware  at  the 
I'.nrlington  Fine  .Arts  Club  forms  a  record  —  a  tem- 
por.ny  one,  alas  ! — of  the  beginnings 
ot  our  native  ceramic  craft  such  as  it 
would  be  dilVu  ult  to  match  elsewhere. 
Whilst  lully  large  enough  tor  .idequate  illustration,  it 
is  in.)t  so  large  as  to  weary  the  visitor.  The  examples 
M-ieiled  -for  which  some  of  the  best  public  and  private 
<  iillei:tions  have  been  laid  imder  temporary  lien — are 
.unong  the  finest  of  their  kmd,  and,  generally  speaking, 
theie  Is  .m  absence  of  duplication  :  so  that  eai  h  ex.imple 
shown  displays,  if  not  .i  ditterent  |ih.asi-  nf  the  pr)tter's 
(  r.dt.  .It  k  .1st  some  vaiiiitions  from  the  <ither  specimens 
ol  a  simil.ir  natme. 

I- or  the  most  p.irt  Earlv  Knglish  ]nitlery  making,  as 
iilusUated  by  tlu:  exhibition,  appe.us  to  h.ive  been  in- 
digenous to  the  si>il  .md  little  susceptible  to  foreign 
inlluence.     It  was  .1  pc-.is.im  <  r.ifi  evolving  wmk.  "iiuaint. 


homelv',  and  unsophisticated,'  but  in  its  higher  mani- 
festations showing  a  feeling  for  decorative  efi'ect  and 
colour  arrangements  which  elevates  its  most  able  ex- 
ponents from  mere  craftsmen  to  artists.  The  period  of 
such -work,  however,  is  hardly  reached  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  liefore  then,  the  best  craftsmanship 
was  shown  in  the  monasteries,  and  was  probably  largely 
influenced  by  foreign  inspiration  and  largely  executed 
by  foreign  artificers.  This  would  especially  apply  to 
medi;eval  tile-work,  which  reached  its  highest  perfec- 
tion as  early  as  1270,  when  the  splendid  pavements  at 
Chertsey  and  Halesowen  were  laid  down.  Some  fragments 
of  these  and  other  encaustic  tiles  of  the  same  period  are 
lent  by  Captain  C.  I.indscy,  which  are  worthy  to  rank 
beside  the  carved  wood-work  and  stained  glass  of  the 
same  period  both  in  the  artistry  of  their  design  and  the 
perfection  of  their  technique.  A  single  tile  from  the 
.\bbey  of  Le  Dale,  Derbyshire,  of  about  the  same  date, 
lent  by  Mrs.  Heninfing,  bears  for  a  design  twenty-five 
squares  with  the  alphabet  in  Lombardic  letters  reversed. 
This,  if  possessing  little  artistic  merit,  is  of  interest  as 
giving  an  instance  of  a  monastic  wotker  of  palpably 
foreign  origin.  One  would  surmise,  from  the  total 
extinction  of  encaustic  tile  making  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  inonasteries,  that  the  craft  was  imported  from  abroad, 
largely  (iractiscd  by  foreign  workmen,  and  never  struck 
firm  root  here.  That  it  was  not  wholly  used  for  the 
.idornment  of  religious  edifices  is  illustrated  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  large  secticm  of  the  paved  floor  of 
Canynges  House,  Redcliffe  .Street,  ISristol,  in  which  the 
tiles  are  combined  in  an  elaborate  her.ildic  dev  ice  very 
beautifulh'  patterned. 

In  the  domestic  wares  of  the  s.mie  period,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  examples,  there  are  so  many  like- 
nesses apparent  to  continental  and  even  .\siatic  work 
that  one  is  inclined  to  ascribe  their  inspiration,  if  not 
their  .ictual  manufacture,  to  the  monastic  potters.  .\t 
any  rate,  they  show  a  higher  order  of  artistic  development 
than  that  of  the  wares  produced  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  mon.isteries.  'l"he  few  examples  of  the  Tudor  period 
shown,  if  English  in  their  origin,  are  hardly  English  in 
their  characteristics,  and  one  may  agree  with  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson,  who,  in  his  able  introduction  to  the  cat.dogue. 
ascribes  a  great  portion  of  the  work  to  Flemish  potters 
settled  in  England.  One  does  not  get  to  what  may  be 
described  as  indigenous  n.itive  pottery  until  the  slip 
wares  of  the  seventec'iith  century.  In  these  one  feels 
ih.U  cnie  is  on  linn  ground,  for,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  (il.iishei 
tells  us.  ill  Ills  note  on  the  suli|c-c:t  m  the  c.italogue, 
■■although  slip  decoration  is  necessarilv  oiu'  of  the  most 
widely  spread  modes  of  ornamenting  pottery,  there  is 
.1  pec  uli.uitv'.  .md  I  might  say  .1  charm,  .iboiit  the- 
F.nglish   slip-w.iic-s  .  which    distinguishes   them 

fioin  .ill  othc-is."  One-  would  s.iy  tint  a  ]iciitioii  of  this 
1  harm  is  their  homeliness.  These  |)Osset-pols  w  ith  then 
many  mouths,  curious  pu//le-jugs,  fiiddling  cups  with 
then  iiuiiii  rolls  Imwls.  ,inel  to.id-mugs  with  pot  to.iils 
fishioiie-el  at  the'  bottom  to  surprise-  the  drinker,  all 
bc-spcMk  ,1  mirth  loving  and  hospitable  r.ice,  .iml  im- 
prc-ss  Us  moic-  with  the-  kindly  n.iture  of  our  pcMsant   ,inel 
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yeoman  ances- 
tors than  any 
number  of  his- 
toric s.  The 
i;  r  e  a  t  e  s  t  glory 
of  s  1  i p - \v a r e. 
liowever,  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie 
.urcat  dishes  of 
whicli  the  Toft 
taiuily  were  the 
principal  mak- 
ers. These  are 
finely  exempli- 
tied,  but  many 
of  the  principal 
examples  shown 
h  a  \'  e  already 
been  described 
in  Thk  Con- 
noisseur. For 
the  same  rea- 
son one  cannot 
linger  over  the  other  components  of  the  exhibition — 
the  Delft-ware  produced  at  Lambeth,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool :  the  wares  of  John  Dwight  and  his  successors, 
in  wliich  an  English  potter  for  the  first  time  emulated 
the  best  stone-wares  of  the  Continent,  and  in  many 
respects  surpassed  tliem  ;  and  the  salt-glaze  wares  which 
constituted  the  highest  exemplification  of  English  cera- 
mic art  anterior  to  the  Wedgwood  period.  These  phases 
of  potteiy  are  all  superbly  represented  at  the  exhibition, 
which  also  includes  examples  of  needlework  and  furni- 
ture. It  is  unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  of  its  numer- 
ous predecessors.  The  catalogue,  which  is  admirably 
<ompiled,  is  prefaced  by  a  learned  and  interesting 
introduction  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Hobson  and 
J.  \V.  L.  Glaisher.  One  only  regrets  tliat  the  display, 
so  well  arranged  and  so  jierfectly  expositioned  as  it  is, 
could  not  be  thrown  open  to  a  larger  section  of  the 
)>ublic  than  are  at  present  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
under  present  conditions. 

Thk  cra\ing  for  originality  is  the  curse  oi  modern 
English  art.  The  newer  schools  of  ])aintcrs  are  apparently 
less  concerned  in  producing  good 
work  than  work  which  is  like  noth- 
ing that  has  been  produced  before. 
In  this  they  are  frequently  so  diabolically  successful  that 
the  spectator  can  only  hope  the  pictures  will  maintain 
their  C|uality  of  uniquene.ss  for  all  time.  The  new  English 
.Art  C'lub  is  a  peculiar  sufferer  from  this  cra/e  :  it  was 
formed  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  original  art,  and 
Tnight  reasonably  expect  to  gather  the  bulk  of  the  rising 
talent  in  the  metropolis  under  its  wing.  Hut  nowadays 
rising  talent  is  apt  to  claim  complete  independence  ;  no 
sooner  do  two  or  three  of  the  younger  artists  discover 
in  themselves  some  latent  sparks  of  originality,  than 
they  found  a  new  society,  in  which  they  hope  that  these 
embryo   lights  will   shine  to   greater  advantage  than   il 
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contrasted  with 
the  greater 
I  uminaries  be- 
longing to  the 
elder  societies. 
In  this  w  a  y 
m  u  c  h  o  f  the 
rising  talent  is 
being  dissipated 
in  movements, 
the  failure  of 
w  hich  is  obvi- 
ous from  their 
initiation. 

The  lift  icth 
exhibition  of  the 
Society,  which 
w  a  s  h  e  1  d  a  t 
the  Galleries  ot 
t  li  c  Royal 
Hritish  Artists, 
.Suffolk  Street, 
showed  that  the 
craving  for  originality  of  outlook  had  infected  the  work 
of  some  of  the  strongest  members.  Mr.  William 
tT>rpen,  in  his  most  important  contribution,  had  descendtrd 
frankly  to  caricature,  h  was  entitled  Sowing  New  Seen 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Techtiical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,  and  was  ob\iously  intended  as  a  satire, 
but  against  whom  or  what  little  clue  was  afforded.  The 
grouping  together  of  a  man  habited  like  a  modern 
edition  of  Stiggins,  of  Pickwick  fame,  an  Irish  peasant 
girl,  and  three  beautifully  expressed  nude  rigvnes,  pro- 
duced an  incongruous  cflcct,  whicli  tlie  fine  painting 
of  the  comi)onent  parts  could  not  remedy.  The 
picture,  instead  of  being  a  work  of  art,  was  merely 
whimsical.  Mr.  .\.  E.  John  was  more  serious  in  his 
wcll-comi)osed  Cartoon,  the  Flute  of  /'an,  but  here 
again  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  niaired  by  the  intro- 
duction of  figures  uncouthly  expressed — one  would  think 
out  of  deliberate  purpose.  It  is  well  to  avoid  super- 
ficial prettiness  in  art,  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  the 
addition  of  forms  which  are  ugly  in  themselves  and  out 
of  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  .Mr. 
11.  .'\.  Budd's  Holiday  Makers,  if  a  little  lacking  in 
colour,  is  a  fine  example  of  well -expressed,  coherent 
design,  in  which  a  passage  of  everyday  life  is  converted 
into  an  effective  piece  of  decoration.  In  his  Sunset 
Mi.  r.  Wilson  Steer  has  essayed  a  Turneresque  subject 
showing  a  crowded  range  of  shipping  under  a  prismatic 
evening  sky.  The  coloration  is  effective  and  beautifully 
expressed,  but  the  theme  would  gain  in  unity  if  the  com- 
position were  more  simple.  .At  present  there  is  so  much 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  that  it  becomes  distracted  :  never- 
theless, the  work  is  impressed  with  deep  feeling,  and 
is  a  poetical  rendering  of  one  of  n.iturc's  most  beauti- 
ful moods.  I'rofessor  Holmes,  in  I'nder  the  Viaduct, 
Dcntdale,  returns  to  his  former  methods,  showing  a 
silvery  grey  landscape  framed  by  the  arch  of  a  via- 
duct.    The  work  is  tenderly  and  delicatelv  expressed,  and 
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convincins;ly  true  to  nature.  M.  Lucien  Pissarro  has 
several  landscapes,  brightly  coloured  and  full  of  sinilight 
and  atmosphere,  while  other  artists  who  are  seen  to 
advantage  include  Messrs.  I)a\id  Miiirhc.ul,  .\.  \V.  Rich, 
C.  .M.  Gere,  and  \V,  C.  von  (ikhn. 

Thk  display  of  a  representative  collection  ot  etchings 

In    Mr.  William   Walker  at  Messrs.   ConnelTs  Galleries 

_    ,  ,  ,  i'47,  Old  Bond  Street~i  enabled  one  to 

fctchings  by  ,-  ,,  .         ,  ,       r    , 

M      WW    It  iiK^re    tally  appraise  the  work   of  this 

able  exponent  of  the  needle  point 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  exhibition  con- 
tained the  bulk  of  the  artist's  work  produced  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  which  showed  considerable 
variations  in  style  and  treatment.  Latterly  he  has  been 
simplifying  his  methods,  relying  less  on  contrast  of  light 
.md  shade  than  on  the  sentient  expression  of  [jure 
line. 

.\inoiit;  the  examples  ol  the  l,i-.t  category  may  be 
mentioned  the  tirmly  noted  Colne  I'allcy,  the  more 
delicate  Elm  Trees,  and  lour  Dutch  costume  studies, 
uhile  even  belter  were  Sand  Dunes,  Holland,  and  a 
Dutch  X'ilUik^e,  to  which  reference  has  been  pre\iously 
made  in  Thk  CQiN'NoissKIK.  .V  broad,  spacious  rendering 
of.Vrundel  was  distinguished  for  its  atmospheric  quality, 
while  in  the  views  o{  St.  James'  Pahue,  Bart's  Gateit'ay, 
.md  other  siiiiil.ir  theiiics.  the  saliriil  features  of  the  old 
liuilding-.  were  set  down  with  fiiiii  dr.iiightsiiianshi|i  and 
.1  kieii  eye  tor  picturesque  efli(  i. 

l.Ki.ri  IMA'I  t  photogr.ii>Iiy  was  seen  at  its  best  in  thr 
exhibition  cjf  pl.itcs  taken  liy  Mr.  Hcrl)crt  (■.  Touting 
during  the  llritish  Antarctii  exjiedi- 
tion  1910-I013,  whuh  were  shown 
.it  the  Fine  .Art  .Society's  Galleries 
14S,  .\c«  I'lond  Street  .  Here  were 
no  prints  tloctored  up  to  look  like 
re|iroductions  from  jiiitures,  but 
direct  tr.ins(ripi>  of  n.iture.  the  skill 
ol  the  ])hotograplici  being  displ.iyed 
1>\  the  clearness  and  tulness  of  the 
records.  Ihrsc  \  ir«  s,  beltir  lli.in  .mylhmg  elsi',  give 
an  idea  of  the  cruel,  (  oUl  bc.iut>  of  the  great  .-Xntarctic 
continent,  rani])aiteil  .ibout  with  giant  clifl's  of  everlasting 
ice  and  a|)proarlu(l  b\  seas  peiilous  with  berg  and  tloe. 
.Many  of  the  views  were  like  visions  of  fiiiyl.ind,  others 
were  interesting  as  showing  the  membiis  of  the  expedi- 
tion at  work  or  depicting  the  animal  life  of"  the  tai 
southern  continent,  whilst  all  were  taken  under  <ondi- 
tions— freiiuently  of  extreme  danger-  which  would  deti-i 
an  ordin.iry  operatcu  Ironi  atteiii|iting  to  set  up  liis 
camer.i. 

In  the  adioinmg  gallery  .Mr.  H.  S.  llopwood  g.i\e  an 
exhibition  ot  jm  ture--  and  sketc  In-.,  m  Ne.iiand  I'.ir  M.isl. 
distinguished  lor  then  tine  cdloui  i|ii.ilit\  and  vividness 
of  effect.  Thev  wert-  inipn-ssions  rather  ih.ui  ])iitures. 
set  down  in  broad,  free  brush-work,  and  attained  a  highlv 
decorative  etTect. 

.Among  tllose  whuli  niav'  be  spcciallv  noted  were 
l-'resli    Weather,  A  I\oui;h  Sea.  and  The  Marlel  I'lan-. 


Humorous  and 
Other  Drawings, 
by  Miss  Vera 
Willoughby 


Photographs 
of  the   British 
Antarctic  E.xpedi- 
tion,  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Ponting; 
and  Pictures  of 
the  East,  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Hopwood 


In  her  exhibition  of  humorous  and  other  drawings 
at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Galleries  (160,  New  Bond  Street), 
Miss  Vera  Willoughby  showed  a 
distinct  advance  on  her  previous 
work.  Her  scenes  from  English 
history  were  capital  examples  of  a 
humour  that  never  descended  into 
vulgarity,  and  was  expressed  in  an  artistic  guise.  In  her 
more  serious  works  she  was  not  so  successful.  Her 
creations  attain  to  a  certain  horrible  grotesqueness,  and, 
though  marked  by  decorative  feeling,  are  of  a  type  of  art 
that  degrades  rather  than  elevates. 

Tm-,   mansion  of  Rotherwas  is   to  be  no  more,   ami, 

indeed,  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new  . 

The  walls  of  this  historic  mansion  are 

„,  ,  ,  to  be  stripiied  of  their  old  panelling, 

Chippendale  ,      ,  , 

r,     ,  which  IS  covered,  to  use  an  expression. 

Bookcase  '^ 

with  the  dust  of  centuries.    Rotherwas 

came  in  the  tifteenth  century  into  the  possession  ot 
the  Bodenham  family,  and  was  their  sheltering  until 
the  death  of  Charles  de  la  liarre  Bodenham  in  1883. 
The  Bodenhanis  were  Rovalists,  and  the  house  was 
occupied  by  the  I'.uliament  for  a  period  in  1O51.  I'he 
fortunes  of  the  family  waned,  but  recovered  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  house  was  rebuilt  of  red 
brick.  It  is  a  solid  structure,  and  looks  out  grimly  as 
it  conscious  of  the  doom  overhanging  its  roof  To 
this  second  building  was  transferred  at  the  time  the  tine 
old  panelling,  which  is  redundant  in  the  coats  of  arms 
of  this  ancient  family.  This  pouring  out  the  ashes,  as 
Ruskin  would  say,  of  a  house  whose  panelled  rooms 
have  looked  on  sires  .mil  grandsires  for  centuries,  is 
embittered  by  thr  report  that  this  beautiful  ])aneiring  is 
to  be  shipped  to  .Ameru  ,l.  To  apiireciate  the  ileiuhs  of 
this  regret  one  must  be  mfornieel  that  on  the  m.mtel-tree 
of  the  chimney  there  are  tvventy-tiv  e  coats  on  one  achieve- 
ment. .Some  rine  specimens  of  the  furniture  belonging 
Rotherwas,  however,  were  secured  by  buvcis  in  this 
ciiuntry,  .jud  one  that  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
.Messrs.  PTyers,  Ltd.,  of  h,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
.Square,  and  rem.iins  in  the  possession  of  an  English 
collector,  IS  a  r.ue  Cliip|)endale  bookcase,  in  a  perfect 
condition.  Ii  is  an  object-lesson  in  technique  of 
workmanship,  ,ind  one  of  the  finest  specimens  produced 
by  this  rem.irk.ible   man. 

N(i  one  who  knows  .mything  ot  St.iftbrdshin-  ceramic 

•  111   will  omit   liciiii  Ills  list  of  distinguished    potters   the 

Wood   l.imily,   the  work  of  these 

"^'"^   ^""L"^  bnlli.mt   men    being    marked    bv  its 

Ralph   Wood  r.  1  .1  .1 

/^  origin, ilitv    .md   proving    them   to   be 

and   Mr.  Stoner  ,s          ',,,,-                .1         .  > 

,                         nioclellers  ot  a  vcrv  Iiil;Ii  order.  .As 

Collection                    ,,.     ,                ,          '•      '              -  ,  ■ 

W  edgwood     is    lainous    lor  his 

wonderful  reiirocluc  tious  of  the  hnest  classic. il  designs, 
so  R.dpli  Wood  Is  known  lor  his  toby  jugs  anil  rustic 
figures  which  .iclorn  many  in.miel-shelves  in  the  genuine 
old  world  homes.  His  famous  rustic  figures  arc-  re- 
nowned for  their  quaintness  and  r.icy  humour.  In  the 
last  issue,  through  ihe  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  .Stoner,  we 
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were  enabled  to  give  reproductions  from  his  collection, 
which  included  a  squirrel,  a  goat,  bull-baiting,  ram, 
and  another  squirrel.  Also  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Stoner,  Thk  Connoisskur  obtained  an  interesting 
illustration  in  the  Ralph  Wood  plaque,  Jack  on  a  Cruise. 

Edinburg^h  : 
The  Art  School 
and  the  Society 
of  Eight 

.\S  Sir  Joshua 
R  e  y  n  o  1  d  s  ob- 
serves  in  his 
Discourses,  skill 
in  painting  or 
sculpture  cannot 
be  taught,  all 
that  even  the 
best  teaching 
can  do  being  to 
foster  an  innate 
gift  where  this 
really  e.\ists;  and 
his  saying  conies 
to  mind  repeat- 
edly on  visiting 
the  show  at  the 
Edinburgh  Art 
School,  for 
among  the  great 
host  of  e.xhibi- 
tors,  only  a  very 
few  command  attention.  One  who|  does  this  is  Mr.  K. 
15almain,  represented  by  an  autumnal  landscape,  while 
Mr.  W.  P.  Johnston  manifests  promise,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Johnstone's  drawings  are  beautiful  ;  but  the  best  thing 
is  a  big  portrait  in  high  pitch  by  Mr.  John  Turnbull, 
which,  though  not  impeccable  technically,  is  exceptionally 
vivacious  and  distinguished.  It  is  jjleasant  to  write  of 
so  memorable  a  canvas  as  this,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  is  presumably  quite  a  young  man  ;  but  what  should 
be  said  of  the  second  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Eight, 
lield  at  their  own  New  Gallery  in  Shandwick  Place  ?  The 
general  impression  received  on  entering  is  agreeable,  the 
crowding  which  characterises  most  shows  being  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  ;  while  most  of  the  frames  ha\e  been 
chosen  with  real  connoisseurship,  among  them  being  what 
appears  to  be  a  genuine  Spanish  black-and-gold  one 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  some  good  copies 
of  media:val  Florentine  and  Venetian  patterns.  But 
scanning  things  more  minutely,  all  the  members  betray 
a  want  of  critical  sense,  each  of  them  showing  numerous 
pictures  distinctly  unworthy  of  him.  Still,  to  ask  an 
artist  to  appraise  his  own  productions,  and  to  reject  those 
which  are  inferior,  is  like  asking  a  mother  to  criticise 
her  own  sons ;  and,  granting  the  preponderance  here 
of  feeble  work,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  isolated 
itemsof  sound  excellence.  Mr.  A.  G.  Sinclair,  the  premier 
exhibitor  last  year,  shows  a  full-length  portrait  which 
is  beautifully  drawn,  and  also  a  fine  landscape,  Trees  on 
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/he  S/iore,  which  is  painted  in  a  remarkably  decisive, 
straightforward  manner.  It  lacks,  however,  th.it  precious 
element  usually  called  the  poetic  touch,  that  element 
which  raises  verisimilitude  into  something  nobler ;  but 
this  lives  in  a  lamKi  .i)je  liv   Mr.    E.   A.   Walton — a  loan 

can\as,  for  Mr. 
Walton  is  not  a 
member  of  the 
society — while  it 
is  salient,  too, 
in  one  by  Mr. 
James  Paterson, 
an  arabesque  of 
autumn-tinted 
trees  showing 
against  a  blue 
sky — such  is  the 
artist's  theme, 
and  so  well  is  it 
ha  nd  led  that, 
would  a  brother 
be  found  for  this 
picture,  it  were 
n e c  e s s a  r )■  to 
look  to  the  art 
of  Richard  Wil- 
-(  son,  surely  the 

premier  land- 
scapist  of  the 
English  school. 
Mr.  Paterson 
has  never  done 
anything  more  delectable  than  this,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
John  Lavery  has  done  few  better  thmgs  than  his  (JirJs 
in  Sunlight,  or  his  pensive  study  of  .Mmc.  Pavlova 
but  .Mr.  P.  W.  .Xdain  is  not  so  successful,  none  of 
the  interiors  he  shows  embodying  his  usual  skill  in  corn- 
position.  .Vt  the  same  time,  each  of  them  engages  by 
the  clever  conduct  of  the  lighting,  and  one  misses  this  in 
sundry  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  Cadenhead  and  .Mr.  K.  C.  15. 
Cadell  ;  whilst  as  regards  .Mr.  LX  .\lison,  his  I'ortrait  oj 
Lady  Stirling-,  albeit  rather  well  drawn  and  designed,  is 
sadly  deficient  in  what  is  known  in  studios  as  "quality," 
and  the  same  brief  must  be  brought,  though  less  em- 
phatically, against  Mi.  Harrington  Mann,  who  confines 
himself  solely  to  portraits.  One  of  these,  moreover,  is  as 
insipid  and  sentimental  as  a  (ireuze  ;  but  then,  in  two 
neighbouring  studies  of  children,  Mr.  Mann  is  almost 
triumphant.  Here  is  an  artist  able  to  gi\  e  a  sympathetic, 
veracious  chapter  from  nursery  life,  for  his  children  look 
as  if  they  had  been  painted  without  their  being  aware  of 
it — they  arc  not  posing  like  those  in  \'an  Dyck's  groups. 
.\nd  besides,  (me  of  these  pictures  is  rendered  additionally 
charming  by  the  rare  colour-harmony  evolved  from  flaxen 
heads  against  a  blue  giound. 

Glasgow :  The  Grand  Hotel 

THK  art  exhibition  which  is  being  held  just  now  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Glasgow,  is  purely  a  commercial  one, 
the  works  on  view  being  ofl'ered  for  sale  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
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V:i\.Q^■■f^a\\.  of  Xcw  Bond  Street,  London  ;  but  the  :itiair  has 
elicited  a  dci^rce  of  interest  not  commonly  \ouchsafed  to 
the  \  cntures  of  dealers,  nor  has  this  interest  been  mani- 
fested without  hockI  cause.  For  the  entrance  room,  which 
contains  chielly  w.ittr-coloms  and  drawings,  represents 
various  contemporar}-  liritish  artists  to  yreat  ad\  antai^e  ; 
while  the  lartjer  salon  beyond,  consecrated  to  sculpture 
and  oil-paintinys,  affords  an  invaluable  opportunitx'  of 
studying  some  modern  continental  masters  hitherto  l^nt 
litlle  known   in   Si:otl.ind. 

Among  the  be^t  things  in  the  sm.dler  room  is  an 
example  of  Mr.  William  Nicholson.  Plilu  /liiu'llo,  uhiili 
shows  a  boy  dressed  in  bhick  who  is  playing  with  two 
gaudy  puppets;  and  these  last  appear  to  sparkle  like 
jewels,  a  rare  brilliancy  being  given  them  by  their  dark 
setting.  As  a  draughtsman,  withal,  Mr.  Nicholson  hardly 
shows  the  \er\e  of  Mr.  James  I'ryde,  an  artist  who 
collaborated  with  him  once  in  a  series  of  noble  posters, 
signed  Beggerstall  llrothers,  and  whose  work  is  illus- 
trated here  by  a  drawing,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
C.oya,  of  a  woman  who  looks  straight  out  of  the  frame 
with  |iieicing  ga/e,  seeming  as  though  she  would  fain 
wrest  some  si'crel  from  the  spectator.  Fully  as  \igorous 
.uid  liMUg  .IS  this  are  sundry  items  by  Cr.iwh.dl,  animal 
studies  mostly ;  yet  even  these  arc  transcended  by  a 
pictin'e  by  .Mr.  E.  .\.  Walton,  Spring  Landscape,  in  the 
foreground  a  graceful  birch  sways  gently  in  the  breeze, 
while  beyond  this  stretch  .i  ri\er  and  green  tields  ;  and 
e\erywhere  the  colour  is  ineffably  tender  and  delicate. 
While  all  is  charged  with  the  di\ine  freshness  of  the 
springtide,  all  looks  as  it  it  h.id  grown  Li|Min  the  paper  as 
n.itur.dly  and  spontaneously  as  a  blush  on  the  cheek.  It 
is  a  pity  that  so  delightful  a  work  should  be  marred  b\  .1 
cannbrous  gold  frame,  and  this  should  be  repl.iced  b\  a 
slim  white  one,  furnished  with  a  bio.ul  mount  of  vellum, 
or  prefer.ibly  of  silk. 

Studying  the  scul|)ture,  one's  ga/.e  is  soon  arrested 
by  sevcr.il  things  by  a  .Scottish  .irtist,  .Mis.  Meii'dith 
Williams,  who  is  perha[)s  the  onl\-  woman,  s,i\e  .Mad.ime 
Judith  (iautier,  who  has  ever  .itt. uned  excellence  in  this 
field  of  art,  ami  whose  I. dent  would  seem  to  consist 
nuinly  in  this:  th.it,  while  she  I'lmilates  ixodin,  she 
wisely  refrains  from  actu.illy  competing  with  th.it  es- 
sentially masculine  worker,  and  inste.id  ]jroduces  work 
char.icteristic  of  a  woman's  outlook.  i'assing  on  to 
the  domain  of  oil  -  painting,  here  some  spec  imeiis  of 
Corot  are  dis.ippointing,  as  also  are  works  Ijy  .Monlicelli, 
.Sisley,  and  i'issano  ;  Ijut  this  dis,ip|iointinenl  is  atoned 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  splendid  Courbet,  a  ixenoit 
which  almost  vies  w  itii  that  master's  delightful  Pt-jeiimr 
in  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  t\pical  .Mcmet  wherein  light 
is  suggested  liy  the  skilful  ju.xtaposition  throughout  of 
complementaries.  Then  .Mr.  Will  Tenn  shows  hiiiise-lf 
;i  ])romising  jiainter  of  still-life,  while  .M.  ()ttiiianii  is 
reve.iled  as  a  real  giant  in  this  re.dm,  his  stiuh"  of  .1 
dinner-table  lieing  faulth-ssly  composed,  and  perpetii.il- 
ing  successfully  the  charm  of  candlelight,  .\nother  line 
thing  is  a  ]iorlrait  of  a  young  worn. in  by  Henri  de 
Toulouse  Lantree.  that  pathetic  figure  who,  the  last  scion 
of  .1  noble  old  French  house,  w.is.t  lumchb.uk  from  binh. 
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and  died  insane  at  an  early  age ;  while  yet  a  further 
pic:ture  of  r.ire  worth  is  one  by  I'aul  (".auguin,  a  Tahiti 
landscape,  so  rich  and  glow  ing  in  colour  that  it  suggests 
a  stained-glass  window.  Hut  imposing  as  these  twain 
are.  they  are  easily  outshadowed  by  a  pastel  by  NL 
Degas,  its  sul.)iect  a  girl  with  her  head  resting  on  a 
|)illow,  and  in  fict  it  is  questionable  whether  a  more 
exquisite  picture  than  this  has  been  shown  in  (ilasgow 
since  the  International  Exhibition  there  in  1901.  In 
his  valuable  monograph  on  M.  Degas,  M.  (leorges 
("irappe  lays  great  stress  on  that  artist's  de\otion  and 
delit  to  Dominique  Ingres;  and  certainly  this  pastel 
with  its  flesh-tints  as  subtle  and  diverse  as  mother-of- 
pearl,  recalls  nothing  so  much  as  Ingres's  Sleeping 
Odalisque,  Ihat  sublime  crown  of  the  South  Kensington 
collection. 

Americans  are  delighted  with  the  decision  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  who,  by  an  unanimous 
\  ote,  accepted  the  bequest  of  Benjamin 
Altman,  with  the  restrictions  against 
their  segregation  which  he  laid  down 
in  his  will.  .A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consult 
with  Mr.  .Mtinan's  executors  regarding  the  generous  gift 
of  his  art  collections,  and  also  to  arrange  for  a  temporary 
exhibition  of  the  treasures.  Commenting  on  this  gift,  an 
.American  contemporary  journal  of  art  observes  in  its 
le.ider  : — 

"  From  the  local  an  business  view -point,  the  transference  of 
Mr.  .hitman's  treasures  to  the  Museum  is  to  he  regrettetl.  Had 
the  Museum  trustees  declined  to  fulhl  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
.Mlman's  will,  so  that  the  collections  would  have  remained  in 
his  gallery  and  residence  at  Fifth  .'\ve.  and  50th  St.,  a  New  York 
'  Wallace  collection  '  as  it  would  have  Ix-en,  the  benefit  to  the 
dealers  on  ujTjter  Fihh  Ave.  would  have  been  umjuestionahly 
great.  The  Alunan  IJallery  would  have  been  the  Mecca  for 
residents  and  visitors,  and  would  incalculably  have  stimulated 
art  interest  in  the  nearby  art  dealers'  galleries.  But  w'hat  local 
art  trade  has  lost  the  Museum  has  gained,  and  the  action  of  the 
Museum's  trustees  is  unselfishly  a])]n'oved  and  is  coniinended, 
even  by  the  upper  Fiuh  .Vve.  dealers  themselves." 

I'.NIII,   ne.irly  the   close   of  the   nineteenth   century  an 
extended    xisit   (o    It.ilywas  looked   upon  as  a  necessary 
p.iri  of  the  education  of  every  culti\,ited 
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ICiiglisliman.  I  Hir  greater  jioets.  from 
I  haiicer  to  Byron,  derived  much  of  their 
iiispir.ition  from  It.dian  sources;  the  disco\ery  of  It.ily 
1>\-  our  artists  ga\e  birth  to  the  English  school  of  painting; 
whilst  our  architects,  furniture  designers,  and  ])otters 
owed  many  of  their  greatest  creations  to  the  influence 
of  classical  and  renaissance  ideals  transmitted  through 
Italian  sources.  More  than  any  other  country,  It.ilymay 
be  reg.irded  as  the  source  of  Knglish  jjolite  ci\ihs.ui(ni  - 
that  is.  of  .111  and  literature;  and  our  coiintr\  men  in 
Msiting  her  may  be  s.iid  to  be  paying  their  de''oi)s  to 
their  artistic  mother-land.  .\  debt  of  gratitude  shinild 
com|)el  the  pilgrimage,  but  the  pleasures  which  it  will 
aff'ord  the  pilgrim,  more  especially  in  the  winter-time, 
should  make  tlie  t.isk  delightful.     Those  who  in  Kngl.md 
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THE    COLOSSEUM 
FKOM  "  THE  MUSEUMS  AND  RUINS  OF  KOME  "  (DUCKWORTH) 

«ax  eloquent  over  the  few  vestiges  oftesselated  pavement, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  grass -grown  mounds,  whicli 
arc  practically  the  sole  tangible  records  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  country,  will  find  themselves  confronted 
with  countless  buildings  and  monuments  exemplifying 
the  full  resources  of  Roman  art,  and  of  tlrecian  art  as 
well  ;  for  Rome  was  the  treasure-house  into  which  the 
spoils  of  all  ancient  civilisations  were  gathered.  An  idea 
of  their  wonderful  extent  may  be  gleaned  from  the  two 
handy  and  profusely  illustrated  \oIumes  on  The  Museums 
and  Ruins  of  Rome,  translated  from  the  (German  of 
W'alther  Amelung  and  Hcinrich  Holtzinger,  a  work 
which  no  English  visitor  to  Rome  should  deny  himself 
The  German  origin  of  this  invaluable  guide  to  antique 
Rome,  which  has  already  gone  into  two  editions 'in  this 
country,  inspires  one  with  the  query  as  to  whether 
English  interest  in  Italy  is  not  being  diverted  into  other 
and  less  profitable  directions. 

One  does  not  wish  to  disparage  the  winter  s|)orls   in 
Switzerland  and   Norway  which  are  attracting  so  many 
English  travellers  away  from  the  more  genial  charms  of 
the  South;   and  yet  these  sports  are  merely  an  end  in 
themselves,  giving  little  of  fresh  knowledge  or  experience 
to  their  participants  ;  whereas  a  tour  in  Italy  or  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  ancient   Italian  cities  opens  out  a  new  \ista  to 
life.      For  Italy  is  something  more  than  a  mere  tourist 
resort ;  to  go  there  is  to  step  into  the  undying  ])ast.      It 
is  the   cradle   of  civilisa- 
tions that  were  old  before 
England   had    become    a 
nation   and  from   which 
our  own    civilisation    has 
been  almost  wholly  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  a  country 
where    nature    puts  on  a 
garb    wholly  different    to 
what  she  w ears  in  o u r 
ungenial  northern  clime. 

It  is  good  f<n-  the  mod- 
ern Englishman  to  visit 
such  a  country.  lie  is 
apt  to  live  too  much  in 
the  present,  to  take  life 


too  strenuously,  converting  his  amusements  from  pastimes 
into  engrossing  occupations,  and  leaving  himself  little 
time  for  culture  or  thought.  .\  visit  to  Italy  should 
prove  a  corrective  to  this  ;  the  past  there  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  improved  away,  and  much  of  it  is 
incorporated  in  the  life  of  the  present,  so  that  one  may 
see  churches  in  use  which  were  heathen  temples  before 
Christianity  was  a  religion.  But  the  past  in  which  one 
h.is  no  part  alienates  one  by  its  remoteness ;  so  that  a 
monument  whicli,  like  Stonehcnge,  has  no  visible  con- 
nection with  the  present  leaves  one  cold  and  unmoved. 
'I'liis  is  not  so  in  Italy,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  all  its 
vast  remains  whicli  does  not  recall  some  association  or 
other  with  modern  England.  The  finest  of  the  ancient 
statues  which  adorn  its  museums  arc  familiarised  to  one 
by  the  casts  of  them  reproduced  in  our  own,  and  uith 
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them  arc  countless  other  pieces  which  illustrate  the  rich- 
ness and  extent  of  Roman  and  (Ireek  art.  In  them  one 
may  find  the  prototypes  of  much  of  our  own  sculpture, 
for  there  have  been  few  eminent  British  sculptors  who 
ha\e  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy.  The  great  Roman 
and  Italian  renaissance  buildings,  too,  have  left  a  deep 
inqiresson  English  architecture,  for  many  of  their  salient 
features  have  been  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  this 
country.       To   Italian  painting  the  debt  of  England  is 

even  more  pronounced. 
It  inspired  nearly  all  the 
great  cightccnth-ccntury 
British  masters  :  Wilson, 
Ramsay,  Reynolds, 
Romne\',  Raeburn,  and 
Lawrence  all  studied  at 
Rome,  and  many  of  their 
successors  have  followed 
in  their  stcjjs.  (neatest 
of  all  is  the  debt  of  Eng- 
lish literature  to  Italy. 
Chaucer,  the  first  of  our 
great  poets,  was  in- 
spired by  Italian  models, 
and  from  his  lime  to  the 
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present  our  i;rcat  writers  have  so 
sung  and  written  of  Italy  that 
the  land  seems  filled  with  their 
memories.  The  list  of  those  tjreat 
Englishmen  who  have  made  Italy 
their  second  home  is  almost  too 
numerous  to  recount — Byron 
went  from  there  to  meet  his  death 
in  Citeece:  the  remains  of  Shelley 
and  Keats  both  lie  interred  in 
Italian  soil  ;  Mrs.  }5ro\vning  died 
there  ;  whilst  others,  like  Ruskin, 
lia\c  written  of  her  art  and  archi- 
tecture with  an  intimate  appreci- 
ation not  smpassed  by  that  of 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

This  fascination  which  Italy 
has  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
cultured  Englishmen  of  all  ages  is 
the  fruit  of  its  unic|ue  attractions. 
There  is  no  place  in  which  nature 
is  more  beautiful  en-  more  varied  in 
its  luxuriance.  Its  winter  climate 
is  unsurpassed,  for,  as  \'irgil  w  rote 
two  thousand  years  ago,  in  Italy  "is  ceaseless  spring,  and 
summer  in  months  to  which  summer  is  alien":  but  above 
all  things  it  is  a  land  in  which  e\ery  gre.it  city  is  a 
treasure-house  of  ,ut.  Its  civilis.ition  suftered  only  a 
temporary  eclipse  during  tho^e  dark  ages  which  shrouded 
other  lands  in  tenebrous  gloom,  for  it  was  here  that  "the 
glory  that  was  Rome"  lingered  the  longest  and  the  il.iwn 
of  the  renaissance  shed  its  first  rays.  Its  wealth  during 
the  Middle  Ages  was  so  prodigious  that  it  supported  a 
score  of  states,  each  having  its  cajiit.d  nioir  beautifulh- 
decked  by  arcliitect,  sculptor,  and  p.iinter  th.m  any  of 
the  great  cities  beyond  the  .\lps.  and  su  niurh  of  this 
beauty  remains,  so  mtu  h,  too,  of  Rinnan  grandeiu"  and 
treasures  looted  from  ( Greece,  that  each  of  it^  gre.ilri 
cities  ;ind  m.in\'  of  its  Mn.illcr  ones  |iossess  .-illractious 
which  in  their  w.iy  .ire  unrn  ailed  and  unii|ue.  There  is 
Rome,  capital  ol  the  am  icnt  world,  of  united  (_'liristendom 
up  lo  the  time  of  ihe  RefonnalMn.  and  ol  ( '.ilholic-isui 
and  the  united  Italy  of  to  d.iy,  rich  in  llie  impirisli.ible 
records  ol  all  its  \arieil  >'o/cs,  so  that  whrihcT  it  is  ihc 
Rome  of  the  Colossinim  .iinl  lln-  I'.ilalini-;  oi  ilu-  Koinr 
of  St.  I'eter's.  nf  .Michael  .\ngelo  and  Raphael  ;  or  ihc 
Rome  of  the  m.ijeslic  and  gorgeous  ceremoni.iN  iiu  i 
dent.al  lo  the  prcnui-r  church  of  ( '.itholic  isui,  it  is  ,i  i  it\- 
that  cannot  be  matched  elsewliere. 

Nor  are  its  attractions  i:onlined  to  ,iil  and  .nch.cnlo^^y. 
During  the  winter  season  Rome  is  one  of  the  gayest  litus 
on  the  Continent.  For  the  lovers  of  music  and  the 
drama,  its  theatres  and  opera  house  provide  .i  constant 
succession  of  ihe  best  |)ieces.  For  the  spoHsni.in  lluie 
;ire  railing  meetings  which  are  among  the  best  known  in 
Europe  :  the  hunting  is  excellent,  and  there  is  .ibiiml.mre 
of  golf;  whilst  hotels,  modern  in  their  e(|uipnunt  .ind 
moderate  in  their  ch.irges.  pro\  ide  ai  i  oniTuodation  for  the 
fli/e  of  Euro])ean  society  as  well  as  for  the  humble  tourist. 

But  there  are  other  Italian  towns  of  sur[).is,ing  interest 
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-.architectural,  artistic,  and  arch- 
.eological — Ven  ice,  Florence, 
Mil.m,  \'erona,  Ravenna,  Naples, 
and  a  score  of  others,  in  each  of 
which  can  be  seen  beautiful  com- 
plete and  unimpaired  monuments 
of  renaissance  and  pre-renaissance 
art  environed  in  their  proper 
setting  and  rich  with  ancient 
memories  and  associations. 

To  go  amongst  such  places  is 
an  education.  It  leads  one  from 
the  crude  materialism  of  the 
civilisation  of  to-day  back  to  the 
jiast.  when  ci\  ilis.ition  marked  its 
onward  march  by  the  creation  of 
beauty,  and  art  and  lite  were  one. 
Something  of  this  same  feeling  is 
needed  in  Engl.md  to-day.  ( )ur 
tastes  are  becoming  more  coarse, 
we  are  losing  touch  with  enduring 
ideals  of  beauty  ;  so  that  our  archi- 
tecture is  becoming  ostentatious 
without  being  stately,  our  art 
whimsical,  our  crafts  lacking  the  power  of  new  creation 
— turned  to  the  reproduction  of  the  old,  and  our  litera- 
ture more  and  more  devoted  to  ephemeral  matters.  One 
cannot  correct  such  tendencies  by  the  unremitting  in- 
dulgence of  sport,  nor  is  the  strain  imposed  by  the  latter 
altogether  healthful.  Many  who  now  spend  the  winter 
in  boisterous  athleticism  in  Switzerkuid  would  hud  them- 
seKes  stronger  in  body,  mentally  refreshed,  and  the 
hori/on  of  their  minds  infinitely  broadened  if  they  visited 
It.ily  inste.id. 

X  .siiAlMiw   on    a   great    name   has   been   cast    by  the 
piililii  ation  of  a   number  of  letters   written  by  Sir  Joshua 

Revnolds.     In  our  davs,  when  so  much 

"The  Human         ,      '  ,  i       r  .i       ■  r 

.  h.is  berii   s. 111.1   of  the  invasion  ol 

Delinquencies"        ,  i   ,-      .         .   i    j      i 

,  „,     -     ,  .vnienc.in  ,ind   Continental  dealers  to 

OI  Sir  Joshua  ,  ,  .  ,  ,      , 

„  ,,  this  count  rv  taking,    through   tlicir 

Reynolds  ,  ,       ,         -     ,        '  r      i  .    "    i 

wealth,    the   works  ol    old   and   new 

inaslers  a\\a\'   horn  the  niothcr-land  i  note  as  regards  the 

latter  the  present  acti\  it\  of  the  promoters  of  the  National 

I.o.m   Exhibition,   Ciros\cnor  (;,iller\),    it    is   interesting 

to  ol)ser\e  the  S|)oliation   which   was  goiiv,;  on  in  Italy  in 

Reynolds's  time,  when  the  I'.ipal  C,o\  eminent  was  robbed 

of  se\eral  of  iN  ni.istcrpieces  by  one  of  ihe  most  ob\  ious 

•  ind  mean  siiblerluges.        These  letters,  whiih  ha\e  been 

in  the  British  Museum  for  nearly  twenty  years,  h.i\r  not 

been    Used    by    most    of    the   .iitist's    biogr.iphers.       It    is 

mooted    lh.it    tiny  were  unknown  to  the  biogra|ihi'rs,  but 

.1    reason,  not   without   weight,  could    be  put  torw.iid   tli.il 

they  'were  kiii'-.i'ii  to  the   wiileis  of   Reynolds's   life,  and 

were   not    incliideil,  .is   the    letter',  pl.ii  ed  the  m.ister  in  a 

position  nl  litih-  grace  in  the  e\'es  of  an  imii.irti.il  wurld  ; 

it    w.is    piih.ips    not    thought    desirable    to    throw    mud, 

howe\er   little,  on   the  esriiti  lieon  of  .in  illustnoiis  n.iiiie. 

'Ihe  p.iintings  which  pi. ice  Re\iiolils  in  .i  bad  light  were  a 

series  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  the  Se-'cn  Saitamciils,  painted 
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for  the  Cavaliere  del  Pozzo  in  1636.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
purchased  them,  but,  accordin  ;  to  the  Itahan  hiw,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  them  out  of  the  country.  On  the  loth 
of  June,  1785,  James  Byres  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  (then  Marquis  of  Granby),  who  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  Se^'en  Sacraments.  He  said  (and  he  had 
been  several  years  endeavouring  to  get  the  scries)  that 
he  had  "unexpectedly  succeeded"  in  obtaining  the 
pictures  by  substituting  "copies  of  the  originals."  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  jubilant  over  the  coup.  Alleync 
Fitzherbert  said  that  he  (.Sir  Joshua)  was  "in  raptures  at 
the  intelligence,"  and  Reynolds,  in  reference  to  Hyres's 
letter,  wrote  :  "  I  would  by  all  means  recomnu-nd  your 
Grace  to  close."     He  continued  : — 

"Though  two  thousand  pounds  is  a  great  sum,  a  great  ol)ject 
of  art  is  procured  by  it,  perha|is  a  greater  than  any  we  have  at 
present  in  this  nation.  Poussin  certainly  ranks  among  the  first 
of  the  first  rank  of  painters,  and  lo  have  such  a  set  of  pictures 
of  such  an  artist  will  really  and  truly  enrich  the  nation.  I  have 
not  the  least  scruple  about  the  sending  copies  for  originals.  .  .  . 
I  don't  wish  to  take  ihem  out  of  your  Grace's  hands,  but  I 
certainly  would  be  glad  to  Ije  the  purchaser  myself  I  only 
mean  that  I  recommend  only  what  1  would  do  myself  I  really 
think  they  are  very  cheap  .  .  .  [and  a]  real  national 
object.     ...     I  wish  they  were  safe  landed." 

The  wish  of  Sir  Joshua  was  satisfied,  for  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1786,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Duke,  for 
the  pictures  had  arrived  safely,  and  were  in  his  studio  in 
Leicester  Fields.      In  this  letter  he  said  : — 

"  I  hang  over  them  all  day,  and  have  examined  every  picture 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this 
must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  work  of  Poussin,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived. 

"  I  must  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that  (except  to  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  who  has  the  habit  of  seeing  through  dirt)  they  have 
a  most  unpromising  appearance,  being  inciustated  with  dirt. 
There  are  likewise  two  or  three  holes,  which  may  be  easily 
mended  when  the  pictures  are  lined.  Excepting  this,  which  is 
scarce  worth  mentioning,  they  are  in  perfect  condition.  They 
are  just  as  Poussine  left  them.  I  believe  they  have  never  been 
washed  or  varnished  since  his  thne.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  .-. 
picture  of  Poussine,  or,  indeed,  of  any  great  painter,  that  has 
not  been  defaced  in  some  pari  or  rather  {sic),  and  mended  by 
picture  cleaners,  and  have  been  reduced  by  that  means  to  half 
their  value. 

"  I  expected  but  seven  pictures,  hut  there  arc  eight.  The 
Sacrinienl  of  Baptism  is  represented  by  Christ  baptising 
St.  John,  but  that  picture,  which  does  not  seem  lo  belong  to 
the  sett  (though  equally  excellent  with  the  rest),  is  St.  John 
l)ai)tising  the  multitude. 

"  I  calculate  that  those  pictures  will  cost  your  (Jrace  250 
guineas  each.     I  think  they  are  worth  double  the  mony. 

"  A  few  evenings  since  I  met  Lord  Besl)nrough  at  Brooks'.  I 
told  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  pictures,  and  asked  him  (as  he 
remend)erd  them  very  well)  what  he  thought  they  might  be 
worth.     He  said  they  would  he  cheap  at  six  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Beyers  managed  very  well  to  get  iheni  out  of 
Rome,  which  is  now  much  poorer,  .as  England  is  richer  than  it 
was,  by  this  acquisition. 

"The  Bonapaduli  Palace  was  visited  liyall  foreigners, merely 


for  the  sake  of  those  pictures  by  Poussine,  for  I  do  not  re- 
member there  were  any  others  of  any  kind.  Those  Sacrimenis 
are  much  superior  to  those  in  the  Orleans  collection,  which  I 
thought  were  but  feebly  painted,  tho  equally  excellent  for 
invention." 

On  the  4th  of  the  next  month  of  the  same  year  Reynolds 
informed  His  Grace  that  : — 

"  I'.veryihing  relating  lo  the  pictures  has  hitherto  turned  out 
most  prosperously.  They  have  past  through  the  operations  of 
lining  and  cleaning,  all  of  which  has  lieen  performed  in  my  own 
house  under  my  own  eye.  I  was  strongly  recommended  lo 
a  Neapolitan  as  having  an  extraordinary  secret  for  cleaning 
pictures,  which,  though  I  declined  listening  to  at  first,  I  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  send  for  the  man,  and  tried  him  by  putting 
into  his  hands  a  couple  of  what  I  thought  die  most  difficult 
pictures  to  clean  of  any  in  my  house.  The  success  was  so  com- 
plete that  I  thought  I  might  securely  trust  him  with  ihe 
Sacriments,  taking  care  to  be  allways  ]>rescnl  when  he  was  at 
work.  He  |)OSsesses  a  liquid  which  he  applies  wiih  a  soft 
sponge  only,  and,  without  any  violence  of  friction,  lakes  off  all 
the  dirt  and  varnish  without  touching  or  in  the  least  affecting 
the  colours.  With  all  my  experience  in  jiicture  cleaning,  he 
really  amazed  me.  The  pictures  are  now  just  as  ihey  came 
from  the  easel.  I  may  now  safely  congratulate  your  Grace  on 
being  relieved  from  all  anxiety.  We  are  safely  landed  ;  all 
danger  is  over. 

"The  eighth  picture,  the  Baptism  of  the  Multitude,  does  not 
belong  to  the  set  nor  is  it  engraved  as  the  rest  are.  The  figures 
are  not  upon  the  same  scale  ;  they  are  cf  less  dimensions.  This 
picture  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  in  a  picture-cleaner's 
hands,  is  more  damaged,  and  has  been  painted  upon,  but  it  is 
ecpially  excellent  with  the  rest. 

"  As  to  their  originality,  it  is  quite  out  of  all  c|ucsli(in.  They 
are  not  only  original,  but  in  his  very  best  manner,  winch 
cannot  be  said  of  the  set  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  collection. 
Those  latter  are  really  painted  in  a  very  feeble  manner  :  and, 
ihough  they  are  undoubtedly  originals,  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  co])ies. 

■*  Wellbore  Kllis  Agar  told  me  they  were  ottered  to  him  some 
years  ago  for  ^1,500,  but  he  declined  Ihe  purchase  by  the 
advice  of  Hamilton,  the  painter,  on  account,  .as  he  said,  of  their 
being  in  bad  condition. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  man  so  conversant  in  pictures 
.slioulil  not  distinguish  between  mere  dirtiness  and  what  is 
defaced  or  damaged.  Mr.  Agar  dined  with  me  a  few  days 
since,  with  a  party  of  connoisseurs  ;  but  the  admiration  of  Ihe 
company,  and  particularly  of  the  good  jirescrvaliou  of  those 
pictures,  so  mortified  him  al  having  missed  them,  that  ho  was 
for  the  whole  day  very  nuich  what  the  vulgar  call  ilo7t'ir  in  the 
mouth,  for  he  made  very  little  use  of  it  either  for  eating  or 
talking. 

"  Lord  Spencer  tells  me  that  he  stood  next,  and  was  to  have 
had  them  if  your  (Jr.ice  h.ad  declined  the  purchase.  One  of  the 
articles,  he  says,  between  Beyers  and  the  Marquis  w.as  that  he 
should  bring  the  strangers  as  usual  to  sec  the  copies,  and  -vhich 
he  says  he  is  oi'Uged  to  do,  and,  I  suppose,  srrear  they  are 
orii^inals  :  and  i!  is  very  prohahle  those  copies  ■•vill  he  sold  again, 
and  other  copies  put  in  their  place.  This  trick  has  been  played, 
to  my  knowledge,  with  pictures  of  Salvalor  Kosa  by  some  of  his 
descendants,  who  are  now  living  at  Rome,  who  ]irelend  that  the 
pictures  have  been  in  the  family  ever  since  their  ancestor's  death. 

"  The  connoisseurs — or,  rather,  picture  dealers,  who  are  belter 
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judges  of  the  prices  of  pictures — value  the  Sacrinie[Usati,'5,000. 
Vandergneclu,  ulio  is  I'oth  a  painter  and  dealer,  ^a}■s  that  if  he 
had  any  idea  of  llmse  jiicluro  being  to  lie  sold  he  would  have  sent 
out  to  Rome  on  purpiise  lii  jnirchase  them.  All  these  circum- 
stances, I  think,  may  help  to  make  your  (Itace  perfectly 
satislied   with  your  bargain.'' 

The  .ic(.|iii-~itiun  iif  ilu-  I'Dtissiiis  tlclighted  the  Duke,  tin- 
he  said  :  ".Sir  Jcishiui,  \\\v<  h.is  tlu'in  iti  his  care,  iitlers 
me  /il.ooo  for  my  bari;.iiii.  .\Ucr  .1  ccn.iiii  time  they  will 
be  sent  to  liehdir,  there  to  rem. tin,  I  hope,  as  lony  as 
the  iwmc  of  Manners  and  its  splenthiiir  endures."  The 
pictures  became  famous  in  Londim.  and  the  Kini.;,  at 
the  Ro\.d  .\iademy  of  1787,  .u  cording  to  Reynolds,  who 
acconip.mieil  11  is  iMajesty.  "took  much  notiii-  of  llu' 
I'oiissins,'' and  a-.kcd  many  ([iiestions  concernin;.;  them. 
Prince  Kc//onico  dei)Iorcd  the  paintings  coming  "nut  of 
Konic.'  .md  Hor.ice  W.dpole  obser\ed  :  "  I  am  sorry 
the  knight  of  the  brush  Sir  Joshu.i.  has  now  and  then 
some  human  <U:liniiuencies. " 

Some  of  the  letters  appeared  in  an  article  by  Lad\ 
\'ictoria  M.mneis  in  Thk  CdN.N'cussKiR  in  I'pj.  and 
most  of  the  others  in  a  tioNernment  pulj- 
lic.ition  and  the  Morning  Post. 

Till,   SiKer   Challenge   Cup   presented 

by    the   Conniess  of  Derby   for  the   best 

needlework  at  the 
Fine  Needlework      ,  |,,„^_,i^.,._„-,    j..^,,;,^;. 

Association  for  -  ... 

tion  and  C  ompetition 
Invalid    Women  ,    ,  ,    ■ 

held  in  connection 
and   Ciirls  .  ,      ,  ,,    . 

with  the    'C  liristni.is 

ill  l-,nryl,ind'  Fete  .it  the  1  lorticultiir.d 
H.dl.  Westminster,  kt^t  month,  was  won 
li\  the  Fine  Needlework  .\ssoci.ilion  for 
hu.ilid  Women  and  (iirls,  of  Ci,  I'.e.iu- 
ih.iinp  I'l.ice,  S.W.  The  cup  is  to  lie 
comjietcd  for  annu.dly  until  it  i^  won 
tlnec  times  in  succession  by  the  s.inie 
competitor. 

Ki-.n.lO.-  The  llntish  l'otter\  andtilass 
M.muf.icturci  s' .\nnu.il  F.iir.  11JI4,  Stoke- 
in-Ticiit. 

l-ebruar\  iCi  to  .March 
JO.  — Koya  I  Societ  y  ol 
r.untei-l'.ti  hei>  1-'.  \  h  i  1)  i  t  i  o  n.  s  \.  I'.ill 
Mall  Kasl.  London.  S.W.  I'icsitlenl. 
Sir  FiMiik  Short.  Secret. ir\,  Mr.  W. 
( lordon    .Mcin. 

I-'ebi'iiary     middle     Im    M.nch     end  . 
.National  I'orti.iit  .So(  lety  jid  .\nnu.il   Ex- 
hibition.   (iids\cnoi    ti.iller),     51. \,     New 
llond    .Street.       t'h.iirman.     .\Ir.     Fr.mcis 
I  louard.    Secret. n\.  .Mr.  T.  .M.irtin  Wood. 


Fine  Art 
Exhibitions 


"  I  'l.sl    ].  .\MOfK   1,111    lAI  1    II. 
MMMir.     A     I.\     IcmMM.  " 

1.KONZ1-;   si  \ni;iTK    kv    mi^^ 

0.  Al.ICK   Mr.KKDl  111    Ull  1  1 AMS 

i;.\niiiiri-;i)  Ar  mk.  \v.   n. 

c  A  I  K  kso.n's  kn  11  i  i;  1  I  ion, 

r.i.Asoow 


M.irch  2J  to  Ma\  2,S.  —  Royal  Institute  of  I'.iinters  in 
Water-Colour  F2\hibilion.  195,  I'iccadilh,  London.  W. 
I'lesidenl,  Sir  Limes  1).  Linton,  Secret. 11  y,  Mr,  W,  'L, 
I'll.ickmore. 

,M,irch  23  to  May  27. — Society  of  .Minititurists'  E.\hi- 
bition,  Ro\-al  Institute  C.alleries,  I'iccadilh',  London, W. 
I'residcnt.  .Mr,  ,\lfrcd  I'r.iga,  Secretar\-,  Mr,  FIdgar 
lllackmore. 

.\]>ril  and  M.iy,  1014.  —  International  Soiiety  of  .Sculp- 
tors, I'.nnters,  and  (iravcrs'  Spring  FIxhibition,( '.rosvenor 
(i,dler\,  5 1  A,  Bond  Street.  President,  M.  --\.  Rodin. 
Secret, try,   ,\lr,   F'rancis  Hou.nd, 

M.iy  4  to  .Vugust  3.  —  Koyal  .\c.idem\  Exhibition.  Bur- 
lington House,  London.  I'residcnt,  Sir  lulward  J, 
Po\nter,      Secret, n-\,   Mr,  W,   R.   -M,   Lamb. 

May  'last  week)  to  July  ..Middle  .  —  New  ICuglish  .\rt 
Clul)  FIxhibition,  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists'  Cial- 
leiic-s,  6i,  Snfiblk  Street,  Pall  .Mall,  London,  S.W. 
('.eneral  .Secretary,  .Mr.  Fred  Winter.  Honorary  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,   Mr.   Fr.mcis  B.ite. 

June  I  to  8.  —  Internatlon.ile  .Musikgescllschaft  iTrien- 
ni,d  Congress;,  P. iris.  President,  Dr, 
Inks  Ecorchevi  1 1  e,  Secretaix',  Ur, 
Ch.irle-,  .M.iclean.  54.  lire. it  >Lirlborough 
Street,    London,   W. 

lane  S  to  |uly  10.  —  Roy.il  Society  of 
Portrait  P.iinters'  lixhibitiou,  C.rafton 
(ialleries.  Presitlent,  .Mr.  \.  J.  Shannon. 
Secret. try,   Mr.   H.  .\.  I HiMer. 

June  niidille)  to  July  leiid.  —  Pastel 
Society  F-xhibition,  Ro\"al  Institute  Gal- 
leries, Picc.idill)-,  W.  President,  Mr. 
Melton  l-'isher.  Secret,ii\.  Mr.  Edgar 
r.l.ickinore. 

I  Ictober  ;  to  |)cceiiiber  11.  —  Ro\.d 
Institute  of  (  III  Painters'  1-ixhiliition,  105, 
I'iccadilh-,  l.ondiin,  W.  President.  Mr. 
Fr.mk  Walton.  Secret,ii\.  .Mr.  W.  '!'. 
Blackmore. 

I  )ctober  ami  .No\  emliei.  —  1  nternational 
Society  of  Sculptors,  P.iintcrs,  and 
dravers'  Fl  x  h  i  I)  i  t  i  o  n.  (.rnsveiior  (  i.d- 
ler\-,  5  I  A.  Bond  .Street.  President, 
M.  .\.  Rodm.  Sect  el, try,  .Mr.  Francis 
I  low  a  111. 

No\ciiiber  end  to  J.iiuiar\-  end). — 
New  English  .\rt  Club  Exhibition,  6, 
Suffolk  Street.  P. ill  .M.ill.  London,  (ien- 
11, il  Secret. iry,  .Mr.  I  red  Winter.  Hon. 
.Secret. iry  .md  I're.isurer,  Mr.  L'r.mcis 
B.ite. 

llecember,  1  01  4  (end  '  to  J.iiui.UA'.  lyi.i 
beginning  .-- Incorporated  .Society  ol 
Musicians'  .\niui,il  Conference. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Eiujuiries  s/itnild  be  made  on  the  Emjuiry  Caiipn/i.      See  .UiTeiiisiiig  J'agcs. 


Brass  Mortar. — A7.733  (Glasgow). — The  full  inscri|ilion 
on  your  moruir  should  lie  HEINRICK  TER  HORST  ME  KKCi  i', 
ANNO  1607.  We  have  heard  of  olhers  bearing  similar  inscrip- 
tions, one  notably  henrvck  ter  horst  mk  fecit,  163S,  which 
was  brougiit  to  our  notice  a  short  time  ago.  They  are  often 
ornamented  with  the  type  of  arabesque  peculiar  10  the  period  in 
which  they  were  made. 

Silhouettes. — .-^7,768  {Horsham).  —  Unless  they  are  por- 
traits of  celebrities,  these  are  of  no  great  value,  the  ordinary 
types  only  fetching  a  few  shillings  each.  Unidentified  or 
anonymous  silhouettes  are  nearly  always  of  very  small  value. 

Rapiers. — A7,777  (Sheffield).— So  far  as  can  be  judged  frwii 
your  photo,  the  two  rapiers  are  fair  specimens  of  eighteenth- 
century  work,  about  17S0,  only  the  one  on  the  right  of  photo 
is  incomplete,  having  lost  the  upper  part  of  its  guard.  They 
are  of  the  type  known  as  "  dress  "  swords  ;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  these  retain  their  original  sheaths,  the  composite  materials 
of  which  were  not  remarkable  for  durability.  The  possession 
of  the  sheaths  would  most  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  such 
swords,  which,  as  they  stand,  are  worth  from,  say,  ^'3  to  £6 
each. 

"The  Shipwrecl<ed  Sailor  Boy  telling  his  Story  at 
a  Cottage  Uoor."  —  .\7,7S9  (lieNliill).  —  This  engraving  i> 
one  oi  a  pair  l>y  daugain,  after  Bigg,  and,  if  genuine  anil  in 
good  condition,  it  is  worth  from  £j\  to  ^5.  A  new  issue  of  this 
in  colour  from  the  original  |MCtures  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Graves,  6,  fall  Mall.  S.W. 

Engravings  after  Morland,  by  W.  Ward  and  J.  R. 
Smith. — .\7,8oo  (Peebles). — If  genuine,  these  engravings  are 
worth  from  .^15  to  ^20  each,  but  we  hesitate  to  give  an  exact 
oj.iinion,  as  these  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  Morland's 
works,  and  have  been  frequently  reproduced. 

Grandfather  Clock  by  Finney,  of  Liverpool. — 
.■\7,8l7  (Londonderry).  —  This  was  probably  Joseph  Finney,  ol 
Thomas  Street,  Li\erpool,  who  was  practising  in  1750  and 
1 760.  Judging  from  the  photo,  your  clock  seems  a  good  specimen 
of  its  kind,  although  the  finial  has  been  rather  badly  damaged, 
and  we  should  estimate  its  value  roughly  at  about  ^20. 

Wedgwood  Dinner  Service. — A7,82i  (Budapest). — 
Judging  trom  your  descrijiti'in,  we  should  estimate  the  value  of 
your  undecorated  modern  service  as  being  from  £i  to  .^10, 
if  genuine  and  in  good  condition. 

Vase. — A7,S29  (Burnh.im  Market). — Judging  from  the  de- 
scription, it  is  more  than  probal)le  that  the  vase  is  modern 
Japanese. 

Water-clock  attributed  to  James  Smythe,  1036. 
— A7,834  (Ilampton-in-Arden). — So  far  as  can  Ije  seen  from  the 
photo  submitted  to  us,  your  clepsydra  is  quite  modern,  and 
therefore  practically  valueless. 

Stipple  Engraving. — A7,83S  (Kensington). — This  is  a 
trial  proof  before  letters,  but  as  it  is  of  no  particular  interest, 
its  value  would  not  be  likely  to  exceed  an  amount  between 
7s.  6d.  and  los. 

Grandfather  Clock  by  Paulus  Bramer.— .\7,S73 
(Lancaster  Cjate).  —  Paulus  Bramer  flourishe<l  in  -Amsterdam  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  cannot  give  any 
definite  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  cloc<<  from  the  rough 
diagram  sent  to  us. 

Ring. — A7,896  (Ripon). — From  the  impression  sent  to  us, 
we  consider  that  the  bezel  of  the  ring  is  of  ancient  Etruscan 
manufacture,  but  we  cannot  give  a  definite  0]iinion  eitlier  as  to 
exact  age  or  value  without  inspecting  the  actual  article. 

Wax  Portraits.  — .^7, 899  (Maidstone). — The  wax  porlraits 
submitted  to  us  are  quite  modern.  \  great  many,  evidently 
emanating  from  the  same  hand  and  put  into  old  frames  to 
deceive  the  unwary,  have  been  put  on  the  market  of  late,  and, 
of  course,  are  practically  valueless.  The  forgers  generally 
choose  as  their  subjects  portraits  of  well-known  characters  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 


"  Heads  of  the  People,"  Vol.  I.,  drawn  by  Kenny 

Meadows.  — A7, 904  (I'leshwater  Bayl.  — As  \our  copy  of  ihis 
work  is  incomilete,  its  value  would  be  very  small  indeed.  If 
you  could  find  an  odd  copy  of  the  second  volume,  (t  would, 
of  course,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

Figure  of  Shakespeare.— A7,go6  (St.  Austell,  Corn- 
wall).— This  llgure  i~,  as  you  say,  undoubtedly  Chelsea  ware. 
It  is  one  of  a  pair,  the  companion  being  Milton.  .Since  it  is  in 
good  condition,  we  should  estimate  its  value  as  being  from  £\% 
to  £20.  The  design  is  similar  to  the  statue  of  .Shakespeare  by 
Koubillac  (1695-i-Oj)  in  ru.i's  ('(.rner,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Books  on  Miniatures  and  Tapestry. — A7,9i4  (Gnnd). 
— Good  works  on  miniatures  have  been  written  by  Dr.  William- 
son (published  by  G.  Bell)  and  by  J.  J.  1-oster  (published  by 
Fisher  Unwin).  For  books  on  tapestry  we  should  recommend 
you  to  communicate  with  Bernard  tTuaritch,  11,  Grafton  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Clock  by  Andrew  Stuart  Dunce.— A7, 917  (Toronto). 
— We  do  not  recall  any  facts  about  this  maker,  but  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  from  your  photo,  the  clock  is  of  eighteenth- 
century  manufacture,  and  its  value,  roughly  speaking,  might 
be  from  ^^15  to  ^'20. 

Books. —  A 7,9 1 8  (Bude). — (l)  Essays  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
16S0  ;  (2)  Pooy  A/an's  Family  Book,  by  Kicxli,  Baxter,  5lh  ed., 
1624  ;  (3)  The  Seasons,  in  four  books,  Ijy  G.  Thomson,  N.l).  ; 
(4)  Some  Thoitghts  eomeniing  Education,  by  loiiit  Locke,  7lh 
ed.,  1712;  (5)  Pilf^rim's  I'rogress,  illu.slraled  by  Selons  and 
Priolo,  N.D.  None  of  the  five  books  you  mention  are  of  any 
importance,  their  interest  and  value  being  very  small.  As  a 
lot  they  would  probably  only  realise  a  few  shillings. 

Books. — .^7,926  iLytham). — (i)  Books  of  Common  Pra.yer 
with  illustrations,  and  Book  of  Psalms  in  P^nglish  metre,  1715; 
(2)  Historical  Part  of  t3ie  Holy  Bible,  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  1726  :  (3)  Miscellaneous  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  of 
Jose]>h  Addison,  4  vols.,  17-65.  There  is  no  demand  for  books 
of  the  type  you  mention,  which  are  all  of  small  value,  despite 
the  two  hundred  plates  contained  in  No.  H. 

Tortoiseshell  Tea  Caddy. — .-^7,967  (Kirby  Moorside). — 
The  value  of  your  lea  caddy  is  probably  from  £2  to  £},,  but 
we  should  require  to  see  the  specimen  l.>efore  making  a  definite 
statement  on  the  subject. 

"The  First  of  May,  1851,"  engraved  by  S.  Cousins. 

— .\7,968  (Cheadle).— If  this  is,  as  you  s.ay,  a  good  impression 
and  genuine,  it  might  fetch  £\,  but  not  over  that  amount. 

Pack  of  Hand-painted  Playing  Cards.  —  -\7,974 
(.^tc)ke-on-Trent).  — Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  pack  of 
cards  of  this  period  (1820  to  1S37,  judging  by  the  Royal  .Vrms) 
would  not  be  of  much  account.  The  period  is  not  one  that 
appeals  to  card  collectors,  but  if,  as  has  been  stated,  this  is  one 
of  two  packs  of  which  no  others  were  produced,  it  might  com- 
mand a  fancy  jirice.  Evidently  sjiecial  plates  were  engraved, 
as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  only  two  sets  were  printed.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  e.xact  opinion  in  this  case,  as  means  of 
comparison  are  scanty  ;  but  the  ordinary  collector,  unactuated 
by  family  interest,  would  not  give  more  than  about  £\  for  the 
pack. 

Brass  Mortar.  —  A7,986  (Fife).  —  Judging  from  your 
di.agrani,  this  mortar  is  one  of  the  ordinary  examples,  devoid  of 
ornamentation.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  value  is  about  30s.,  as 
specimens  of  this  type  are  common.  Mortars  bearing  a  coat 
of  arms,  initials,  or  date  always  coinmand  a  belter  price  than 
their  less  ornate  lirethren. 

Egyptian  Amulets.— A7,9S6a  (Kensington).— (i)  This  is 
the  amulet  known  as  the  Utchat,  or  Sacred  Eye  of  Ilorus  ;  but 
in  this  case,  unlorlunately,  it  is  a  modern  re])roduction.  (2)  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  collect  scaraljs  unless  you  can  obtain 
a  very  good  guarantee  of  their  authenticily,  as  these  are 
amongst  (he  most  extensively  forged  class  of  amidel  on  the 
market. 
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Special    Notice 

Re.\deks  of  Thk  (iiNNOissEUR  whu  desire  to  take  advanuge  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
addres-s  all  letters  on  the  .subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,   W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  ol  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with   by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  lo  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  en(|uireil  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  tJie  amount  of  work  mvolved. 
Particulars   will   be   supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  iiih jrmalinn  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  lar 
as  they   may   be  already  known   to  the  ai>plii-.uit,   should  be  set  forth. 


Ilonil  ou.— The  HodiliiWN  of  co.  (".Tnihri.ige,  elc,  are 
(kiCL-nded  fmni  cue  Thi>ni.>~.  Ilndiluw,  >aiil  to  have  been  burn 
alxjut  I4iS.  lie  i~  believeil  to  liave  been  a  Dulchnian  l>y 
birth.  If  ihi^  i^  the  ca^e,  il  !■■  likely  thai  he  canK'  ovei  with 
Henry  VII.  in  14S5. 

This  Thomas  married  liira  1480,  aaid  had  issne  three  sons  — 
(1)  Roller!,  of  Chetlisham,  co.  Cambridge  ;  (2)  John,  of  I  listen, 
in  ihe  same  county,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  Hodilow  of 
Impinj;ton  ;  (3)  I'eter,  who  settled  at  Ely,  and  died  in  1546, 
leaving  his  estate  to  Margaret,  his  wile. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son,   married  .-Mice  ,  before   1522. 

He  died  in  1 541,  leaving  lo  his  son  Thomas  his  books  and  ail 
his  dehti  owing  lo  him  in  Holland ;  he  mentions  the  four 
daughters  of  his  brother  John,  lie  also  had  a  daughter  .Mice, 
who  married  Kdmund  I  leynesuorlh. 

Thomas,  only  son  of  Roberl,  had  nine  children,  lliree  sons 
anil  six  daughteis  — tlie  elile^t,  Kdnuiiul  ;  tlie  second,  Thoniaa, 
citizen  and  sailer  of  London,  left  an  only  d.nighlei  ;  and  third, 
loseph,  of  (^anrbi  i<igc,  who  hll    i>sue. 

From  the  eldest  sun,  Kdmund,  descend  the  families  of 
Hodilow  of  Cambridge,  I'.ssex,  Suffolk,  London,  elc. 

X'arious  accounts  of  ihis  family  have  been  |ni!ili>heil,  but 
they  do  not  agree  on  .lome  material  jioint^. 

( lI.DsWOKl  11. — Thi;  arms — gu.  on  a  fe>s  bctw.  three  liillets 
arg.,  as  many  lions  pass.  gard.  of  the  lirsl  —  were  granted  lo 
I'xiward,  of  Paullon's  (_"ourl,  co.  Gloucester,  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas  OliLwoith. 

Peke. — The  arms  of  I'cke  of  Holdchurchgate,  co.  Kent, 
granted  about    1590,  are  :  —  .'\z.    three  talbuls  pass,   or  ;   crest, 


on    a    chapeux    az.,    turned-up    eim.,    a    cockatrice    or,    mem- 
bere.l  gu. 

M,„,^K.  — Henry  Mosse,  scrivener,  was  son  of  Francis  Mosse, 
who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Condiill.  In  his 
will,  dated  30lh  December,  1673,  he  mentions  his  wile  Jane 
and  his  only  surviving  son  lieiijamin,  aKo  Francis,  son  ol  his 
lale  son,  Richard  Mosse,  deceaseil. 


Queries 

Lamake  Famii  v. —Wanted  the  present  repository  01  two 
charters,  one  ot  (ieollrey  de  Lamare,  and  the  other  of  his  son 
Robert  de  Lamare.  of  about  1243  and  124S  respeciively,  by 
which  they  giant  the  adv.iwMiii  of  the  church  of  Lamare  lo 
Titchlield  .Uibey,  Hampshire.  .\iiy  charters  of  this  family 
would,  however,  be  of  interest.  What  aim^  were  borne  by  the 
above  ? 

CoCRT.NEV.  — Wanted  inform. itioii  conceining  the  parentage 
and  lineage  ol  the  brothers  William,  James,  and  John  (?) 
Courtney.  William  Courtney  was  born  on  (_)ctolxT  25lh,  I799> 
lirobably  in  Devonshire,  and  with  his  brother  James  went  lo 
Au.-,tralia  about  1S25.  The  family  at  one  time  is  lx.-lieved  to 
ha\'e  resided  in  I'.irmingham. 

TilOMI'sON.  —  Wanted,  ance.-.lry  of  William  Thompson, 
physician,  of  St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower,  London.    He  married 

hrst  Martha ,  his  second  wile  being  Anne  Swaddell.      lie 

died  in  1775,  aged  65  years. 
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Nineteenth=Century    Purses 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  found  needlework  and 
the  kindred  arts  fashionable  diversions  amongst  the 
women  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  They  did 
not,  it  is  true,  do  work  that  can  compare  with  the 
productions  of  a  hundred  vears  before  either  in 
design  or  techni(.)ue,  but  much  nf  it  is  (]uite  in- 
teresting, and  well  reflects  the  better  taste  of  the  ilav. 
The  superior  person  of  the  time  indeed  looked 
with  scorn  on  such  occupations.  Did  not  that  highly 
cultured  gentleman,  Mr.  Darcy,  of  Pemberly,  object 
strongly  to  the  term  "accomplished"  being  "applied 
to  many  a  woman  who  deserves  it  no  otherwise  than 
liy  netting  a  purse  or  covering  a  skreene"?  Some  of 
the  occupations  then  in  vogue 
were  silly,  and  the  objects  pro- 
duced devoid  of  any  artistic 
merit,  such  as  the  copving  of 
Chinese  i)orcehiin  by  painting 
the  inside  of  glass  jars  and 
decorating  them  with  coloured 
scraps  :  and  little  better  are  tea- 
caddies  covered  with  tiny  rolls  of 
paper  and  gilt.  But  among  the 
two  branches  selected  for  censure 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice — purses 
and  screens — are  to  be  found 
many  objects  wiiich  are  well 
worth  attention,  because  of  their 
daintiness  of  finish  and  the 
deftness  of  hand  displayed  in 
their  making.  To  some  projile 
they  may  appear  mere  trifles  un- 
worthy of  serious  thought:  to 
others  they  are  treasure-tmve, 
and  are  eagerly  rescued  from  the 
back-waters  where  they  ha\e  been 
thrown  with  other  flotsam  and 
jetsam   from   the  waves  of  time. 


No.    I. — NETTED    IIRSE,  SILVER- 

PLATED    CLASr 

KOUNBEI-S    OF    SILVER     niREADS 

AM)     HEAP    TASSEL 


By    Maclver    Percival 

.\niiingst  the  jHirses  will  be  found  an  inlinilr  \aricty. 
Many  might  be  studied  with  advantage  bv  the  needle- 
Wdiiun  III  the  present  (la\,  as  from  them  may  be 
drawn  ideas  whi<h  can  I'asilv  be  adapted  to  modern 
use.  They  were  deconuecj  with  everv  kind  of  eni- 
hr(ii(ler\'  then  in  use,  and  are  e(impi)sed  iifan  endless 
\ariety  of  materials;  steel  was  not  too  hard,  gold  too 
precious,  nnr  lace  loo  delicate  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  but  the  great  majoritv  are  ornamented  with 
bead-work  in  some  form.  Netting,  crochet,  loom-work, 
and  simply  stringing  as  tassels,  are  all  methods  usi-d 
fur  the  introdueiion  ol  these  tinv  (ibjects,  indi\iduallv 
so  insignificant,  but  uiaking  such  a  brave  show  wiieii 
thev  are  brought  together  in  close  order. 

These  |)urses  an-  gi-niraliv  of 
one  of  three  sha])es — a  bag 
closed  with  strings  or  buttoned 
flap;  a  pouch  clost-d  witii  a  snap 
clasp;  (ir  the  double-ended  I'orin 
shown  as  the  ".Miser's  bag," 
in  which  the  money  is  kepi  in 
place  liv  rings.  Of  course,  the 
first,  as  it  is  the  sim|)lest.  is  also 
ihe  oldest  type,  and,  needing  as 
it  does  only  a  scra[)  of  silk,  some 
embroidery  materials,  and  a  little 
ribbon  or  cord  for  its  ctintriv- 
ance,  it  has  naturally  been  in 
high  favour  with  needle-workers 
in  all  times.  The  miser's  bag 
form  was  certainly  in  use  during 
the  .Middle  Ages,  but  tlie  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  small 
ones  which  survive  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  nineleenth 
century. 

Purses  fastened  with  a  metal 
spring  snap  are  not  common  of 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the 
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Ni).     II. — rUT     STEEL    CHATELAINE     I'UKSE  HtKMINGHAM     UOKK 

I. ATE     EIGHIEENTH     OR     EAKiY     NINKIEENTH     fENTURV 

No.    I\.    I\I      rop). — CkOCHETTED    PURSE,    WITH    CUT    STEEl     BEADS    AMI     I  A>SEI.- 

MIIini.R     NINETEENTH     CENTURY 


i-i;^lili-rntli  ccntiirw  Sdiiic  i>\  tiir  catches  slmw  most 
ck-licati-  anil  artistic  uork  m  silvcT  and  udld,  and 
occasionally  they  an-  cnrK  hcd  with  jewels  ;  iiut  more 
ollcn  they  arc  made  i  it  I'ini  hiicck  or  Shettield  ])late, 
or  a  sihcrydocikiiii;  liasc  metal,  which  h.is  in  some 
iii>lan<es  stood  the  test  ol  time  must  wonderttllly 
well.  Steel,  too,  is  oltiai  |irissed  into  tin-  service  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  of  this  maieri.il  the  snap  is 
still  olten  ,is  stronu  as  when  it  was  lirst  m.ide. 

The  lo\e  of  flash  and  flitter  which  was  siich  a 
<'inspiciioiis  I'l'ature  ol  many  liraiK  Ins  of  applied  art 
ot  this  period  shows  itselt  in  manv  of  these  |)iirs<vs. 
The  netted  purse  (No.  i. ).  with  inter»(n-en  roundc'ls 
ol  hri^lit  siht-r  thread  and  silver  clasp  formed  of  oxcr- 
l,i|)pini;  stampeil-out  leaves,  is  even  now  a  noialilv 
linlliant  spei  imen,  tlicaii;h  proliablv  .i  humlred  and 
hlleen  vears  or  thereahouts  ha\f  elapsed  since  it  was 
made.  W'hal  the  "siKir'  thread  can  have  lieeii 
made  Irom  I  do  not  know,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least 
t.irnished,    tiioULjh    the    silk    su]iportinL;    thre.ids    are 


flayed  in  places,  .uid  the  lining  shows  evident  signs 
of  wear.  Cut  steel,  too,  is  used  with  good  eflect,  liotii 
as  to  wear  and  liril!i.inc\ .  The  ciiain-work  is  almost 
in\,iriabl\  lineh  w(i\en,  and  the  links  uell  m.ide  :  the 
wider  ones  are  imt  st,iiniied  out,  hut  made  of  rings 
ol  wire  flattened  li\  pressure,  thus  giving  perlectlv 
roiindi-d  edges.  These  [iiirses,  like  the  one  here 
shown  (Xci.  ii.  I,  seem  geiierallv  to  have  formed  part 
ol  a  chatelaine,  from  which  is  also  suspended  other 
small  I'ltments.  ( 'ut  steel  in  the  form  of  heads  w.is 
the  faviHirite  decoration  of  the  netted,  knitted,  and 
crochette(.l  |Hirsiis,  which  had  such  a  long  innings  of 
|iopularil\.  rill-  earliest  lure  shown  is  the  open 
meshed  one  finished  with  two  similar  tassels  (No.  iii. ), 
its  histx^ry  going  hack  to  iSio,  or  possilily  a  little 
i-arlier  ;   the  otlu  r  is  i  if  im<l-centurv  date  (Xo.  iv.). 

The  l'aisley-])atterned  purse  (Xo.  \. )  is  a  r.ither 
more  unusual  \ariety,  and  lias  steel  orn.iiinrits  at  one 
i-nd  and  a  gold  hall  .it  the  other,  a  useful  .uid 
practical  arrangement  wherehv  the  owner  was  enahled 
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to  distinguish  which  end  to 
open,  silver  being,  of  course, 
kept  in  one  half,  and  gold  in 
the  other  ;  the  same  purpose 
was  served  by  having  differ- 
ent shaped  tassels,  or  a  tassel 
at  one  end  and  another  form 
of  decoration  at  the  other. 

Ribbon-work  of  many 
kinds  adorns  a  number  of 
the  bag  purses.  A  dainty 
little  group  of  flowers  has 
been  worked  on  the  side  of 
the  white  satin  of  that  illus- 
trated in  No.  vi.  The  petals 
of  the  tiny  blossoms  are  in- 
dividually formed  and  grouped 
in  a  way  which  forcibly  re- 
minds one  of  the  p(jrcelain  of 
the  period.  That  decorated 
with  interlaced  narrow  shaded 
ribbon  (Xo.  vii.)  on  a  square- 
shaped  mount  seems  rather 
more  suitable  for  use  as  a 
receptacle  for  oddments  in 
a  work-basket  than  as  a 
purse.  Very  original  is  the 
decoration  of  the  black  satin 


No.   III.  —  NETTED   PURSE,    WITH    S-TEEl. 

RINGS    .\ND    BEADS 

ENGLISH  NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


bag  with  melon  seeds  and 
beads  (No.  viii.);  but  most 
people  would  prefer  the  fine 
tent-stitch  embroidery  and 
dainty  tassel  mount  of  the 
striped  canvas  bag  mounted 
on  satin  (No.  i.\.). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the 
century  purses  made  of  solid 
material  became  the  vf)gue. 
and  the  silken  receptacles 
were  oust  e  d  i  n  fa  v  o  u  r  of 
leather,  ivory,  or  tortoiscshell, 
often  worked  in  a  fashion 
which  recalls  the  methods  of 
an  earlier  date.  For  instance, 
thetortoi.seshell  one  inlaid  with 
silver  of  about  1850  (No.  x.) 
is,  as  U)  Workmanship  and 
design,  not  unworthy  of  a 
dale  some  sixty  years  earlier. 
Ivory  with  similar  patterns 
cut  out  of  silver  and  rivetted 
on  were  al.so  usual. 

"  But  after  all,"  .some  reader 
may  exclaim  (for  the  "superior 
per.son  "  still  is  with  us,  even  as 
he  walked  this  earth  a  hundred 


No.    \. — CROCHETTED     PURSE    IN     COI.OURED    SII.KS 
WITH    STEEL    AND    GILT    RINGS  NINETEENTH     CENTURY 
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No.    VI.— M'KSK,     WllH     RIBi;ON-WfiKK     ON     SII.K 
GU.r     MOINI  FRENCH 


\0.    \'II.  —  PURSE     OF     IMEKI  ACED     RIKBONS 
ABOUT     1840 


No.     \III.— . 


AlIN      l;Ar.     ITUSK,     OKNAMENIED     Willi     MKl,' 
KAKIY     NINETKENIII     lENIUKY 


N     >F.KIIS     AND     llEAUs 


i.,S 


Ll 


No.    IX.  —  PURSE     OF     TKNT-SriTCH     ON 
CANVAS,     IN     COLOURED     SILK 
CONTIXENTAI.     F.M}'IRE     PERIOD 


.^ 


% 


No.   X. — PURSE  OF   TORTOISESHEI.l, 

INLAID   WITH    SILVER  ENGLISH 

MID    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


No.    .\I. — S.^TIN    PURSE   WITH 
RAISED    FLOWERS 


No.    XII.— SPANISH     IMKSE    OF    COLOURED     HEADS 
EARLY     NINETEENTH    CENTURY 
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XIII.       \VAT<  H     I'luKKl,     KXIKKMEIY     FINI.     WoKK 


E[1',I1TEKM  H     I'HN  I  L'RV 


Years  ai;o),  ''tlK-sc  arc  hut  trillcs.  \\\\\  do  N'oii  lnw 
t(i  ImgL-r  liver  tliem,  and  turn  a^ain  ami  again  to  their 
t'ailetl  gaiety  and  somewhat  tarnished  briUianoy?" 

It  is  in  their  individualitv,  I  think,  that  must  of 
their  fascination  iics,  for  in  each — simple  and  tiiipre- 
tenlious  as  they  are — we  mav  find  some  touch  of  the 
jov  of  tile  worker  in  the  work,   some   little  reflection 


of  the  satisfaction  felt  as  the  cunninL;  arrangement  of 
beads  or  deft  [ilacing  of  ribbon  took  shape,  so  that 
as  some  answering  chortl  in  our  brain  responds  in 
sympathy,  we  too  feel  soim-  e(  ho  of  the  maker's 
pleasure,  an  emotion  whicii  no  mere  maidiine  work, 
however  elaborate  or  siiperficiallv  attractive,  i.-an  ever 
arouse. 
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Irish    Art  * 

As  France  is  said  to  export  its  best  champagne 
for  consumption  abroad,  so  has  the  most  briUiant  wit 
and  talent  of  Ireland  gone  to  the  enlivenment  of  foreign 
nations.  England  has  been  the  chief  gainer  ;  the 
humour  and  rhetoric  of  her  eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture would  have  been  sadly  weakened  had  they  been 
deprived  of  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Swift,  Steele, 
Sterne,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  whilst  the 
contribution  of  Irishmen  to  her  arts  is  considerable. 
Irish  eighteenth-century  mezzotinters,  who  had  settled 
in  England,  raised  their  craft  to  all  but  its  highest 
level ;  Irish  painters  have  largely  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  whilst  her  sculptors  on  this 
side  of  the  St.  George's  Chaiinel  have  attained  a  more 
than  respectable  level.  This  expenditure  of  Irish 
artistic  talent  abroad  sadly  depleted  the  amount  left 
for  the  enrichment  of  Ireland,  yet  that  the  latter 
was  not  inconsiderable  is  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Strickland's 
Dictionary 
of  Irish  Art- 
ists, which 
gives  a  re- 
cord of  all 
pa  i  n  ters. 
sculptors. 
and  engrav- 
ers born  in 
Ireland  or 
wh  o  h  ave 
worked 
there.  Let 
me    her  e 


*  Dictionary 
of  Irish  Art- 
ists, by  W,  G. 
.Strickland. 
(Maunsel  and 
Company, 
Lim.  305.net.) 


express  something  of  the  gratitude  whiih  all  art-lovers 
must  feel  towards  the  author  for  having  undertaken 
such  a  stupendous  task  as  the  compilation  of  this 
work,  and  for  carrying  it  through  in  such  an  efficient, 
thorough,  and  painstaking  manner.  One  may  find  the 
skeleton  biographies  of  a  number  of  the  better-known 
artists  recorded  in  Bryan's  Dictionary,  but  these  have 
been  clothed  with  llesh,  amplified  and  corrected  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  names 
and  London  exhibition  records  of  the  artists  are 
enumerated  in  Graves's  Dictionary  of  English  Painters, 
but  to  these  meagre,  though  useful,  records  Mr. 
Strickland  has  added  adequate  biographies :  whilst 
the  bulk  of  his  two  substantial  volumes  is  occujjied 
with  accounts  of  men  whose  careers  are  not  touched 
upon  in  any  other  work  of  reference.  The  labour 
attendant   upon    accumulating   the   materials  for  the 
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f  sources  from 
which  they 
are  derived. 
This  o  c  - 
c  u  |)  i  e  s  a 
page  and  a 
half  of  close- 
ly-set ty])e, 
a  n  d  i  n  - 
eludes  such 
items  as 
Wills,  Cen- 
sus Returns, 
I'arish  Re- 
gisters, MS. 
Records 
and  Deeds 
in  Ireland 
a  n  d  E  n  g  - 
land,  files  of 
old  n  e  w  s - 
papers  and 
magazines, 
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minute  books  and  M.S.  rernrds  t)f  various  jiuhlic 
hodii-s  fxliihilion  and  sale  (■atalogUL■^.  hrsides  all  the 
more  orthodox  authoritie.s.  Mr.  Strickland  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  access  to  such  an  immense  amount 
of  material  and  tile  art-lo\  ing  i>ui)hc  are  doubly  to  be 
con;j;ratulated  that  suth  a  wealth  of  material  was  at 
the  disposal  of  one  who  could  make  so  painstaking 
an<l  iudii  II  nis  a  use  ot   it. 

Mr,  Strickland  has  added  to  his  work  an  appendix, 
gi\inu  an  interesting  and  dt.-tailed  .iccount  ot  the 
lea<ling  art  institutions  of  Ireland,  beginning  with  the 
Dublin  .Societv's  schools  founded  in  1731.  I'or  the 
beginnings  of  Trish  art,  however,  ime  must  go  b.ick  to 
a  period  long  anterior  to  this  date.  Irish  illuminators 
had  attaini-d  a  European  reputation  so  far  back  as  the 
seventh  ci  nturv,  when  the  luiglish  invaders  of  I'.ritain 
were  still  slowlv  sloughing  off  their  heathenism.  Their 
work,  , Is  instan<ed  liv  such  c\.uuples  as  the  lamous 
/^(i(>k  of  Kills,  h.is  ne\er  liccn  surpassetl.  The 
authorship  1  if  this  beautiful  masterpiece  is  anon\  iiious, 
but  sume  illuminations  i>l  the  same  type  and  period 
were  signed,  and  so  Mr.  .Strickland  has  been  able  to 
include  in  his  reiord  the  names  ot  .irtists  who 
flourishecl  thirteen  centuries  .igo.  ()nl\  a  tew  ol  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  the  Irish  school  ol 
illunnnators  must  have  numbered  in  its  r.tnki  many 
men  ol' genius.  Their  influence  during  the  d.irk  ages, 
uhi-n  the  liuht  ot  inlli/ation  was  almost  submerged, 
was  far-reaching  and  highly  beneficial,  and  then 
Ireland  itsc-lf  fell  back  into  darkness.  Inter-tribal 
uars.  laiglish  inxasions,  and  the  general  ilisorder  ot 
the  countr\  pr.u  tically  extinguished  the  polite  ,irts  lor 
hundreds  ot  xcus.  I'licir  reii.iissancc  w.is  delaved 
until  well  on  ill  liie  eightccnlli  ciiuury.  and  appears 
to  h,i\e  been  largely  promoted  bv  the  ctTorts  of  the 
1  )iiblin  Sii(ielv  for  '■improxm:;  husb.indrv,  iiianu- 
tai  lure,  .nid  tlii'  UsrtuI  .iris  and  si  lenccs,"  which  w.is 
founded  in  17,^1.  lietorc  there  had  been  established 
the  (illild  ot  St.  Luke,  com])oscd  ot  Cutlers,  I'ainter- 
.Stevners.  and  Stationers,  which,  in  I'l/O,  received  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  King  (  harles  II.,  but 
there  is  no  name  cif  note  among  its  members,  ('harks 
lervas,  who  succeeded  to  Kiu-llcr  as  principal  paintc  r 
to  (ieorge  I.,  was  Irish  by  birth,  but  learnt  his  art  in 
iCngland  .md  it.ilv.  cjnh'  re\isiting  his  native  cc,imtr\ 
for  a  few  \ears.  llis  success — for  in  his  own  day  his 
painting  was  eulogised  in  extravagant  terms  bv  the 
c-ritics  headed  by  I'ope  and  Steele:  — piobably  greatly 
stimulatecl  the  .irtistic  spirit  in  Irel.ind,  and  when  he 
died  in  17,^11  there  wire  the  beginnings  of  ,iii  Irish 
school  ot  p.iiiuers  and  engravers.  Two  men,  vastly 
different  111  character  ,ind  repiu.itioii,  were  l.irgeh 
responsible  lor  its  cstablislmic  nl.  1  hesc  wiri-  Robert 
West,  a  respec  ted  and  respec  table  .irlist.  who  siiiclic-d 


in  1', iris  under  Uoiic  herand  \  an  Loo.aiul  bihn  Brooks, 
an  enterprising,  clever,  but  unscrupulous  engraver,  jirint 
|)ublisher,  and  print-seller.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
we  know  more  about  the  career  of  the  rogue  than  that 
of  the  honest  man.  Brooks  perpetuated  his  memory 
with  his  contemporaries  by  leaving  a  trail  of  disaster 
wherever  he  went  :  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity for  having  trained  a  number  of  jiupils  who  were 
the  means  of  elevating  mezzotint  portraiture  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  excellence.  He  was  born,  probably 
at  Ihiblin,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ceiitiuw,  ani_l  appears  to  have  been  of  Dutch  descent. 
He  learnt  mezzcjtinting  during  a  visit  to  England  in 
1740.  Mr.  Strickhind  surmises  that  John  Kaber,  jun., 
was  his  master,  and  as  Brooks  maintained  close 
relations  with  this  engraver  in  after  years,  the  surmise 
is  likely  to  be  correct.  Brooks  was  back  in  1  )ublin 
111  1 741,  and  established  himself  as  "Engraver  and 
.Me//otinto  Scraper,"  print-seller  and  pulilisher,  with 
Andrew  iMiller,  who  migrated  with  him  from  London 
,is  his  assistant.  The  two — Mr.  Strickland  gives  the 
chief  credit  to  Miller — trained  various  ])upils,  of  whom 
lames  Mi;Ardell,  Richard  Houston,  Charles  Spooner, 
and  Richard  l'uri;ell  are  well  known  to  fame.  Chaloner 
Smith  alscj  adds  (.Michael)  ford,  but  for  this  there 
a])pears  to  be  no  justirication.  I'lie  influence  that 
Brooks's  pujiils  exercised  on  I->nglish  mezzotinting  was 
protound.  Thev  became  established  here  at  an 
opportune  moment,  just  when  English  eighteenth- 
century  portraiture  was  arri\ing  at  its  highest  le\el  ot 
excellenc-e.  Reynolds  was  so  impressed  with  McArdell's 
renderings  ot  his  wcirks  that  he  exclaimed,  "  By  this 
man  1  shall  bc'  iiimiorUilised,"  and,  to  i|iiote  the  words 
of  .1  writer  of  the  introcluc  lion  to  a  catalogue  ot  the 
cngniver's  wcjiks  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  j-'iiie  .\rts 
Club,  "There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  .McXrilell's 
L^eiiiiis  .iiiel  e.x.imple  ga\e'  a  great  stimulus  to  those 
wlio  pr.ie  tised  the  .irl  during  his  time  and  after  his 
death  :  and  to  him  wc  probably  owe  tfiat  glorious 
b.ind  of  mezzotint  engravers  whose  works  delight  us 
\Mlh  their  extreme  beauty,  and  astonish  lis  by  their 
wcmelerful  exactness  to  the-  original  paintings." 

.Mc.lrdell's  pre-eminence  must  not  blind  one  to  the 
genius  of  his  fellow-pupils,  or  to  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  studied  at  the  Dublin  Society's  school 
under  the  mastership  of  Robert  West.  Among  the 
engrave-rs  whom  he  sent  out  were-  John  Dixon,  John 
.Murphy,  lauu's  W"at.son,  and  Thoiiuis  Frye.  These 
Irish  me-z/otinlcrs  e  stablishe-d  a  standard  ot  e-xcel- 
lene  I  wliic  h  inspired  .inel  made  |)ossible  the  wciik  ol 
\'alentine-  Cire'cn,  I.  R.  -Smith,  the  brollie-rs  W'aril. 
and   their  other  gre-at    {'".iiglish   c  1  mtemporaries. 

The  Irish  eighieenth-e  e-ntiiry  painters  lia\e-  harelly 
Mich    a    pe-ruKiiunl     impress    in     British    art    as    the 
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engravers. 
F  r  a  n  c  i  s 
Cotes  was 
half  English 
by  descent, 
and  wholly 
Englisli  in 
birth  and 
training: 
James  Barry 
is  more  re- 
m  e  m  b  e  red 
for  his  quar- 
r  e  1  s  with 
the  Royal 
A  c  a  d  e  m  \' 
than  for 
his  contri- 
butions to 
its  exhibi- 
tions, or  his 
pictures  in 
the  Ad  el- 
phi  :  George 
Barret — an- 
other pupil 
of  Robert 
W  e  s  t — 
thou  g  h 
popular  with 
his  contem- 
poraries, is 
now  over- 
shadowed 
by  W  i  1  s  o  n 
and  Gains- 
borough: 

and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  contributions  made  by  Irish  painters 
to  eighteenth-century  pictorial  art  were  those  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters  and  Hugh  Douglas 
Hamilton,  both  men  who  have  suffered  from  un- 
deserved neglect  and  are  now  gradually  emerging  into 
posthumous  popularity.  I'eter.s,  however,  is  only 
partially  Irish.  He  wa-s  born  in  England,  and  on  his 
father's  side  was  of  English  descent.  The  details  of 
his  career  and  work  have  been  so  fully  recorded  in 
Lady  Victoria  Manners's  recent  life  of  the  artist  that 
there  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  them.  Hamilton  iis 
Irish  by  birth,  parentage,  and  education  ;  and  though 
he  migrated  to  London,  it  was  not  until  he  was  about 
twenty-five  and  had  formed  his  style.  From  London 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  after  spending  twelve  years 
in  Italv.  he  returned  to  his  nati\e  land.     This  was  in 
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1791,  when 
he  wasabout 
W  f  t  >■  - 1  w  o  ; 
the  remain- 
ing seven- 
teen years 
of  his  life  he 
])ractised  as 
a  1 )  \i  1)  1  i  n 
p  (J  r  t  r  a  i  t 
[)ainter.  I'o 
say  that  .Mr. 
St  rickland's 
account  (if 
this  artist  is 
the  best  we 
possess 
would  not 
lie  paying  it 
a  high  com- 
[)liment,  for 
the  ])revious 
biographical 
notices  of 
h  i  m  that 
existed  Were 
meagre  in 
the  extreme. 
.Suffice  to 
say  that  the 
writer  ( 1  e- 
\otes  six  or 
se\en  |)ages 
— filled  with 
farts  almost 
w  h  o  1  1  y 
g  1  e  a  n  e  d 

from  original  sources — to  Hamilton's  career,  and  gives 
a  list  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  works. 
H.  1).  Hamiliiin  was  not  the  only  artist  with  this 
surname.  ( 'ontemijorary  with  him  were  the  Dublin 
miniature  painter,  ( lustavus  Hamilton  :  the  Knglish 
Royal  Academician,  William  Hamilton  :  and  the 
Scotch  historical  painter,  Gavin  Hamilton  —  men 
whose  work  is  sufficiently  alike  to  cause  their  names 
to  be  a  source  of  confusion.  Another  contemiKjrary 
of  H.  1).  Hamilton  was  Nathaniel  Hone,  one  of  the 
foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Cotes 
and  Barret,  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  were 
also  among  the  thirty-six  foundation  members;  whilst 
Harry  was  one  of  the  four  academicians  elected  shortly 
afterwards  to  make  up  the  total  number  to  forty.  The 
union  of  Ireland  with  England,  by  removing  jiarlia- 
inent  from   Dublin  and  lowerini;  its  status  from  the 
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scat  of  Irish  gdvcni- 
mint  til  that  nf  a 
|)rovin('ial  town,  iii- 
tlictrd  a  serious  blow 
to  art  in  Ireland.  A 
"Socifty  ot'  Artists  " 
had  been  formed  as 
early  as  1765.  Init  sur- 
vived onlv  until  17S0. 
Another  society  was 
founded  in  i.Soo,  hut 
was  spht  up  in  iSij 
into  several  short- 
lived bodies.  Finally, 
in  i.S2_;.  the  whole  of 
the  contlictiny  in- 
terests were  united 
by  the  lorination  of 
the  Rcjyal  Hibernian 
Acadeiin. 

Unfortiui.'UeK  .nian\ 
of  the  most  distin- 
Liuished  artists  of 
Irish  birth  ^^ere  onlv 
remotely  co  n  necteil 
with  it.  Martin  Arthur 
."^hee.  tile  successor  of 
Lawrence  in  the  [ire- 
sidential  chair  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who  w.is  born  and  received  most  of  his 
artistic  education  in  I  tublin,  was  elected  an  honorar\' 
member  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  obtaining  the 
royal  charter  for  the  Hiliernian  Academy,  liut  appears 
to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  its  affairs:  William 
-Mulrcady.  I\..\..  was  an  occasional  exhibitor,  but 
ne\ir  beramea  member;  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  sent 
tew  pictures,  and  was  elected  a  member  in  1S60,  onl\ 
to  risign  four  years  later  :  whiKt  of  the  1  )oyle  family, 
neither  John  Doyle  nor  his  more  celebrated  son 
Richard  joined  the  body.  Richard's  yoiniger  brother. 
Harry  ICilward,  however,  became  a  tull  member.  Of 
recent  years  the  connection  betw(  en  Irish  artists 
living  in  England  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academ\ 
a[>pears   to    have    becciuie   closer,    and   both    Messr.s. 
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1.  I.  .Shannon  and 
William  ()rpen  be- 
long to  the  latter 
body  as  well  as  to  the 
Royal  Academy. 

This  brief  glance 
over  Mr.  Strickland's 
monumental  work  has 
touched  little  more 
than  the  fringe  of 
it.  A  hundred  other 
names  of  Irish  artists 
(well  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers),  of  whom 
interesting  records 
are  given,  might  be 
cited  .■  a  n  d  man  y 
others  of  artists 
whose  jjroduitions,  if 
at  present  onlv  appre- 
ciated in  their  native 
country,  are  well 
«  ort  by  of  attention 
on  this  side  of  the 
St.  (ieorge's  ("hannel. 
.\  \alual)le  feature  of 
-Mr.  Strickland's  book 
is  that  he  not  onlv 
gives  the  biograjihical 
details  (jf  an  artist's  career,  but  also — when  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands  it — an  extended  list 
ot  his  works,  with,  in  many  cases,  the  names  of  their 
present  owner.s.  Thus  about  150  exam])les  by  Adam 
Buck  are  catalogued,  250  by  Martin  Oegan,  over 
100  by  bihn  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  the  sculptor,  and 
works  by  other  artists  to  a  proportionate  extent.  The 
addenda  giving  an  account  of  the  various  Irish  art 
societU's  IS  interesting  anil  valuable,  and  the  two 
Milumes  ,ip]ie.n-  singularly  tree  from  errors  ;  the  one 
or  two  slips  which  one  has  noted,  sueh  .is  the  addition 
of  ■•  liritish  ■■  to  the  title  of  the  ■•Society  of  Artists'' 
on  page  426.  and  the  substitution  of  ihi'  date  '"  1744  " 
lor  "  1774  '  on  page  598,  ob\  iously  occurring  through 
an  oversight  ot   the  proof-reader. 
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Verge   Watch=Cochs 


By    R.  A.  RecKless 


The  subject  of  verge  watch-oicks  has 
already  been  discussed  in  two  previous  numbers 
of  The  Connoisseur.  The  information  given  by 
Mr.  Falcke  must  have  proved  of  great  use  to  all 
collectors  of  these  beautiful  little  things.  It  certainly 
has  to  me.  I  had  barely  a  dozen  when  his  first 
article  on  them  was  published,  and  since  then,  in 
about  three  and  a  half  vears,  I  have  collected  over  two 


hundred,  nianv  of  tlu-ni  very  fine  specimens.  They 
are  unfortunately  becoming  rare  to  jjick  up:  a  few- 
years  ago  they  were  common  enough  and  accounted 
of  no  value  by  watchmakers,  who  often  .sold  them  for 
a  few  pence  ])er  dozen.  Nowadays  I  consider  myself 
lucky  to  get  any  worth  collecting  for  less  than  a 
shilling  each.  TIr-  l-'rench  watch-cocks  ap]5ear  to 
change   more   in   their  style   of  dei'oration    than   tlu- 
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N".      II.  — EN'.I.l'.il      UAlrH-COCK^ 

l",ngli>h  ijiK->.  SdiiK-  iifthc  carlv  I'rrmh  c>ll^^  had  a 
ti«]t.  which  \va^  later  (.•\<;hang((l  lur  twu  mtv  small 
arms  tcriiK-d  "  oreilli-ttLs.  "  TIhm-  in  timt-  Mcm  Uj 
have  shrunk  into  the  cock,  which  is  alnmst  circular  in 
slia])c,  having  a  small  Imlc  at  each  side  lor  the  screws 
lo  attach  it  ti)  the  y)late.  1  luring  the  reign  i  it  I.ouis 
\I\  .  the  cricks  were  verv  large  and  massive,  nccasion- 
ally  reaching  tile  si/.e  nt'  a  five-fraiic  piece.  These  latter, 
(if  course,  arc  not  tn  he  found  except  in  museums,  hut 
occasion. dl\  on<-  comes  a<Toss  a  large  old  one.  The 
t:arving  was  generally  rich  and  heavy,  some  of  the 
foremost  engravers  ol' tlie  day  being  em|)loyed  upon 
them.  These  are  r.ue  in  England,  at  all  events.  I 
ha\e  onlv  six  of  them,  ,nid  ha\  e  not  seen  an\'  elsewhere 
i-xcept  in  museum  colleitions.  The  designs  of  Liter 
dates  became  nnich  lighter  ni  characler,  and  on  main 
the  piercing  .uid  carvuig  is  exceedingly  delii  ate.  The 
workmiii  must  ha\e  had  remarkably  stead\  hands,  as 
one  slip  of  the  tool  would  have-  swept  the  whole  design 
awav.  .\l  the  lime  of  Napoleon's  \iclories  in  I'.gypt 
the  cra/e  for  palm-tree  decoration  caiiu-  intcj  \(igue. 
iust  as  in  Ijigland  the  introduction  of  tiili|)s  li\ 
William  of  Orange  resulted  in  that  tiower  being  Used 
for  many  decorative  purposes — as  an  example,  the 
'"tulip  '  pillars   in   watches  of  tint  period.      So  palm- 


leaves  were  frei|uentlv  depicted  in  French  watch-cocks. 
I'hi  l',m|iire  period  is  also  represented  by  graceful 
wreaths,  festoons,  and  circular  ornament. 

No.  i.  shows  some  French  cocks,  two  ot  them 
initialled,  and  one  very  tinv  one  whii  h  is  uncommon. 
'I'hree  of  these  in  the  set-ond  row  .ire  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  semi-circular:  next  t<i  them  are  two 
showing  palm-leaves. 

On  No.  ii.  are  shown  some  l.irge  Knglish  ones  with 
open-work  fei-'t  and  wings.  A  ilescrijition  of  these  will 
be  found  in  the  lanuarv  kjio  number.  The  centre 
one  in  the  bottom  row  is  siher,  my  only  one.  Many 
watchmakers  assert  that  there  are  no  such  things,  but 
I  li.i\e  come  aiross  (|uite  a  number  of  them.  The  price 
demanded  for  them  is  alwavs  too  high  for  me,  so 
1  h.i\e  had  rilui  tantly  to  Kaw  them  behind.  I'he 
botlom  right  one  is  a  forger\,  which  would  not  deiei\e 
an  infant.  The  carving  is  absolutelv  Hat.  .iiid  there  is 
not  a  glimmer  of  gold  on  it.  Next  to  this  is  a  Ifnely 
initi.illed  one;  unfortunately  the  toot  is  broken.  'I'he 
twd  lop  rows  ol  No.  ii.  show  some  \i-rv  linelv  pierced 
cocks  with  heads  and  %arious  de\  ices  at  the  base  ol 
the  In  ad  :  one  has  an  hour-gl.iss  and  scythe.  Twd  ot 
the  head  ones  ha\c-  crowns  worked  into  the  orn.iment. 
so  presumabh  ihev  represent  monar(  hs.       The  extreme 
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No.      III.— GEOMKTRIC      WATCH-COCKS 

Iclt  one,  second  row,  is  a  luiNt  of  King  George  III. 
when  young.  Judging  by  the  nose,  his  was  certainly 
uncommon.  The  head  does  not  show  so  well  in  the 
print. 

Xo.  iii.  shows  some  geometric  ones,  two  with  initials 
and  a  few  with  open-work.  The  bottom  left  one  is 
very  early,  judging  bv  the  foot,  whii  h  has  no  border. 
and  from  the  design  it  is  probably  early  French. 

There  was  one  year  in  which  English  watches  were 
taxed — I  think  it  was  lyiS;.  IJritten  gives  it  in 
Old  Clocks  and  Wak/ics.  To  show  that  the  tax 
was  paid,  the  cocks  of  that  vear  bear  a  small  oblong 
criss-cro.ss  mark  at  the  base  of  the  fi}ot.  The  first  on 
row  2  of  this  plate  is  an  example.  It  is  interesting  as 
giving  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was  made.  I  have 
only  seen  one  other  with  this  mark.  The  small  watch- 
cock  with  the  kirge  foot  is  fairlv  uncommon,  I  should 
think  ;  those  in  this  style  are  usuallv  very  large.  One 
cock  on  the  bottom  row  shows  a  Rajaii. 

No.  iv.  shows  six  old  French  and  a  few  so-called 
Dutch  cocks.  Thev  probably  are.  but  the  style  was 
largely  copied  in  FLngland  and  France.  The  carving 
on  some  of  these  is  verv  deej).  and  lieautifully  done. 
One  of  them  depicts  Father  Time,  with  a  determined 


expression,  two  scvlhes,  and  a  winged  hour-glass. 
The  large  ones  are  about  the  size  of  a  halfisenny. 

No.  V.  shows  four  watch  movements.  The  >mall 
cock  is  a  French  one  on  a  1  )utch  alarum  watch.  I'he 
large  ]:lnglish  one  appears  to  be  also  on  a  1  lutch 
watch,  upon  the  plate  of  which  is  engraved,  "  liaron 
Utrecht."  The  other  two  are  a  Dutch  pendulum,  the 
cock  showing  Cujjid  holding  a  heart,  and  an  l-^nglish 
])endulum,  having  the  original  thick  glass  in  the  cock. 
The  jiillars  of  these  four  are  wide-spreading  and  very 
beautifully  carved.  1  onie  saw  a  very  large  iMiglish 
pendulum  cock  in  silver,  which  I  should  .say  was  very 
rare  :  the  man  would  only  sell  it  on  the  watch,  for 
which  he  wanted  a  considerable  sum,  so  I  had  to 
leave  it. 

I  am  told  that  the  Americans  are  buying  up  watch- 
cocks  wholesale,  good  and  bad — and  there  are  plenty 
of  ])oor  ones — one  of  the  uses  to  which  tiny  put 
them  being  to  inlay  them  in  furniture.  Watch-cocks 
made  into  jewellery  are  very  heavy  and  clumsy-looking 
— the  Knglish  ones,  at  any  rate :  the  foreign  ones  lend 
themselves  better  for  that  purpose. 

I  fuid  that  the  collection  of  watch-cocks  is  a  most 
fascinating  hobbv  ;  the  reallv  fuie  ones  are  so  few  and 
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No.     IV.  —  FKENlH      ami      DUICH      UAlCH-i  OCK.-. 

far  between  that  every  fre^h  one  found  adds  zest  to 
the  hunt.  I  have  ^pent  many  |)leasant  hours  searching 
for  thcni.  and  ihcv  turn   up   in   the   most   unt  xpected 


places.  One  of  my  most  prized  ones,  the  silver  one, 
was  found  at  a  (  hiropodist's,  where  I  had  certainly 
never  thought  of  looking  for  tliem  ' 


t  v^^^-'..U  -'-'^^  '  jT 
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QUCR/^-J 


{The  Editor  iiiviks  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  wlio  may  he  able  to  imf^art  the 
information  re<fiiired  by   Correspondents.^ 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  ioo). 
Dear  Sir,— I  am  wondering  if  any  of  your 
readers  may  recognise  the  enclosed  portrait,  and  if 
they  have  any  idea  of  the  name  of  the  artist  and 
where  the  picture  is  now.  I  trust  I  am  not  incDii- 
veniencing  you,  and  that  you  can  obHge  me. 

■V'liurs  \ery  truly,   F.  C.  Strange. 

Unidentikied  Portrait  (No.  loi). 

Dear  Sfr, — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  assist  me 
in  ascertaining 
the  subject  and 
painter  of  t  h  e 
portrait  of  which 
I  send  photo- 
graph. 

Vours  truly. 
Enquirer. 

Portrait  ok 

COLOXEI, 

Phillips. 

Sir, — In  tin- 
Royal  Academy 
E.xhibition  of 
IiSji  there  was 
a  [)ortrait  by 
Thomas  Foster, 
ti e s  c  r  i  b  e  d  as 
"Colonel  Phil- 
lil)s,  one  of  the 
few  gentlemen 
now  living  who 
sailed  with  Cap- 
tain Cook."  I 
should  be  glad  to 
know  where  the 
portrait  is. 
Vours   faithfully, 

Henry  A. 
Iohnston. 


(IOO) 


J^e  I'ortrait  ok  Bishop  Imsher  (\o.  63, 
October  Numher). 
■'^iR. — Vour  correspondent  .Mr.  (1.  P.  Legard  must 
be  unaware  that  Foxe's  Booh  of  Martyrs  is  a  work 
manifestly  polemical  in  character  and  often  legendary 
ill  its  matter,  or  he  would  not  reconmiend  the  en- 
quirer re  the  above-mentioned  portrait  to  t;o  to  it  for 
reliable  information.  For  authentic  details  regarding 
the  bishop's  life,  your  en<iuirer  might  consult  the 
MS.   volume  Arundel,    fj2,    in   the-    Hrilish   Museum, 

wluTein  he  will 
find  an  almost 
cont  em  porary 
life  of  Fisher  by 
Dr.  Hall.  .Some 
\(i  1  u  m  es  pu  b- 
lished  by  the 
Record  Office, 
entitled  Letters 
and  Papers  of 
Henry  ////., 
also  i  n  c  I  u  d  e 
much  interesting 
matter  referring 
t  o  hi  111.  B  rid- 
ge tl's  Life  of 
fisher  (  Hums  \- 
( )ates)  is  a  con- 
lise  biogra])iiy 
d  r a  w  n  fro  m 
lln-se  and  other 
original  sources, 
.mil  would,  no 
doubt.containall 
the  particulars 
vou  r  enqui  rer 
might  desire  to 
know.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to 
him  to  know 
that  t  h  e  r  e  i  s 
no  re  co  r d  o  f 
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Hiilln'in    liaviiiL;   ])aintc(l  anv   ])(irtrait    nf  tlie   l)isli(>|i.  lu-r   in   rarlv  days,    and    he   ddcs    mH    think   th.it   the 

hilt  twij  nriginal  red  i  halk  ski-trhi-s  h\    him   ^\i^t.  imr  Adi  laidr    ]i(irtrait   rcscnii)lrs   his  gran(hiiothcr.        Ht- 

ill   the    Rii\al  ( 'nllriticm  at    Windsur,  the  iitller  in  the  ha--  cnnipared   it   with   a   ])h<it(i,L;rajih   nf  the   nld    hidv. 

I'.ritish  Miiseiini.  Ilntli   he  and    I    umild    \er\    iiiui  li    hke   t<i    kimw    the 

N'oiirs   taithhilly,    IC.    S.    SnTON  hisloiv   of   the    Adelaidi-    |iietiire.    and    h'<\\    it    'Dines 

( Issy-les-.MciuHneau\,  l-'ranee).  t(i   he    discriiied   as   a    purtrait   nl    .Mrs.    lie.UL;.        Ilie 

Mciunir  of  Mrs.  Bi\i;.K  \^^is  written   in    Kiniu^s.  \\here 

L'.MIil.M  IIII.Ii      I'llRJk.MT    (Xo.     77,     X(l\  l-.MIll-.k  ■  1       .  ■.  r  1 

''  \uur  eui  respnndeiit  sa\s  It  was  Iciunil. 


1  am.  Vdiir  obetheiit  servant.  A.  \'.  liEr.i; 


Xl'MllEK) 

I  li  \K    .^IK.--L'niilcntiried    ]jieture    Ni>.    77    in    iht 
Ni/veiiil)er    ( J  i.\Miis-,Kri:    is    the     purtniit     (if     |(ihn 

(  asimir.   King  <i|  1  Hhind,  wlien  (  .ir(hnal.  ' 

N.iiirs  very  truly,  ('.\simik   l'k/vi;ysi  awski.  '"  ^f^   Sir.  — .\t   hrst  sight  this  eyideiuly   fine  work 

reminds    me   1  il    that   i<\    \\  ilh.ini    llu.ire.    R..\..  abmil 

I'Ml.rMnn.ii    INirtrait   (No.   .S^  i.  whom  "  ( ;.  S."  m.i)  le.irn  ,dl  hmn  iii\  memoir  in  Xolfi 

Sir.       In     reply     tu     yuiir      eorrespundent.      .\laliel  <ui(/  (^>iii  rits  nf    lleiemher.   T.Sii;.   .md    l.inii.iry.   i8()4. 

Iiitheriiigh.iiii     f  .\dil.iide).     1     h.ixe    tn    sa\'    that    the  The  nnte  as  tn  W'edgw 1.  lHiue\er.  inelines  nie  mure 

portrait  -~he  has  dues  iKit  reseml.li-  the  poilr.iit   in   the  in    'I'hiim.is    Ihids.pii,    wnli    the    marked    intiiieiiee    of 

N.ilional     I'ortr.iil    (  l.illery    in     lalinlnirgh.      I    .1111    .i  Re\nolds  (his  ]iiipil)  ,d>oiil  this  work,      .\g.iiii,  as   to 

great-grand-on  ol   the-  l.idy,  and  possess  the  oil-eoloiir  artist,  w  h\  not  (  'ote-..  R,.\..  with  the  assist, mi  e  of  I'eter 

portrait   liy   llonnar.  dated  jtine  2()tli.   lS.);,.  of  whieh  I'mns,   K..\.,  m  this  draiiery?-"      .\s  to  who  llie  portr.nt 

the    Inilian    ink    drawing    in    the    N'.itional     I'urlrait  is  of,   this  would   he  ,1   question    more  for    .Mr.   Wedg- 

( l.illiry  liere  is  a  copy.       1    sint    the    I  )e(  eiiilier  ( 'ii\-  wood    to    soKi,    for    with    the    st,ituette    ,ind    iiuerled 

NolssKiR    to  a  grandson   of  the   lady,  who   often   saw  howl  we  liaye  a  guide  lo  the  proli.iLiility  ol    its  heing 

I()2 


Nofrs   ami   0/ierics 


iNIDKN  ririKIi      POKTKAII 


one  of  the  ])artiRr.s  ot  his  cilil  tiriii  at  Etruria — 
Bentley,  T.  Brierly,  or  Flaxman,  R.A.  If  the  last- 
named,  who  was  Josiah  Wedgwood's  tlecorative  artist, 
sending  him  figures  from  Italy,  "(i.  S.  "  might  see  the 
two  portraits  oi  him  by  Romney  and  Henry  Hnward, 
R.A.,  in  the  National  Portrait  ("lallery.  A  most 
interesting  possession. 

\'ours  faithfully, 

Hauoi.d  .Mai,f;t  (Colontl). 

i>Ei.Ys   Portrait  ok   Mrs.   Brett. 
Mrs.  Booth  is  writing  to  The  Con.\oisselr  to  ask 
whether  the  portrait  by  Sir  Peter   I.ely  of  Mrs.  Brett 
has   been  engraved,  and   if  it   is  possible  to  find  out 
where    the    portrait    is. 

Publisher  ok  a  Book. 
Dear    Sir,  —  \\"e   are   anxious   to   trace   a    book 
issued  about  a  vear  ago  eonuiining  an  account  of  .Miss 


Ki'nnedy  ami  lu-r  brothers,  whose  portrait  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds,  but  have  lieen 
unsuccessful  in  our  search.  Can  you  help  us  in  anv 
way  ?     Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 

We  are.  dear  sir,  vours  faithfiillv. 

HlliH     l\K.K>     1,111. 

Unide.ntieieu  Portrait  (No.  103). 
I  )ear  .Sir, — 'J'he  picture  from  which  the  accom- 
panying photograph  has  been  taken  was  bought  by 
me  in  .August,  1913,  in  a  small  sho|)  in  N'ew])ort 
Pagnell,  ]5uck.s.  The  picture  was  thin  in  a  terrible 
condition  from  dirt  and  damj),  but  1  am  assured  liy 
an  ex|)ert  that  it  is  an  undoubted  anti(iue,  in  its 
original  frame.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  painter,  and  also,  if  po>sibk-.  the 
name  of  the  lady.  I  believe  the  picture  came  out 
of  Xorthami)t()nshire. 

N'ours  faithfullv.    I.ii.ian  M.  Lk\  i. 
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Unu'I-.ntiuki) 

I'dRTKAIT 

(Nil.  lo^l. 
l)i;.\K  SiK, — 1  am 
sending  you  Irtc- 
witli  the-  pliotograph 
(if  a  jiicturc  suld  to 
nic  as  lulnngini; 
t"  iIk-  "  I.aurL-ncf 
>ch(Hjl.  and  slmiild 
In-  nin>l  grateful  if 
any  (if  tin;  rt^-adcrs  (if 
The  CdNNdis^Ki  k 
ciiuld  identify  same, 
and  let  me  know  if 
it  is  an  (ji'iginal  m 
a  eiipv.  "  ( 'ir(i\(  • 
land  '  Is  quite  (lis- 
lini  I  nil  the  eanvas. 
liut  whether  il 
^tan(K  fur  the  nanir 
(if  arli'-t.  family,  nr 
|ilai c  I  ha\e  nil 
idea.  The  pieture 
measures  j;  I    in.   h\' 

45  i'l- 

^■llur^  faithftdly, 
I.  M.  .M((". 


(lO;)        INUiKN  I  11' nai      I'ciKlKMI 


Uniiikntii-ied 
I'aixtixcs 

(Nds.    104    AMI    105). 

1)KAR     ."^ii-;, 1 

should  be  gla(.l  if  any 
( if  vc  )ur  reatiers  would 
advise  me  as  to  the 
artist  and  suhjeet  (jf 
the  pictures  of  which 
I  send  \ou  herewith 
photographs  (these 
are  oil  paintings), 
rile  one  witil  the 
>ingle  t'lgure  mea- 
sures 2  ft.  ()  in.  wide 
liy  ^  ft.  7  in.  in 
depth,  and  the  one 
with  several  figures 
measures  2  It.  (;  in. 
wide  by  j;  ft.  in 
depth.  In  eonelu- 
sion,  I  ma\"  say  that 
these  pictures  are  un- 
douliledlv  very  old. 
Thanking  you  in 
anticipation. 

N'l.urs  faithhilU. 

\\  .  |.\\'li,M(iKI',(  'oOK. 
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Set  of  Jugs  in 
Brown  Earthen- 
ware, made  fifty 
years  ago  at  the 
Manor  Potteries, 
Eccleshill, 
Bradford,  Yorks. 


To  many  punplc  in  the  village  of  lu'closhill,  near 
Bradford,  in  the  AVest  Riding  of  \'orksiiire,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  why  the  jjresent 
lirick works  are  called  potteries, 
but  the  latter  name  was  gi\en  to 
it  when  all  forms  of  the  potter's 
art  Were  made  there,  both  from  a 
domestic  and  artistic  effect. 

The  industry  at  the  time  found 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  peo])le,  and  the 
(juarry  from  where  the  clay  was  got  was  of  a  rich 
description,  .suitable  in  every  way  for  getting  the  best 
effeet.s  on  the  things  made.  But  the  potter  has  left 
the  district,  and  the  only  remains  of  the  beautiful 
brown  glazed  pitchers  and  jugs  that  were  formed  there 
are  those  which  every  now  and  again  (■olle<-tors  can 
[jick  up  in  outlandish  places,  and  those  treasured  by 
the  villagers  as  having  been  made  at  these  potteries. 
The  three  shown  in  the  illustration  are  exiim|iles 
of  what  was  tlone  orii;inallv  at  tile   .Manor   Potteries. 


The  .\l,in(jr  IVjtteries  mentioned  are  some  three 
miles  out  of  tiie  city  of  Bradford,  and  they  were  at 
one  time  a  thriving  pottery,  though  at  the  present 
time  liricks  only  are  made  there,  the  [Xitter's  art 
ha\ing  been  gi\eii  up  some  fortv-si.\  \ears  ago  due  to 
two  factor.s.  namely,  (i)  the  demand  for  bricks  .md 
lire-clay,  (2)  the  lack  of  skilled  workers  for  the 
artistic  goods. 

Lr  till  17-7  Hogarth  was  known  onlv  .is  an 
engraver,  but  abmU  this  time  took  lo  oil  painting. 
His  earliest  pictures  were  designs 
f(jr  mas(|uerade  licket.s,  of  which 
/'//<■  Laus;///;tjr  .liiilience  was  one. 
It  represents  the  interior  of  pari 
of  a  theatre,  [jcrhaps  Hrury  Lane. 
In  those  days  orange  women  were  not  only  allowed 
outside  but  also  inside  the  theatre.  The  |)icture  is 
IKJW  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  .M,  .\.  ( loUlNtein.  of 
.^t.  Louis.  .\lo..  L'..S..\. 


"  The  Laughing 
Audience," 
painted  by 
Wm.   Hogarth, 

about   1730 
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'I'm,  wiirk-labli-  illii>lr,ilril   rjn   tiic  ii|)|i(isiii-   pa;;c.-   In 
ol    ^a^lll■■Acl(>ll   and    ol    tli(_-    1  li-ii|ili-wliil('    |irriiicl.   as    is 
(li'lloti-d    liv    til"    r  I  c^a  n  1    shaped 
K-i^s.      (  )ri;4i  na  ll\    ben  la  t  h    t  In- 
drawrrs  llicrr  was  a  wurk-hag.  Iivit 


Satin-wood 
Work-t.ibic  and 
Marquctcrie 

Writing  Bureau  ''''-^  '^  ""^^  niissin-.  Th,  otlur 
|mir,  a  walniil  niai"'|Uftcrir  lad\  s 
writiiiL;  liuriau,  on  s,|nai-i  niuiddcd  U-^s  and  crnss 
Iraniiiiii,  is  ul  ilir  piiind  ul  iln-  sci und  ('liailcs.  'I'Ir- 
iiiteriiir  i  cmtains  ii;^lii  small  dra\Mis  uiili  man  |iiil(rif 
fVoiits  to  mat'li  iliL-  ;4ciur,cl  udik. 

"  Portrait  of   Her  Majesty  Queen   Charlotte  with 
the  Princess  Royal."     Canvas,  HH  in.  by  58  in. 

Sl-hAKIM.    ol     lliis    |)ii  Uirr.     laonrl    (   iisl.     M.\.<)., 
(ihsrrves     that:  —  ■•Inunis    ('oirs    was    tin-    son   of 
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l\.ol)(ii  ('(ilcs,  an  liisli  apotliicarN  in  London.  He- 
lifcamc  a  pii|ni  ol  (iconic  Kna]ilon.  tin-  portrait 
painter,  and  undrr  liim  learnt  to  dni\x  |iortraits  m 
ira\on.  a  stvie  in  i\liiili  lie  partanlarh  exrelled. 
Man\'  ol  Ills  portraits  m  oil  were  of  L;reat  eNi'cllencc, 
and  Were  panned  in  ri\ali\  of  Sir  loshiia  Reynolds. 
I  or  a  time  he  was  the  lashuin  at  London  and  at  liatli. 
( 'oles  was  a  imiiiliii  of  the  liK  (irporated  Soeiet\'  of 
.\nists,  and  one  nf  the  se(('dini;  artists  who  formed 
the  original  memhers  of  the  Roval  .\eadeiiiv  at  its 
foundation,  17'iS.  ije  died  premalmeh'  in  1770  at 
Kielmiond,  111  .Surre\ .  I  lis  brother.  S.imiiel  (  'oles,  was 
a  miniature  painter. 

"'rilcre  are  t\Mi  e\eellent  eraVoll  porlr.Uts  ol 
I'riiK  iss  Louisa  .uid  I'rineess  ( 'proline  .Matild.i.  the 
daULjIiters    of    l-rederiik.     I'liiice    of    Wales,    now    at 
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Notes 


"  Portrait  of 
M.  Charles 
Alexandre  de 
Calonne  " 


The  same  authority  says  of  tlic  Portrait  of 
M.  Cliarlfs  .llexaitdre  de  Calonne  (canvas,  6i  in. 
hs  51;^  in.): — "  iMarie  IvOiiisc  Elisa- 
beth Vig^e  was  one  of  the  few 
female  artists  wiio  in  anv  coimtry 
attained  to  the  front  rank  of  her 
profession.  She  was  born  in  Paris, 
and  showed  iier  artistic  powers  quite  early  in  life. 
-She  married  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  I.e  Brun,  a  jiictiire 
collector  and  dealer,  and  was  thus  able  to  study  the 
works  of  the  best  masters.  On  her  return  to  Paris 
she  became  the  fashion  as  a  portrait  painter,  but 
her  fame  rests  to  a  great  extent  on  the  jjatronage 
extended  tn  her  by  the  ([uei-n,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
the  numerous  portraits  which  she  was  able  to  paint 
of  the  ([ueen  before  the  royal  family  was  engulfed  in 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  this  way 
Madame  Le  Brun  has  to  some  extent  left  lur  mark 
u])on   historv. 

"  .\mong  her  sitters  and  her  intimate  friends  was 
that  brilliant  and  dangerous  courtier  and  statesman. 
Charles  Alexandre  de  Calonne.  (iossip  did  not 
scrupk'  to  couple  their  names  in  a  scandalous  con- 
nection,  Ijut   there   was  not    the  slis^htest   foundation 
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Windsor  Castle.  A  fine  double  portrait  of  the  same 
two  princesses,  at  full  length,  is  in  Buckingham 
Palace. 

"The  queen  is  seated  at  full  length  with  the  infant 
Princess  Royal  asleep  on  her  lap.  The  queen  holds 
up  her  finger  to  command  silence,  lest  the  child 
should  be  awakened.     Signed,  F.  Cotes,  J'xt.,  176J. 

"H.R.H.  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda.  Princess 
Royal,  was  born  at  Buckingham  House  on  Sep- 
tember 2yth,  1766,  and  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Ceorge  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  In  May,  1797. 
she  was  married  to  Frederick  William  ("harles. 
Prince  of  W'urtemburg,  who  became  king  in  1S06. 
She  survived  him  and  died  in  182S.  This  [lainting 
was  engraved  by  William  Wynne  Ryland  and  pub- 
lished in  July,  1770.  This  portrait  was  formerly  in 
the  White  1  )rawing  Room  at  Windsor  Castle,  where 
it  had  been  reduced  to  the  size  of  50J  in.  by  405  in. 
in  order  to  fill  a  prescribed  space  u|)on  the  walls,  the 
folded  portions  being  turned  back.  On  the  accession 
of  King  Edward  \T1.  the  picture  was  removed,  and 
the  canvas  repaired  and  restored  to  its  original  size. 
The  restored  painting  was  then  placed  in  the  private 
sitting-room  of  H.M.  Queen  .\lexandra. 

"  Cotes  executed  .some  reduced  versions  of  this 
group  in  pastel.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  another  is  in 
the  possession  of  the    Duke  of   Northumberland." 
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I  he  C  '(>////(>/sS('//r 


tor  tliL-  ch.ir;_'i'.  (  aliinnr 
wa-.  knciwn  in  hr  Irivo- 
ious  ami  miscru|nil(nis, 
tliougli  cluwrand  auda- 
cious, i'crliaps  Louis 
X\  I.  niadi-  no  yit-atir 
iiii--takr  ill  an  whin  in 
I  7N  ^  111-  ajiponUcd  ( 'a- 
loniu-  to  l)r  ( 'onirolK-r- 
("iincral  of  I'lnanrc. 
Thr  statu  of  tllr  loyal 
L-\(lu-(|iiiT  was  almost 
di.-s])iratr.  and  it  lux-dtd 
a  man  with  llir  ilarini; 
ot  ( 'aloiiiif  to.issumethc 
R-s])onsiliilities  attacliL-d 
to  thr  post.  I'lohalilv 
no  linanricT  could  ha\e 
succcfdcd  in  rctlicv- 
inn  1  lu-  situation,  .nid 
(  aloiinc  ccrtainh'  did  his  ln-st  to  s.i\r  the  kinL;  Irom 
li.nikruptc  y.  Hut  the  loans  .ind  taxation  ncccssarv 
lor  this  purpose  were  constantiv  increasing;.  ( 'alonne 
Uiit  more  and  more  n-ckless.  He  ne\er  enjo\eil  the 
conlideiice  ol  the  people,  who  clamoured  tor  the 
reiall  ol  Xeeker.  the  Swiss  t'inanc  ier.  Winn  ('alonne 
tell  trom  power  in  lySy  he  had  iloiie  more  to 
preimote  the  ensuing;  re\olution  than  an\  other 
statesman,  and  his  sulisequeiit  attempts  to  justilv 
himself  only  shitted  the  I  ilanie  .ind  n.sponsihilitv  on 
to  the  unturtunate  kiiiu.  I'Ortun.itelv  for  himself, 
("alonne  esca|ied  l(]    Lnnland   hetore   the  furv  cjf  the 
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late  seventeenth  or 
earl  y  ei  g  h  t  ee  n  t  h 
century  style,  and  the 
reser\'es  on  the  border 
are  over  gla/e  enamel, 
in  rather  dull  shades, 
and  are  evidentlv  a 
(  h  inese  attempt  at 
drawini;  lutropean  suh- 
jects.  Portugal,  from 
its  \  erv  earlv  connec- 
tion with  the  East. 
IS  the  home  (d  manv 
rarities  in  ])orcelain 
not  to  lie  found  else- 
where. I  hope  that 
vou  will  I- on  side  r  the 
photograph  i  nterestini; 
enough  to  pulilish  in 
your    magazine,  and 

possibly  some  of  your  readers  can  throw  some  light 

on   the   matter. 

TllF,  chance-lound  relic  of  Ingone  days  has  more 
appeal  to  the  student  n(  archx'olo^y  than  the  lietter 
|)reser\ed  specimen  which  lacks  a 
history,  tor  it  is  this  ap])eal  that 
causes  a  seemingiv  wortliless  oliject 
to  suddenly  attain  peculiar  interest  in  the  eves  of  the 
connoisseur. 

By  the  historv  of  such   tinds  we   mean,   of  course, 
an  aceounl  of  its  iliscovcrv  in  some  unexjiected  place. 


Some  Curious 
Relics 


re\c)lution    began,    or   he    would    h.i\c   i  i  rtainlv   been  lor  the  old  associations — and  \erv  grim   indeed   must 

one   ot'   its    tirst    \ictiins.  some  of  them  ha\"e  been — are  hist  beviaid   recall.       It' 

••'I'his  ])ortrait  was   painted    bv  M.ul.inu    I.e    llrun  these  ri  li(  s  could  onlv  s|ieak  and  tell  us  what  sudden 

in  1  7S4.  and  exhibited   at   the   Salon    in    lyS:;.   when  impulse  caused  a  man  to  thrust  his  rapier  or  gauntlet 

( "alonne  was  al   the   height   ot   his   jiower.  and    .\ldlle.  mto  some  crack  where  thiv  would   he  untouched  tor 

Scjphie    .\rnould.    the    1  elebrated    singer,    s.iid    of    it  centuries,  their  stories  would  ]irove  stirring  reading, 
iestingly    that    '.Madame    I.e     llrun    lui    a    ((mpe-    les  Such  a  relic   is  in   the   |)ossession   of   .Mrs.   1  l.iwson 

j.nubes,  atin  i|u'il  reste  en  |il.i(  i-.'      It  was  brought    by  Scott,    ilreiit   House,    Penrith,   ("umberland.      It   is  a 

('alonne  to  I-'.ngland.  and   |iass(  d  into  tin-   possession  se\enteenth-i~entury  gauntlet  of  leather,  sadlv  decayed, 
of  the  I'rini  e  Regent  at  Cullon   House.       It  was   sub- 
se(|uentlv  removed  to   Windsor  (J.islle,  win  re   it    now 
haims  in  the  lorridor." 


whii  h  w.is  touiid  hidden  in  the  ih.Uch  ol  ■"  The  .Moat," 

bisworney,   (ilamorganshire,   on   .\ugust    17th,    1864. 

When  discovered,  the  glove  was   stufl'ed  full   of  coins 

re])resenting    each    reign    trom    l'liili|i   ami    Marv    to 

I  sKNii  herewith  a  photoLiraph  of  a  curious  Chinese         ("harles    ].,    imlusive.        What    a    romance    might    be 

plate  lielonging  to  .1  Iru  ml  ot   mine  in    I'ortiigal.  who         wo\  en  .iroiuul  this  decavetl  si  rap  ot  leather,  doubtless 

i  .  anxious  to  obtain  an  opinion  on         the   ]iropert\    of   some   fuuilivt-    royalist    In    the   great 


Curious  Chinese 
Plate 


it.      It  h.is  lieen  shown  to  the  best 
experts    in    .Manchester,   but    none 
I    theui  fan  re(o^nisl■   it    as    like   aimhinii   they  have 


ci\il  war.  who  had  hidden  all  his  ax.iil.iblc  cash  in 
It  with  .1  \uw  |o  returning  later  wlun  pursuit  liad 
I'eased,   and   thi.ii   .noinn   aw,i\    lo   hue   his  de.nh.   or. 


seen  belorc.      'I  he  si/e  is  ij^  inches,  and  the  material  a  wurse  still,  tin-  plantations. 

iiea\y  liorcel.nn.     'I'lie  desi;.;n  of  the  Imrder  terra-cotta  Old  country  cottages  h.ixe  ottcn  yielded  up.  in  tile 

p.nnting  under  the  Lila/e.  the  cintre  desi.,;n  of  I'.uropean         course  ol  repair,  sei  rets  which   lia\e  been  guarded  as 
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ffi'rtlH    irt    fits    eV/af:    (S'VxiK.-:    n'h'irf   nf-fli   rriuriri 
n'OvKo-      L'lue.n.    '^'Ar-ef  ri^'f    ri.-«^  (     a^ni    i^SrtCi<i> 


CllAKAllKK     OIVKN     TO     A     SOLDI 

jealously  as  the  proverbial  family  skeleton,  some  of 
the  "finds"  made  in  this  way  bein;^  most  instructive. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  a  carved 
ivory  powder-flask,  found  in  the  upi)er  wall  ot  a 
house  at  ("jlastonbury  in  iS,v?.  which  is  thought  to 
have  belonged  to  someone  connected  with  the  rebel 
army  under  Monmouth,  which  sustained  such  a 
crushing   defeat  at  Sedgenioor. 

This  valuable  relic,  which  is  carved  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  nude  female  figure  supporting  a  cornu- 
copia, is  not  quite  complete,  for  the  silver  mountings. 
stam[)ed  with  a  curoiict,  have  vanished,  although  they 
were  intact  when  the  piece  was  found.  The  flask  is 
at  present  in  the  ("ilastonbury  .Museum. 

A  sentimentalist  miiiht  find  some  food  for  reflection 


K.u    i;v   CAITAIN    rn-EK    IN    1673 

in  the  carving  de.scribed,  which  would  almost  seem 
to  have  ironical  reference  to  the  plentv  and  good 
forliinc  which  so  seldom  seemed  to  dance  attendance 
on  the  luckk'ss  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Mr.  ('.  R.  !!.  liarrett,  the  ]>lsse\  historian,  tells  how 
a  traveller  in  a  village  near  Naseby  witnessed  the 
following  inci<lent : — Whilst  passing  a  cottage  of  which 
the  thatch  was  being  removed,  three  rapiers  were 
brought  to  ligiit.  They  were  of  early  sexenteenlh 
century  date,  two  of  them  being  boys'  swords.  I'er- 
haps  the  property  of  a  father  and  his  two  sons,  they 
had,  on  account  of  their  <[uality,  bt'en  thrust  away 
during  the  great  rout  which  followed  the  battle,  as 
being  of  too  incriminating  a  nature  to  be  retained 
with  safetv. 
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The  Co////(>iss('//r 

Interesting  Document  of  the  Period  of  Charles  I.  article  nn  Chinese  art   lakes,  in   the  coinse  of  which 

Thuoi'ch    the   iiiurlrsv  i>\    Mr.  William     T.  I'iper.  the    writer    stated    tliat    a    thorough    examination    of 

of  Beekenhani,  we  are  enabled  to  L;i\c  a  n|iiii(lurli(iii  ('hinese    ''old    masters"   in    some   of  the    Eiiro[)ean 

of  an    interesting  doiument  of  the  (_'harles    I.  peiiod,  museiniis  might  [>rovide  surprising  revelations, 

iiamelv  a   soliiier's  (haraeter,  given  bv  ( 'aptain    I'iper  In  the  opinion  of  the  few  who  are  competent  to 

in  tile  year  I'ly^.  judge,  he  stys,  the  present-day  standard  of  Chinese 

art  is  low,  while  within  the  last  decade  the  market  for 

'rHi'.   most  valuable  and  well-known   collections  of  ( 'hine.se  art  work  of  all  kinds  lia.s  extensively  widened. 

ihe   late   tSarnn  Albert  \ (in    Oppenheini   will    be   sold  Cenuine    enthusiasts    and    connoisseurs     have    been 

b\  auction  this  autumn  (7/ /I'lvZ/y/,  ui  joined  by  hundreds  of  small  collectors,  equally  as 
Sale  at  Berlin  i,  i  ,  i  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  i  ■  '■  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  •  ' 
of  the  Art  Kudolph  Lepke  s  .sale-rooms,  under  enthusiastic,  but  perhaps  meagrely  equipped  m  ex- 
Collection  ''"^'  '  ommon  direction  of  the  two  pert  knowletlge.  Agents  have  therefore  ransacked 
of  the  late  limis — Hugo  Helbing  of  Muniili  the  country  for  things  to  complete  |)rivate  collections 
Baron  Albert  .md  Rudolph  Le|ike's  Kunst-  and  overflow  into  the  auction-rooms  of  l'>uro|)e  and 
von  Oppenheim     .\u.  tions-Haus  of   IVrlni.  America. 

a\  Coin                              .,.,      ,-                            .         ,      ,  ,,,,       ,  .,  ■            ,                                ,                                  1-1 

,^   ,          .                         1  he  tirsl  part  <  ontams  the  tamous  1  he  (  hinese  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and   with 
(Cologne) 

picture  (  iilleetion  b\   the  masters   of  their  inborn  courtesy  and  desire  to   please,  thev   lia\e 

ihe  liltecnth  to  the  seventeenth  I  entur\.      The  master-  been    loath   to   discourage    the    new   zeal    for   the   iii- 

piece    ol    I'euus   ('hristus    imist    be    mentioned   first;  gathering  of  artistic  treasures.      When   the   su|jpl\'  of 

besides,  there   is  ,i  great   number  of  other  remarkable  ''old  masters"  in  pictures,  bron/e,  and  porcelain  began 

Works  by  (Jueinin  .Massys,  ( lerard  1  )a\  id,  Reiiilirandt,  to    diminish,  imaiis    were   invente^l    for    replenishing 

I'r.nis  Hals.  Rubens,  I'ieter  de  Hooch,  Van  I.)yck.  Hob-  the    stork,    .ind    the    work    has    been    brought    to    a 

bema,   Ruisdael,   laii  Sleen,  Terborgh,  Teniers,  Cuijp.  fine  .irt.       Tliere  are   crowds  of  artists  at   work   uiion 

Ihe   second   part   consists  ol    Oppenheim's  objects  pictures    destined    tor   sale    as    "old    masters"  of  all 

ol  art,  as  his  collection  of  jugs,  stained-glass  w  indows  the    great    periods    in    ('hinese    art.        The    industry 

ol     the     e.irly    Cotliie     jieriod,     sculjitures,     Limoges  thrives  at    .Shanghai    in    the    breiich    concession,   and 

enamels,   furniture,   iti'.  other    centres    are    boorhow,    ."^haohsing,    \"angcliow. 

Dr.  bode  has  undenakcn  to  compose  the  catalogue  and   Soochow.      .Shanghai   ami    I'eking  are   the  chief 

ol  the  pictures,  ,ind  1  Ir.  mhi  baike  that  of  the  objects  distrilniting  centres. 

"I  ■irl-  (_'opper    and    zinc    are    used   in    pla(  e    of    the    old 

bron/e   composed   of  -old.    siher,   and   other   metals. 

()\i.    ot    the    fim-st    collei-tions   of  Chinese   curios.  In     addition     to     the     use     ol     ai  ids,    other    means, 

consisting  ol  scrolls,  brasses,  bronzes,  iiictuies,  porce-  ]ieculiarlv     ('hinese,     are    adopted    to     produce    the 

,,,  ,           ^      .           ''li"-   chin,i-ware,    jade  ornaments,  eflerl     ol     am'.        The     iimtalioiis     .in-     so     cleverly 

Chinese  Curios                                             "  ,    .                    ' 

III.,    luis    |ust    been    sidd    to    His  Imishi.'d    thai    the    deceittion    can    onlv     In-    observed 

koyal    Highness  till    (rnwii  I'rinceof  Sweden,  writes  alter    long    ai  i  |iiaintaiii  i;    with    genuine   old    bronzes. 

an  occasional   conlnbutoi    Irom    llombav.      The   ])ur-  ( 'onsei|uenll\,  the   work    meets   with   a   readv  sale  at 

ch.ase  price   is  ^{,50.000.      'I'he   collection,  whic  h  w.is  good    piicL-s,  and  much   of  it    is   .a    preseiu    receiving 

g.ithered    at    Tiinl.in    and    oilier    places   during   the  the    homage    in    fairope    wliiili    em]ihaticallv   is    not 

boxer  troubles,  (  anie  Irom   (he   Imperial    i'alace  and  due   to   it. 

other  building-,  at    I'eking,  and   was  secured    liy   Mr.  iUil   this  reference   to   ilu    shadier   side  of  Chinese 

I'..  .\.  Sirelilneck,  an  ofhcial  on  tin-  Sliangh.n    staff  of  "  ail  "  sin  ,u  Id  not  be  allowed  lo  coinev  too  pessi  mist  ic 

the  Chinese   Marine  Customs.        Ihe  lolleition,  some  a    pii  lure.       \Ci\    line    work    is    still    being    produced. 

of  the  reliis  of  whidi   are    hundreds   of  years   old,   is  for    example,     two     of     the     most     l.imous     (."hinese 

well  known  to  connoisseurs,  and  has  attracted  a  L;reat  .iilists  i  if  t(,-d,i\ — ih,-  hm,  \\,,,,s — .iie  now  nsidiiit  in 

(leal  of  .itteiilion  from  dealers  and  travellers.      ( )ne  nf  Shanghai.        both    are    landscape    .irtisls.    .md    much 

the-  conditions  of  the  s.ile  is  that   llie   collection   is   to  of  their   work    is   111   llie   style    of   the    masters    of  ihe 

remain  intact  and  is  lo   be   known   as   the   Strehlneck  Sung    dynaslv'    (1)60-1127).       Their    work,    il    is   con- 

collei  lion.      Mr.  Mri.lilni  i  k  is  going  to  wrile  ,1  liisiory  sidered    by   experts,   will   stand   the   test    of  lime.      It 

ot  the  relics.  should    be  added    llial    the   majoritv   of  aiithenlic   old 

Ajiropus  the  subj.-i  t    of  Chinese   curios,  the    .Wi////  Chinese    picluies  i;,i  (,,    lap.ni,    Tokio    being   a    better 

('///;/((     llenild    leicntlv     |iublislied     ,m     interestin-.i  market    than    London,    I'aiis,   or    llerlin. 
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I'RdHABLY  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  the  illustrations  to  the  sumptuous 
folio  \olume  on  The  Art  of  Botticelli 
form  an  even  more  important  factor 
of  its  contents  than  even  his  letter- 
press. One  may  indeed  pass  over  the 
frontispiece  somewhat  lightly,  as  re- 
gards its  connection  with  the  great 
Florentine  artist,  for  however  much 
an  original  signed  etching  of  Mr. 
Muirhead  Hone  may  be  prized,  its  theme,  A  Tiisinn 
Farm  near  Botticelli's  Birthplace,  is  only  indirect!)-  con- 
nected with  the  contents  of  the  volume,   and  the  ])latc 
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might  be  transferred  to  a  frame — an  honour  which  it  well 
deserves — without  diminishing  tlie  interest  of  the  book. 
The  other  twenty-three  plates,  all  in  colour,  come  within 
a  different  category,  for  they  constitute  what  is  perhaps 
the  finest  series  of  reproductions  after  ISotticelli's  greater 
works  that  has  yet  been  issued.  They  are  rich  in  tone 
without  being  garish,  and  give  the  colour-quality  and 
feeling  of  the  originals  with  singular  success.  The 
comparatively  large  scale  on  which  they  are  executed  — 
the  plates  average  about  nine  inches  by  eight  inches 
each,  without  including  the  margin  -makes  them  of 
sufficient  im|xirtance  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
records  of  form  and  colour  ;  they  are  beautiful  pictures 
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III  tln-nisil\(~.  and  to  those  whip  h.ue  imt  oppdrtuiiity 
to  sec  liotticcUi's  originals  in  the  \anoiis  continental 
,ualleries.  thoy  should  constitute  a  \aluable  c]iitonie  ol 
his  jiiiintiui;. 

Mr.   liinyon  h.is  not  attcni|)tetl  to  ;^i\e  U'^  a  new  hie  ol 
liottiielli.      As  he  points  out  in  hi--  ])ierace,  Mr.   ]ierl)ert 
llorne   has  so  thoroughly  exploretl    the    records  ol    the 
artist's  career  as  to  leave   little   scope   for  later  workers 
in  the  same  field  of  research.      Mr.  Binyon's  book,  as  is 
im|)lied  by  its  sub-title,  "An  Essay  in  Pictorial  Criticism," 
is  chiefly  ile\oted  to  formulating  an  estimate  of  Botticelli's 
work  in  its  relation  to  the  art  of  his  time  and  to  modern 
feeliui;  and  criticism.      At  the  outset  Mr.   liinyon  is  faced 
with  an  enii;ina.      The  messa,i;e  to  which  ISotticelli  ij;a\e 
utterance   was  acc:epted   by  his  contemporaries,  and  then 
became    meaningless    to    future    generations,    until    tin- 
Knglish   of  the   late   \'ictorian   era   rediscoxTred   its  truth 
and  fieaut\'.      How  ciMiipletely  the  intUieiice  of  Botticelli's 
art  had  lapsed  in  the  meanwhile  w,e>  shown   by  a  remark 
made  by  a  critic  concerning  the  picture  of   I,<i  Diit'lilla 
attributed  to  the  painter.       The  suggestion  \\,is  ha/.inlrd 
that  the  picture  might  be  a  modern  work.      '"If  so.  "  s.iid 
the  critic,  "it  i-.  liy  a  nineteenth-century  hand  ;  it  iiiiist 
either  be  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  nineteenth:  nothing 
between."     Mr.   liinyon  comments,  "  It  took  no  thought 
to  re.di/e  at   once  the  truth   of  this   remark,  "  and  aihK, 
"^'et   how   Mugul.ir  this  is,    th.it    three    whole    centuries 
should  el. ipse  during   uhich   it   w.is   i_|uite    inconcei\  .ible 
that   a    p. lintel    should    feel,    and    see.    .ind    draw    in    this 
l)articular  w.iy.  .md   tli^it   a   fourth   ccnuiry  should  siipei- 
\  enc  in   which  once  ag.iin   it   w.is   possilile." 

The  first  portion  of  the  Ijocik  is  occupied  \Mth  .1  snlution 
of  tliis  enigma.     Mr.  Iiin\  on  points  out  th.it  to  r.otticellis 
contemporaries  it  w.is   "his  constructive  power,  liis  judg- 
ment  and   fine  sense  of  proportion"  that  appealed  most 
strongly:    "they   admired   the   energy  and   character  ol 
his  figures,  with  the  "manly  air'  of  their  heads  :   but  his 
poetical  senLiuient  and  the  strange  wist  fulness  of  e\|iression 
with  which  lie  in\ests  the  faces  of  c-\en  his  most  fieaiuihil 
women  were  |)assed  unnoticed."     ^ Cf  it  is  to  the  sentiment 
and  the  peculiax  fantasy  of  his  art  that  it  owes  its  chief 
charm  to  modern  eyes.       I'liis  i|U.ility  of  uniqueness,  which 
iiuests  the  art  of  liotticelli.  originated   from  the  painter 
being   influeiicril   by  the    Ken.iissanie  in  a  different   \\,iy 
to  his  contem)ioraries.       They  .iccejitetl   it   intellectu.ilU 
without    i:ompletc    understanding,    and     su    the    .mtiriue 
a|)|)eared    to   them   merely   as  a   icili/.ation   of  physical 
beautv  ;   "a  glorification  of  the  sublime  powers  of  indi- 
vidual  pel  son.ility,  "  and  the  religious  leeling  which    li.iil 
inspired    the    noblest    forms    of   (ireek   art    w.is    ignored. 
In   this   way    "the    Ken.uss;uice,    by   its   intellictu.il    one- 
sideilness,  filled  to  gras|j  and  stir  the  ciimmon  lii-.nt  :    it 
failed    to  ally   itself  with    wh.it    was  deepest    m   humamty 
.     .    .     it    caused    the    religious   ait    of     Inly    to    lieimue 
rhetorical,  and  it  did  not  make  the  p.igan  lliemes  religious. 
liotticelli  w.is  .1  child  of  the  Renaissance  :  but  he  was  not 
wholl)'  of  it.  "      In  his  earlier  work  he  showed  th.it  he  had 
all  the  power  to  master  the  n.itiir.ilisiii  of  the   Renaissance 
nio\ement,    but,    instead   of  .iitem|ifing    to   assimilate   it, 
he  appeared  m  his  Liter  productions  to  be  r.ither  harking 


backwiu-ds  :  and  his  art  became  "more  and  more  an 
expression  of  the  spirit  iuid  its  emotions."  He  was  not  in 
touch  with  his  times,  and  so  his  work  is  marked  with 
"that  sense  of  displacement  or  loss  which  seems  to  haunt 
the  figures  of  liotticelli's  painting,"  and  which  .Mr.  Binyon 
suggests  is  "a  reflection  of  something  in  the  painter's 
inner  n.iture,  which  was  never  wholly  at  home  in  the 
world  in  which  he  found  himself  It  is  this  which  makes 
his  work  so  curiously  modern  in  feeling,  for  "in  so  far  as 
we  desire  to  find  in  our  art  as  in  our  lives  a  true  and  full 
expression  of  our  whole  natures,  we  too  are  conscious  ot 
strife  and  trouble  and  conflict  within  ourseUes,  in  face 
of  a  universe  discovered  to  be  so  \ast  and  unimaginably 
com|)lcx  :  in  Us,  too,  is  a  sense  of  loss,  and  with  that 
sense  a  thirst  to  recover  what  we  h.ive  lost,  to  ho|)e 
■  md   to   re-create." 

If  .Mr.  liiinon  h.is  not  attempted  to  give  us  an\  new 
ficts  regarding  llotticelli's  life  and  cireer,  he  has  set 
down  what  is  known  in  a  full  and  interesting  manner,  and 
his  criticisms  of  the  artist's  pictures  are  both  original  and 
helpful.  The  charm  and  interest  of  his  book  is  heightened 
b\  the  beautiful  style  in  which  it  is  written.  No  more  pic- 
turesque work  on  the  art  of  the  Itahan  Renaissance  has 
appeared  since  tJie  days  of  Pater,  and  it  is  informed  with 
a  greater  technical  knowledge  and  more  informed  criticism 
than  was  |)ossessed  by  that  master  of  English  prose. 

.A  F.OOK.  on    Egyptian  .iit   b\   such  .1  leading  authority 
as   Sir   ('laston    Maspero  is  to  lie  warmh  welcomed,  even 
though  it  does  not  form  a  system. itic 
"  Egyptian  Art  "         survey  of  the   whole   theme,    Init 
By  Sir  Gaston  consists  of  a  series  of  independent 

Maspero  articles  on  some  of  the  most  interest- 

Translated  by  ,,^^,  examples   of  ancient    Egvptian 

Eliiabeth  Lee  statuarv and  metal-work.   Inasense, 

(T.  Fisher 


Unwin.    15s.  net) 


these    articles   are    not    up-to-date; 


.ill    of   them    have    been    published 
befire   ill   some   of  the    le.iding    French  ,irt  journals,  and 
Slime  of  them  were  written  as  fir  b.uk  as  thirty  v'cars  ago. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  which  needs  to  be  rewritten  or 
altered,    but   the   theories   which   thev'   advocate   are  now 
accepted   facts,  for  since   the  earliest  of  the  papers   were 
written    Sir  I  iastoii   h,is  convincevl    Egv  ptologists  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views.      The   hasty   reader  mav'  thus  be 
led  to  form  some  rrroneous  conclusions,  not  concerning 
the   f.icts  eiiuiici.ited    bv   the  author,  but   .is  to   the    views 
held  bv  other  le.ulliig  authorities,  for   Sir   ( iaston's  argu- 
ments   are    oci  .isioii.illv     levelled    against    an   opp(isiti(ni 
which  has  long  siiKc  ce.ised.      I  Mice  this  l.ict  is  accepteil, 
however,  .md  the  work   bemmes  of  almost  greater   v.iliic 
I.)  the  uemr.il   rcuhi    til, 111    if  it    was   fri'shly   written:   for 
sav. lilts  are  .ipt  |o  i.ike  for  gr.inled  that  all  the  piev  lously 
known  inform, ition  be.iiing   on   a   subject   is  .it   the  lom- 
m.iiid  of  their  audience,  mvX  thus  neglect  to  put  the  latter 
111  possession  of  the  facts  on   winch   ihev   base  their  latest 
conclusions.        Thus    the    opening     p.iper     on     ICgypti.in 
st.ituarv  uives   the   reasons  for  dil't'eienti.if iiig  the  v.irious 
|ih.ises    of   it    ,imoiig    si>p,iiate    schools,    instead     as    was 
f'onuerlv    the   cise     of  tre.itmg    it    :is  the  proclui  tioii   of  r, 
single  iinic|iu'  .111.  ideiitu  .il  I'loin   one   extienulv   of    f'.gvpt 
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to  the  other.  So  too  with  the  other  essays;  they  speak 
of  discoveries  made  a  few  years  back,  in  some  instances 
a  decade  or  two  ago,  as  though  they  were  recent,  but  this 
does  not  mitigate  the  value  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
things  discovered,  and  tlie  uses  for  wliicli  they  were 
intended.  The  volume  contains  a  most  interesting 
account  of  various  typical  phases  of  Egyptian  art, 
full  of  expert  knowledge,  set  down  in  a  manner  which 
even  the  most  embryo  of  Egyptologists  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  Words  of  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
numerous  excellent  plates  contained  in  the  work,  and 
also  to  the  felicitv  of  Miss  Elizabeth   Loo's  translation. 


KKO\l    "  Ki-.VI'TIAN    AKr,"    |;V    IIASION    MASI'KRO    (UNWINI 

.\t  a  lime  wlien  there  is  a  more  resolute  attempt  being 
niadc  to  challenge  English  naval   supremacy  than   has 
occurred  since  the  time  of  Nelson, 
the  issue  of  Lieutenant   Lecky's 
liistory  of  The  King's  Ships   is 
>ingularly  opportune.      1 1  ere  is  a  full 
and  grapliic  account  of  the   "  price 
of  admiralty  '  paid  by   England    in 
the  form    of  endless   battle   against 
the  hostile  forces  of  man  and  the  elements,  which  has 
])a\cd  the  ocean  with  our  dead.      It   is  not   merely  an 
account  of  the   shi|)S  of  the  present   navy,   but  also   of 
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tlu-ir   pifck-ccssors  of  .\ol>on'>,    l\(Klnfy>,    Hl.ikc's,   and 
Drake's  times.    t;"'"y    ri;-;lit   back,   inclt-cd,   to  the  period 
of   Alfred.      The    ]>rescnt    volume   iiiLiiides  an   account 
of  all    the    \C5sels    whose    names   occur   \\\   alph,il)etical 
seiiuence  lietween  those  of  Cadmus  .and  l\ih'otiiitc>\  and, 
like   its   iiredeccssor.    is   profusely   illustr.ited   with    plates 
taken   from   contemporary  sources  of  various  ol  the  ships 
mentioneil  and  the  actions  in  which   they   participated. 
The  woik  is  a  mine  of  information,  and   many  curious 
farts  can  be  ^Ic'ined  from  tm-ning  o\er  its  pages.     The 
titles  of  some  of  the  \essels  which  lia\c  figured  on  the 
.\dmir.dty    list    in    ])<ist    times    would    hardly   commend 
themselves  to  the   ])resent   board:    the   dhirmini^  Jennv 
and    Ciianniiig   Polly   might    p.iss.    but    tlie    Capti'.nty 
would   hardly  do  so  ;     nor    would    the    Carouse,    Christ, 
.Old    Disiovcry  I>ai;i;c-r  seem  altogether    appropriate    to 
our  moilern  ideas.     To  examine  such  a  work  in  extended 
det.iil    would    necessitate    too    great    .i    demand  on    our 
s|)ace,   but  some  idea  of  its  scope  and  magnitude  may 
be  gleaned  by  taking  a  single  name  and  looking  through 
records  of  the   various  vessels  which   ha\  e  sailed  under 
It.       The   Eac^h'  is   a    t\pical    instance.       The    first   ship 
of  the   name  was  bought  iVu-  the  Xa\\  in  1592  and  used 
as    a    hulk;    her    successor,   .m    Kast    India    Company's 
ship,     took     ]j.irt     in     ,1     two    days'    encounter    wuh     .1 
I'oituguese  fleet,  in  which  the  latter  were  beaten.      The 
third  Eagle  was  captured  from  the  Dunkirkers  in  1(150, 
.ind.    though   only  a    12-gun    \essel.    helped    in    secunng 
the  xiilnry   over  tin-    Hutch  in  i'i5j,  known  as  the  battle 
of    I'orll.ind.        Her     successor     was     l.iuni  bed     liy     the 
Commonwealth   in    i''';4  ;   it    p.irticipated   in    the    \ictory 
gained   o\er   the    Dutch    olf    Lowestoft    in    1003.    .md    in 
\arious  operations  against   .\lgerine  pirates.       The   tilth 
Eagle   was  captured   liy  the    Dutch   in    1666;    the  sixth, 
I. lunched  in  1692,  took  p.nt    in   the   \  icmr)' of  l.a  llogue. 
m    the    1. Hiding    at     Kot.i    m     1702    ,ind    the    c  .iptiire    of 
(iibr.alt.ir    in     1704,     .md    w.is    ultimateh'    lost    with    all 
hamls.      The   se\enth,    eighth.    ,ind    ninth    of   the    name 
did   nut   see  acti\e   ser\  ice,    but   the   tentli    c.iptured    five 
I'liMn  h    ships   ot   w.ir   .It    ditlereiit    times   .mil    .issisU'd    m 
\\\ii  lU-et   .unions;    the    twellth    went    through    the    War 
of   Independence,    and    the    bloody   but    iiulei  isive   series 
of   b.ittles    against     .\(lmir;d    dc    Sut't'ren    off    the     K.ist 
Indies;     and    the    tourteenth    w.is    \iL;nruiisly    rin|)loyed 
,ig;iinsi    the    Kreiu  h    m    the    Mediterr.ine.m.    .iml   lin.dly 
<onvened    mlo   a   Ir. lining    ship.      This    recoid.    w  Im  h    is 
gi\en    m   detail,    nccupies   fnurteen    p.iges   ut    1  ,ieuten;int 
I.ecky's  work,  .mil  is  illusir.ited  with  thirteen  pl.ites.       It 
Is  but  one  ol  m.iny  simil.n'  inlereslmg  histories  whuh  the 
.uithor    has    rescued    Iroiii    cnmparatne    ob|i\i()n.        His 
book    is   \,iluable   a.s   the   liist    systematic    history    nt    the 
ships   in   the    Koy.d    Na\y. 

"  Francesco  Goya,"  by  Hugh  Stokes 
(Herbert  Jenkins.     I0.s.  6d.  net) 

.\>  the  ilaming  forth  of  a  seemmgl)  exlmi  t  \olcano 
.ittr.icts  miirc  .illention  than  the  conimuous  activity  of 
one  which  has  ne\cr  been  dormant,  sn  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  art  of  (ioja.  from  among  the  de.ul  ashes  of 
the   .Spanish    school,    has  e\oked   an   amount   ol   interest 


in   his   work   which   would   not   ha\  e  been   vouchsafed   to 
it   had   it   been  born    in  happier  times  and  amid    more 
auspicious   surroundings.      Of  recent   years  the   interest 
in    C,o\A    has    increased    rather   than   abated,   for  (ioya 
is    emphatically    one    of   the    moderns ;   he    is    an    artist 
of  tcmper.imcnt  r.ither  than  lcchnic|ue,  and  his  influence 
is    shown    in    the  work  of  men  who.   like  Manet,   have 
wholly  revolted  from  academic  tradition.      Whether  this 
influence  is  altogether  healthy  is  another  matter.      Mr. 
Hugh  .Stokes,   in  his  life  of  the  artist,   tells  us  "it  has 
hardly  commenced,"  which  would  seem  to  prophesy  its 
indefinite  extension  in  the  future.      Vet  one  doubts  this. 
We  ha\e  lately  been  surfeited  with    the    attempted  ex- 
pression of  personality  in  art,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
some  of  the  extremists  have  gone    is   already  bringing 
about  .1  re.iction.     This  will   be  in  the  direction  of  good 
cr.iftsin.uiship  ;    the    artist,    no   matter    how    original    his 
iiicas.  will   be   rei.|uired  to   express  them   in   the   terms  ot 
,irt — and  of  competent   art.      To  do  this  he  will  have  to 
seek  another  guide  than  C.iu.i.       For  (ioya  w.is  :in  .irtist 
whose  imagination  wa^  greater  than    his    power   of  ex- 
pression,  and  in  technical  attainment  he   is   inferior   to 
many  ,1  master  who   possessed   not  a  tithe   of  his  imagi- 
n.ition.      Luzan,   .m   .u'tist  who   shone  better  as  a  te.icher 
th.m  ,is  a   painter,    w.is   (ioya's   first   master.      The'   pupil 
left  him  when  nineteen,  and  :ippears  henceforth  to  have 
picked   up   what  knowledge  he   could   from  studying  at 
the  rn\al   |jicture   galleries,   then    the   finest  in   Europe. 
He  had  to  flee  to    M.idrid   to  escape   punishment  from 
the  ecclesiastical   authorities   for  his  participation  in  the 
street-fights,  which   sonietimes  iiartook   of  the   nature  ol 
biittles.      He   Is   s.iid   to   ha\e   made   his  way  to  Southern 
Spain    111    the    c,i|)acity    of    ,1    fiull-fighter,    and    in    this 
profession   to  ha\e  earned   enough  to  pay  his  ]iassage  to 
ltal\-,  where  he  .inived   in    1 7(>9,  aged   twenty-three.      A 
tr.idition.    not   without   ].)rob,ibilit\-,    records   th.it    he    was 
expelled    I'roni    Rome   for  an   attempt   to  abduct   a   nun. 
Launchetl  back  mto   S|)ain,  with  some  reputation  as  an 
artist,  he  earned  iiione\  by  ]>ainting  frescoes  in  cathedrals. 
The  influence   of    Kaph.iel     Mengs    procured   C.oya's  in- 
troduction to  till-  roy.il  1  oiiit  .It    .M.idrid,  and   thenceforth 
('lOya's  life,  with  cc'rt.im  Interruptions,  w.is  p.issed  .dmost 
wholl\-  in   the   .S|);inish   i  .ipit.il   or  the   immediate    neigh- 
bourhood, though    he   .11  tiially  died  in  exile.      Coy.i's  .art 
ii-ilects  the  turliulence  of  his  nature;  it   bursts  out  into 
.1  w  ilil  exul.icrance  in   l.i>s   Ca/iriiiios,   and   descends  into 
the    depths    of    himi.in     honor    m    l.cs    i/esiistres   i/e    la 
iiuerra.       Ills  gre.ilest  works  .ire  those  which  are  replete 
with   i).ission,  like   the    lh<s  ,ie  Mayo,  where   iii'-n    in   the 
throes  of  .1    de.ith  struggle   ,irc   set   doun   with   .1   realism 
which    has   ne\ei    been   surp.issed.        I  ioy.i's   best    known 
p.iintings  .ire  his   porti.iils.  which,  sti.iiigely    imciiual   in 
(|ualit\,  exemplify  his  art  ;ii   its   Ijrst   .md   worst.      In   liis 
colour-\  isioii    he   w.is   ihi-    forerunner  of    Maiiii    anil    the 
moderns,    .md    wlullui    the    gre.it    esti-em    m    whiih    his 
works    are    al     pri-scnt    held    is    cx.iggerated    or    not,    he 
nuisl    lor   ;ill    time    leiiiain   one    of  the    iiiosi     noteworthy 
figures   in    modern    .irt.       Mr.     Hugh   Stokes  h. is  gi\  en  ;tn 
excellent  biogr.i|ihy  of  the  .irtist,  prel.iced  b\'  an  account 
of  his    predecessors   in    Sp.inish   art.       His   criticisms   of 
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(joya's  works,  though  aijprocialive,  never  descend  to 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  while  he  has  com])iled  a  lull  and 
valuable  list  of  the  pictures,  etchings,  and  lithogra])hs 
of  the  master.  The  interest  of  the  \olunie  is  much 
heightened  by  the  numerous  illustrations,  wliich  arc 
generally   of  hi.gh  quality. 

THK  province  of  Flanders,  which  gi\es  its  name  to  the 

language,  literature,  and  art  of  Belgium,  is  less  than  a 

t|uarter  of  the  area  of  the  country ; 

■^'  '"  but  even  the  whole  kingdom  occupies 

i" landers,     by  ,j,^  insignificant  space  on  the  ma|)  of 

Max  Rooses  r-  i,  ■  ,i    .  .1  ■  n 

Europe.     It  is  curious  that  this  small 
Ars  Una  Series         1      j       1  •   i   r      1  .     ■  ■       j 

,„,.,,.  land,  which  for  long  centuries  existed 

(William  ,  , 

,,   .  merely  as  an  appendage   to  one  or 

Heinemann  ,       '    r     ,  "  ,       ,  , 

,  .V  otlier   01    the    great    powers,    sliould 

OS.  net)  "^  . 

have  evolved  an  art  which,  perhaps. 

is  inferior  only  to  that  of  (Greece  or  Italy  in  the  influence 
it  has  exerted  over  the  aesthetic  destinies  of  mankind. 
The  history  of  art  in  Flanders,  as  recounted  by  Pro- 
fessor .Max  Rooses,  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into 
three  great  epochs — the  period  of  the  primitives,  which 
lasted  until  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  period  when  Italian 
influence  predominated :  and  the  after-time  when  the 
genius  of  Rubens  had  diverted  Flemish  art  back  into 
its  national  channels.  The  first  period  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  apogee  in  the  work  of  the  \'an  Eycks, 
who  revolutionized  painting  in  Europe  by  perfecting  the 
process  of  oil-painting.  Contemporary  with  them  were 
Robert  Campin  and  his  pupil,  Jacques  Dares,  whose 
productions  have  only  recently  received  the  distinction 
they  deserve  ;  while  in  the  works  of  their  followers  and 
successors,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  Dierick  liout>. 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Hans  .Memlinc,  Cheeraert  I)a\id, 
Quentin  Massys,  -Marinus  van  Roymerswael,  and  Joachim 
de  Patinir,  there  sets  in  a  period  of  gradual  declension. 
The  Italianized  period  produced  many  minor  masters, 
but  hardly  one  of  the  first  rank.  Its  beginnings  are 
well  exemplified  in  the  Adoratinn  of  the  Kings,  by  Jean 
Gossaert  of  .Mabuse,  in  the  .National  Gallery,  a  picture 
which  Professor  Max  Rooses  neglects  to  mention  ;  and 
it  produced  a  number  of  portrait  jjainters  like  .Antonio 
Moro,  the  Pourbus  family,  and  others  whose  work  is  little 
inferior  to  the  best.  With  the  advent  of  Rubens  and 
\'an  Dyck,  Flemish  art  reached  its  greatest  height,  and 
exercised  a  profound  influence  over  that  of  other  countries. 
more  especially  that  of  England.  The  works  of  \'an  I  )yck 
maintained  a  strong  ascendency  over  EngUsh  portraiture 
until  the  time  of  Reynolds,  and  that  their  inspiration 
continued  through  the  portraits  of  Clainsborough  is  still 
an  important  factor  in  our  national  art.  ,\'or  have  the 
later  Flemish  painters  been  without  followers  on  this  side 
of  the  .North  Sea.  The  works  of  .-Xlfi-ed  .Stevens,  Jan  van 
Beers,  Henri  Leys,  Eugene  \'erboeckhoven,  and  many 
others,  which  have  been  extensively  bought  in  England, 
have  all  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  art  of  this  countrv. 
Professor  .Miux  Roo.ses'  book  should  therefore  be  csjjecially 
welcome  to  English  readers.  .No  other  work  on  the 
theme  contains  such  an  amount  of  condensed  information. 
It  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  valuable  series. 


l.ikc  its  predecessors,  it  is  profusely  illustrated — the  plates 
in  colour  are  not  i|uitc  of  such  high  quality  as  the 
numerous  half-tone  blocks — and  deals  with  architecture 
and  sculpture  as  well  as  painting. 


the  pictorial  art  of  the  period  to  pro- 
vide illustrations  for  his  theme,  and 
many  of  the  finest  portraits  and  cos- 
tume jjictures  of   England  and    the 
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.\  MOST  complete  survey  of  seventeenth-cent  ur\-  costume 
is  provided   by  llcrr  Max  \-on   Bochn  in  his  handy-sized 

volume.     The  author  has  ransacked 
"Die   Mode   im 
Sietzehnten 
Jahrhundert  " 
Von  Max 

von  Boehn  ,■       ■  x  ,  ,        . 

._    _        ,  Continent   ha\e    been    reproduced. 

(r.  Bruckmann,       .,  ,  ,      ■  ,      ,       , 

,,        ,  I  Ik-  era  opened  with  the  last  vears 

Munchen  ,' 

lit  i^iueen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603. 

Ill  her  presentment  we  are  introduced 

til   the  exaggerated  rutT,  so  brobdingnagian  in  its  pro|)or- 

tiuns  that,  accordin.g  to  Howell,  "twenty  shillings  were 

us'd  to  be  paid  for  the  starching  "  of  one  ;  the  farthingale, 

ancestor     of    its    smaller    descendants,     the    hoop    and 

crinoline  ;  .ind  garments  padded  to  such  an  extraordinary 

size  that  then  wearers  must  have  felt  as  though  they  were 

cn\elo|)ed  in  small  haystacks.     Even  then  such  a  mode 

was    becoming    old-fashioned.      Through    the    reign   of 

James    I.   there  can  be  traced  a  constant  effort,   if  not 

towards    simplification,    at    least    tow.irds   comfort  ;    the 

ilresscs  become  divested  of  something  of  their  superfluity, 

and   the   ruft",    instead   of  towering   heavenwards,  projects 

iinh  hiiri/imtalK.  having  not  unfrequently  thea|)pearance 

iif  an   exaggerated   ham-frill.      Even  then,  however,  they 

were  antici])ations  of  the   more   picturesque  elegance  of 

the    Charles    I.    period.      In  the   well-known   portrait   of 

himself  and    Isabella    riiaiu,  painted   in    1610,   Rubens  is 

wearing   a   soft   lace   coll.ir.  low   .it   the   neck  and   falling 

giacefulK   over  his   shnuldcr^.      The  etchings  of  Callot 

and    Bosse  introduce  us  to  the  swaggering  cav;iliers  of 

the    Three  Musketeers  period,  gorgeously  attired  yet  not 

so  as  to  impede  their  movements,   their  cloaks  serving 

them    as   a    useful    buckler    in   |)arrying   an  antagonist's 

sword.      But   the   fashions  of  the  various  countries  were 

by  no  means  smiultanenus  in  their  application,  nor  did 

the  raiment  of  the  \arioiis  (lasses  of  nobility  and  gentry 

of  a  single  country  always  follow   in  the   same  groove. 

Herr  von  Boehn.  however,  is  an  indefatigable  .guide,  and 

has  accumulated  together  illustrations  of  all  the  ditTerent 

vagaries   of  costume   in   whatever   portions   of  civilized 

Europe  the\-  were  worn,  leaving  us  finally  among  the  full 

wigs   and    broad-skirted   coats  of  the    late    l.ouis    .\l\'. 

period.      His  text  on  the  theme  is  equally  valuable  as  the 

illustrations,  and  for  either  of  them  the  Ijook  would   be 

well  worth  the  buying. 

"  Myths  of  the  Hindus  and   Buddhist.s,"  by  Sister 
Nivedita  and   Ananda  Coomaraswamy 
(George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.      15s.  net) 

Tin-;  unths  and  legends  which  form,  if  not  the  ground- 
work, at  least  the  embroidery  of  religions  which  are 
accejjted  by  o\er  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  should  be  of  interest  to  every  educated  reader, 
and  the  handsome  volume  on  the  Mvtlts  of  ilic  Hindus 
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aiui  Ih(d(iliisls,  \\hi<h  h.is  boon  ir.sued  by  Mc>m>.  ('leciigc 
("i.  Harrap  .iiui  Company,  should  meet  with  re.uly 
;u'i:ei)taiu:e.  1!\'  Knylislinicn  especially  it  should  be 
warmly  welcomed  ;  o\er  half  ot  their  fellow -siibiects 
arc  either  Hindus  or  liuddhists.  and  there  is  little  of 
Anglo  ■  Indi, in  literature  th.it  can  be  pcrfcctK  under- 
stood without  at  least  an  element. ny  knowledye  of 
the  Hindu  mytholo;4y.  The  work  w.is  i  ommenced  by 
Sister  .\i\edita  Martjaret  K.  Noble  >,  well  known  .is  one 
of  the  le.iding  interpreters  of  Indian  life  and  literature  to 
Western  re.iders.  but  her  untimely  death  in  191  I  left 
it  uncompleted,  and  it  has  been  finished  by  Mr.  .\n.inda 
K.  t-'oomarasw.imy.  The  myths  ha\  e  been  selected. 
arranged,  ;uid  condensed  in  a  manner  to  make  them 
acceptable  and  easily  understandable  to  the  European 
reader,  while  the  Knglish  into  which  they  ha\e  been 
convc\eil — e.isy,  rUient.  .md  dignitied — makes  the  read- 
ing of  them  .m  enjin.ible  t.isk.  .\n(ither  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  work  is  the  series  o!  colour-plates  from 
dr.iwing^  by  Indian  artists,  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  -Mr.  Abanindro  N.ath  Tagore,  CLE..  \'ice- 
I'rincipal  of  the  Calcutta  .Schuol  of  .\rt,  who  h.is  him- 
self <()ntiibuted  some  of  the  pictures.  The  liecorative 
feeling  ,ind  subtle  colour-i|uality  cxemplihed  in  these 
works  irresistibly  in\ites  conip.in-^on  with  the  .irt  of 
China  and  Japan.  In  the  '"  Mctory  of  Buddh.i,"  by  Mr. 
Tagore,  one  fintls  an  e.xposition  of  beautiful  and  tender 
tonal  h.Lrmoin.  ^uch  .is  is  exeniplitied  in  the  works  of 
Whi-tler.  or  in  the  best  pictorial  art  of  the  F.ir  East, 
and  this  is  ini|)regnated  uith  ,1  profound  mysticism 
which  elcv.ites  into  a  religious  utterance  as  distinguished 
Iroiu  the  mere  expression  of  the  beautiful.  The  other 
ex.irnples  ot  this  artist  .ire  in, irked  by  the  same  c|uality, 
and  it  is  shown,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in 
the  work  ot  llie  other  ilkistr.itors.  I  )f  these,  .Mr.  K. 
X'enk.it.ipp.i  shows  more  symp.itln  with  I'ersi.m  .irt 
thanth.it  of  China;  whilst  some  excellent  1  olour  .iiTange- 
ments  .ire  gi\en  by  Messrs.  Nanil.i  L.'il  Hose  .mil 
Khitinili.i  Natli  M.i/uiiid.u  .md  other  of  the  p.iiiUers 
who  .ire  represented.  '1  he  pl.ites  .ue  well  leprodiued, 
.md  if  the  origin. ils  .ire  to  be  t.ikeil  .is  .1  t.iir  s.iinple 
of  modern  Indi.in  ,irt,  the\  conclusi\el\  show  th.it  it 
possesses  qu.dities  which,  it  exeniplitied  on  a  more 
i-xtended  sc.ile,  ma\  <  .lUse  it  to  be  rei  koiied  in  the 
ne.ir  future  as  one  of  the  gre.it  modern  schools  of 
p.ainting. 

.\kl.  like  religion,  is  .1  perm.inent  b.ittle-groiind  of 
<:(nuendiiig  philosophies.  Countless  \  oluiiies  lia\e  been 
wiitteii  on  it  without  .my  gener.il 
.igieenient  h.niiig  been  att.iiiu-d  as 
lo  Us  siii|ic,  purpo^r.  or  .ip|ilu  .ilioii. 
rllis  Is  iitit  to  be  wondiTed  .it.  .\lt 
is  the  outcome  of  person. ilit\ ,  \\  hen 
.ill  inankind  li.i\e  ,irri\ed  .it  the  same 
1  oiu  liisioiis  I  oiuci  niiig  u.  there  will 
be  no  necessity  lor  the  existence  of 
.irt.  for  it  will  me. in  lli.it  the  whole  of  humanitv  possesses 
a  common  idiocr.isy,  and  h.is  no  message  to  deliv  ei  which 
is  not  known  to  all.      .\e\eitheless,  books  like  that  winch 


"  The  Meaning 
of  Art,"  by 
Paul   Gaulticr 
Translated  by 
H.  &  E.  Baldwin 
(Gecrgc  Allen  & 
Co.,  Ltd.    5s.  net) 


.Monsieur  I'aul  (i.iultier  has  written  on  The  Mcaiii>ti( 
of  Alt  are  of  distinct  \alue  as  survcyinij  the  theme 
from  a  fresh  standpoint  and  recording  discoveries  which 
ni.iy  open  out  to  the  reader  new  ideas  and  conceptions. 
To  ,in  Englishm.m  the  ideas  ot  M.  ( laultier  ma\'  seem 
somewh.it  revolution, iry.  He  tells  us  that  "the  bc.iutiful 
belongs  so  exclusi\ely  to  art  that  we  find  it  in  nature 
onl\-  at  the  instigation  of  the  .irtist,  the  creator  of  beauty, 
so  to  spe.ik.  ,it  his  liirection  ,ind  lollowing  his  lead,"  and 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  painting  that  has  gi\en  us  the  taste  not 
only  tor  mountain  and  se.i.  which  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century  could  not  tolerate,  but  also  for  n.itural  scenery?'' 
.\  gl.mce  through  the  ancient  literature  ot  almost  any 
country  would  have  enabled  an  answer  to  h,i\e  been 
made  in  the  negative. 

In  Engl.ind.  our  l,indsc.i]ie  art  h.id  li,irdl\"  come  into 
l.ieing  lor  .1  couple  of  huiulred  \e,irs.  but  the  be.iuties  of 
n.iture  had  been  sung  !)\  our  poets  tor  long  centuries 
earlier,  and  the  oldest  song  noted  for  music  in  the  English 
language  is  in  praise  of  the  coming  of  summer.  But 
long  before  there  w.is.i  written  language  the  appreciation 
of  the  people  for  n.itur.il  scenery  was  shown  in  the  names 
they  gave  to  the  physical  features  ot  the  land — names 
which,  in  their  ilee|)  a|iprcciation  of  ii.itur.il  efi'cct, 
convey  a  signilic.ince  for  v^hich  modern  n, lines  h.ive  no 
eijuivalent. 

The  primitive  peoples  invested  every  be.iutitul  spot 
with  its  tutel.ir  divinitv.  .md  tvpitied  the  eleiiieiits  ot 
nature  in  their  mvthologies,  ,iiul  v"et  M.  ('..lultier  assures  Us 
th.it  m,inkind  has  lieen  introduced  to  nature  through  the 
medium  of  modern  art.  Hut  his  book  is  typic.il  of  the 
modern  spirit  -the  spirit  bred  in  ciowiled  towns,  where 
the  smoke-pall  shuts  ofl'the  glories  of  the  sk\-  and  covers 
nature  with  a  shroud  of  soot,  and  the  ceaseless  clatter  of 
ti.iffic  drowns  the  music  of  the  wind.  To  such  jieople  ,irt 
m.iy  indeed  prove  a  revelation,  for  in  those  who  cre.ite 
.irt  there  dwells  the  love  for  n.iture  which  in  old  time 
dvvelt  in  everv'one:  and  the  highest  end  to  which  .irt  cm 
att.iin  Is  to  re.iniin.ite  the  dried-up  emotions  .md  the  hue 
of  be.iutv  winch  possessed  our  t'.ithers,  ,ind  to  ,1  little 
extent  it  is  suicessful-  how  little  cm  be  gauged  only  by 
those  who  seek  to  tind  nature  unspoilt  by  the  inroad  ot 
the  modern  tourist.  I'lit  it  .is  one  will,  the  r.ices  who 
iri.ide  of  eveiv  be.iutv -spot  .1  temple,  who  peojjled  the 
forests  and  mountiiins  with  gods  and  fairies,  and  who 
wrought  themselves  articles  of  personal  adornment  before 
thev  evolved  clothc-s  to  cover  their  ii.ikedness,  h.id  .1 
liiglu  1  .ippreci.ition  of  be.nuv  th.m  those  who  h.ive 
h. mussed  eveiv  w.iteifill  to  m.ichinerv'.  ilesecr.ited  the 
most  beautilul  sjjots  bv  the  intrusion  of  uglv-  hotels, 
and  sacrificed  be.iutv-  to  utilitv  in  .ilniost  every  .irticle 
of   Use. 

The  mission  of  .nt  is  uoi  lo  supplement  n.iture,  Ijut  to 
le.id  Us  Ij.ick  to  her.  M.  I'. ml  ( '.aullier's  work,  though 
wholly  different  in  its  st.iiulpoiiu  limn  tli.it  of  the  writer. 
Is  .111  exieedmglv  ,il)le  work,  and  will  prob.ibly  iiieet  with 
a  wide  accept. nice  from  .ulv.imed  lliinkeis  on  tins  side  ot 
the  Channel  as  in  I'Liiue.  It  h.is  been  well  ti.iiisl.ited 
bv  Messrs.  11.  ,uul  1-'..  ILililwin.  .md  coiit.iiiis  .1  number 
ot    illustrations. 
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THE  FORBIDDEN  BOOK       BY  CH.  OOMS 
(BRUSSELS  MUSEUM)      PHOTO  HERMANS 

A  ChihVs  Visions.  In  that  \oluiiie 
the  drawings,  though  charmint;  in  fancy 
and  intention,  ucre  generally  weak  in 
execution,  whereas  in  the  present  work 
the  youthful  artist  has  been  able  to 
embody  her  ideas  with  a  facility  and 
dexterity  which  leaves  little  neccssit\- 
for  apology  for  any  technical  deficien- 
cies. The  line  drawings  espccialK- 
are  so  good  that,  even  if  judged  by  the 
same  standard  one  would  apply  tn  a 
professional  illustrator  of  long  stand- 
ing, they  are  not  wanting.  Miss 
.\llen's  fays  and  cupids  are  truly  fairv- 
like  ;  the  embodiment  of  a  child-vision, 
still  unsophisticated  and  artless,  they 
tlow  from  her  brush  and  pencil  with 
delightful  spontaneity.  In  many  of 
them   she   attains  the  artist's   highe>t 


"The    Birth   of 
the  Opal,"  by 
Daphne  Allen 
(George  Allen 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 
6s.   net) 

Miss  Dai'hnk 
.\i.i,K\'.s  newest 
l.mcies  in  pen 
and  col  o  u  i-, 
which  have  been 
published  under 
the  title  of  The 
ISirth  of  t li  c 
Opal^  show  a 
marked  advance 
on  the  work 
exemplified  in 


line  must  reg.ird 
it  as  a  work  of 
altogether  ex- 
n-|)lional  merit. 

"Dictionnaire 
Repertoire 
des  Peintres  " 
Par  Isabella 
Errera 

(Hatchette  ct 
Cie.     los.) 

This  useful 
work  of  refer- 
ence is  almost 
equally  avail- 


l-AMll.V  Guori- 
(M.\I)RIII    PK.XDOl 
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I'ORTRAIT  OF  A  WOMAN      BV  ROGIER 

\AN  DER  WEYDEN       (BERLIN  MUSEUM) 
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ideal,  full  and  adequate  ex- 
pression uith  the  greatest 
economy  of  means,  so  tliiit 
there  is  not  a  line  or  brush- 
stroke inserted  which  coukl 
have  been  omitted  with  ad- 
vantage. -V  portion  of  the 
irtist's  work  serves  to  illus- 
trate her  own  original  fairy- 
talcs,  for  the  remainder  ap- 
propriate texts  have  been 
(ound  in  (|Uotations  from 
sonu-  111  the  better  known 
poets.  The  dainty  volume 
won  111  h.ive  deserxed  high 
praise  had  it  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  of  matured 
powers  anil  long  experi- 
ence. Coming  as  it  does 
from  a  young  lad\'  «ho  has 
bareK'   entered    her  teens. 


able  to  a  reader  who  lacks  any  knowledge  of  Freniii  as 
one  who  is  perfectjy  conversant  with  the  language.  It 
contains  a  tabulated  list  of  the  deceased 
artists  of  all  schools  and  periods  car- 
ried up  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  These  tables  con- 
tain the  names  of  about  35,000  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  engravers,  and  give 
the  particulars  of  their  nationality,  the 
years — where  ascertainable— in  which 
their  births  and  deaths  occurred,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  period  during  which 
they  flourished,  and  of  the  authorities 
from  which  these  ])articulars  have  been 
obtained.  The  vohune  forms  a  handy 
desk-book,  easily  accessible  for  quick 
reference.  It  has  been  compiled  with 
great  care,  and  an  extended  examina- 
tion of  its  pages  fail  to  rexeal  .my 
important  inaccuracies,  >uch  minor 
slips  as  classing  Daniel  Maclise  among 
Knglish  instead  of  among  Irish  painters,  and  John  Single- 
ton Co])ley  as  of  ICugli^h  instead  of  .\merican  birth,  being 
hardly  material  in  ,1 
work  ol  this  character. 


"  The  China  Col- 
lector :  A   Guide  to 
the  Porcelain  of  the 
English  Factories  " 
By  H.  William 
Brewer.     (Herbert 
Jenkins,  Ltd.    5s.net) 

r>(MiK  s  on  Mnglish 
china  arc  so  numer- 
ous that  each  fresh 
publication  on  the  sub- 
ject has  to  justify  its 
7-aisoii  ifitrc  by  special 
features  lacking  in  its 
piedecessors.  Mr.  H. 
William  IJrewer,  in  his 
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luwiy  i)ubli>licil  work  cnlillcd  Tlic  China  Ci>llcitor,  st:itc> 
that  he  "  cn(lca\ourccl  to  set  down,  m  concise  fofrn.  the 
data  which  are  essential  to  all  who  submit  our  En^hsh 
])orcelains  to  a  close  and  careful  study":  and  certainly 
as  a  concise  record  of  essential  facts,  arranged  in  an  easily 
accessible  form,  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
various  wares  described  are  grouped  in  alphabetical 
seiiuence,  brief  histories  of  the  factories  which  jiroduced 
them  are  gi\en.  ami  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
leading  type-,  described.  .A  feature  of  special  value  is 
the  numerous  ch.irts  ot  china  marks,  whilst  the  chrono- 
graph of  Knglish  porcelains  U74o-iS50'.  set  out  in 
diagram,  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  what  factories 
were  flourishing  at  any  particular  period.  Altogether 
the  volume  may  be  recommended  as  a  handy  work  of 
reference,  useful  alike  to  the  advanced  collector  and  the 
beginner.  The  illustrations,  though  well  selected,  h.irdly 
add  much  to  the  embellishment  of  the  book,  as  the 
blocks  generally  arc  of  poor  cjuality. 

TuiisK  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world 
and   displax    an   up-to-date   knowletlge  of  current  e\ents 

may  disjiense  with  ,i  large  libr.uy,  but 
Who  s  who  however  few  the  books  they  possess, 
(15s.  net)  ,j  j,.  essential  that    Who's    Who  shall 

"Who's  Who  be  among  the  number.  The  n.)i4 
Year-Book"  volume  of  this  indispensable  annual, 

(is.  net)  which   has   iust   been  issued,  is  a  little 

"  Writers'  and  '"'Hoc'i'  than  its  predecessors,  con- 
^^(jjlji  t.uning    2,314    closely    prmted    pages, 

Year-Book"  rl'^'^S  ''^^    biographical    records,   the 

(IS.  net)  addresses,  and  other  particulars  of  all 

English    men    and    women    who    are 

distint;uishei-l  mart,  science,  literature, 
woman  s  '  ,  . 

Y  Rook  "  ^I'ort.    commerce,    politics,    or    na\  al 

, ,      ,  ,         .1  and    niilil.iix     affairs.      The    e\tendec-l 

(2s.  od.   net) 

(Adam  and  "^"l'^'  "'    ''"^'    pulj '  i  •- .H  i"  n    may   be 

Charles  Black)  g'lt'K'^'l  from  the  fact  that  the  obitviary 
list  for  the  \ear  includes  nearly  450 
n,ini<-s,  whiNt  that  of  the  .djbrr\  i.uions  used  in  the 
woik  e\tends  to  ti\c  p.iges.  These  alibre\i.itinns.  it 
should  be  e\plaincd,  are  |)rartically  lonfinid  to  tlie 
letters  w  huh  appear  after  the  n.iraes  of  those  w  ho  lia\  e 
Ijeen  gr.intcd  decorations  by  the  government,  recen  id  uni 
\ersity  degrees,  or  berome  members  of  leai  ned  or  .ulistu 
societies,  many  of  wliiih  would  imney  little  meaning 
to  the  gener.d  reader  without  this  key  tor  his  guidance. 
Thus,  though  he  niiglil  without  diHiculty  recognize  M..\. 
.is  signifying  .\Iasirr  of  .\rls,  hi'  iiiighl  not  idenlif\ 
K.\V..\.  as  si.mding  for  Member  of  lln-  Ko\.d  West  of 
England  .Ac.idemy,  or  .\..S..\.  .\I.  .[,  .Associ.iie  of  ihc 
Society  ol  .Art  M.isters.  If  only  loi  this  li.imlv  lisi,  ilu 
\olume  is  well  worth  ])mihasing.  Wh.il,  iliough  com- 
plete in  itself.  ma\  l)e  regarded  as  a  siippU  nient  to 
Who's  Wh,>,  is  the  Who's  Who  Year- Hook,  which 
ciint.'iins  lists  of  all  people  ut  wnXv.  whetlier  m  \Mtue 
of  ofTicial  position,  soci.il  standing,  or  personal  talent, 
classified  miller  the  headings  to  which  ihev  Ijelong. 
I'hus,  if  one  wants  lo  (iiul  oul  the  name  of  .1  nu-mber 
of  |).irliament  lor  a  certain  dui^iun.  that  of  the  occupaiU 
'if  a  prolession.d  chair  at  .1  unncrMi).  01   of  the  owner  of 
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a  winning  racehorse,  the  inform, ition  can  be  instantly 
turned  up.  .A  variety  of  other  matter  is  included,  which 
renders  the  volume  one  of  the  handiest  desk-books  in 
existence.  The  well-kn(.>wn  English^voman  s  Year- 
Jlook  and  Virec/ory.  as  its  name  implies,  deals  with  all 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  more  numerous  sex, 
though  many  of  the  sections — such  as  those  devoted  to 
literature,  sport,  holid.a\'  travelling,  etc. — are  of  equal 
utilit\  to  men.  New  features  which  have  been  included 
in  this  \ear  s  \olunie  comprise  a  table  of  "  Records  for 
Wonum."  showing  how  ,dl  along  the  line  women  are 
entering  professions  and  securing  honours  formerly 
exclusiveh'  reserved  for  men  ;  and  an  article  on  "Health 
Centres  and  .School  Clinics"  by  Miss  Margaret  McMillan, 
a  pioneer  in  this  work:  whilst  the  "Sports  and  Pastimes" 
section  has  been  completely  rearranged  by  experts.  To 
writers  and  artists  the  year-book  specially  provided  for 
them  cont.uns  :i  wealth  of  information  which  can  be 
obtained  from  no  other  source,  new  features  this  year 
including  an  article  on  cinema-play  writing,  with  detailed 
list  of  cinema  companies  and  their  ret|uirements,  and  an 
article  on  press  photography. 

.\    NEW    edition    of    this   delightful     little    book    has 

lieen   issued,    with   a   number  of   tresh  illustrations  ;ifter 

Whistler,   and   various  additions  and 

Whistlers  .uiiplifications.      Mr.  Gallatin's  essi\ys 

rastels  and  ^^^    .^^^^    recall    in    their  epigrammatic 

other  Modern  conciseness   the    methods,  'if   not   the 

Profiles,"   by  „,,inner,    of   W.  E.    Henlev.    and 

A.  E.  Gallatin  ,  ,-  ,,  .    '    1,       a 

represent    one   ot    the   most    cultured 

(John  Lane  ,  ,•  1  ^ 

^,  ,  phases  of   modern  .Anieiic.m   art 

los.  od.  net)  '      ,   .  ,,  ,  ,  . 

criticism.       Paintily    exinessca    and 

daintily  mounteil,  the  \ohime  well  deser\es  the  success 
exe.mpliticd  by  the  issue  of  a  second  edition. 

Thk  unii|ue  I'atalogue  of  unlit. iry  prints  issued  by 
.Messrs.    T.     H.     I'arker    IIims.      45,    Whitcomb    Street; 

forms  ,111  imaliuilile  work  of  reference 
A  Catalogue  of  to  .ill  who  are  interested  in  military 
Military  Prints       history   or    engr.iving.       Suih   an 

esh.iustne  list  of  engnived  milil.iry 
porir.uis  h.is  not  been  previously  issued  In  .111  English 
firm,  lew  n.imes  of  arni>  officers  which  ajipcir  in 
the  JUctionary  of  National  Biography  ha\  ing  been 
omitted.  It  is  possible  from  a  list  of  this  fulness  to 
g.uige.  with  ,1  toler,d:ile  amount  of  accur.icy,  the  relative 
popiil.nit)  of  our  f.imous  militai)'  heroes.  The  Duke 
iif  Wellington  e.isily  takes  the  first  place,  no  fewer  th.in 
107  ililVerent  portr.uts  of  him  being  eiiumer.itcd,  with- 
out includiii;.;  I  I  other  Items  illustr.iting  incidents  in 
his  c.neer  .iiid  his  de.itli  ,ind  funeral.  X'iscount  Hill 
makes  a  bad  seiond  with  23  portr.uts,  .md  .ifter  him 
come  Sir  R.dph  .Alien  ioiiili\ ,  Lord  I  le.ithlield.  .md 
the  lUike  of  M.irlliorough,  each  with  Ji  i)oiti,iits.  and 
ilie  M.iripiiss  Cornwallis  and  Marcpiess  of  Cranfn  w  ith 
11;.  Hundreds  of  other  officers  are  enunierated.  besides 
lumu-ious  foreign  celebrities;  whilst  the  lists  ol  jnints 
illustr.iting  batlle-scenes  .mil  rc-ginient.il  costume^  .old 
\iews  of  -.irrison  towns  li.nc-  not  bei-n  ei|U.illccl  m  .my 
similar  public-. itions. 
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FROM    "ROYAL   ACADEMY    LECTfRES   ON    I'AINrlNC,  "   (METIICEN) 


"  Lectures  on 
Painting,"  by 
George  Clausen, 
R.A. 

(Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.     6s.  net) 


Mr.  ("lEciRiiK  Cl.AUSEX,  in  his  Royal  Academy  I.ec- 
litres  on  Paint iiii,\  :ivo\vs  himself  an  "impressionist,'' 
and,  had  not  this  term  been  so 
greatly  abused  during  recent  years, 
one  would  not  quarrel  with  this  self- 
definition.  Im])ressionism,  however, 
has  been  twisted  into  meaning  some- 
thing difterent  to  what  it  did  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  Then  an  impressionist 
was  one  who  recorded  fully  and  frankh'  what  he  saw 
and  felt,  instead  of  setting  down  nature  according  to 
academic  formula,  or  arranging  it  to  harmonize  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  beaut)'.  Now  the  term  is  fre- 
quently used  to  disguise  the  weaknesses  of  painting 
which  is  faulty  in  workmanship  and  ambiguous  in 
expression.  Mr.  Clausen  belongs  to  the  old  order  of 
impressionists.  His  pictures  embody  his  menial  .'ind 
physical  vision  with  a  simplicity,  directness,  and  intensity 
of  feeling  which  may  sometimes  lead  him  to  attemjit  to 
express  what  is  practically  inexpressible,  but  which  never 
allow  him  to  halt  until  he  has  set  down  everything  which 
can  be  recorded  in  paint.  In  this  sense  he  is  an  extreme 
impressionist,  and  one  who  in  certain  directions  has  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  art  into  phases  of  nature  hitherto 
unexplored.  To  call  Mr.  Clausen,  then,  an  academic 
painter  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  a 
misnomer;  and  yet  one  feels,  while  reading  his  lectures, 
tlvat  his  connection  with  the  Royal  .Academy  must  have 
widened  his  sympathies  and  so  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate phases  of  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the 
old    masters,    which    are    widelv   dissimil.'ir   to   liis  own. 


His  catholic  views  on  arti3tic  matters,  reinforced  by  his 
practical  mastery  of  the  painter's  craft,  render  his  lec- 
tures of  great  synoptic  value  to  students  and  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  theory  .'ind  practice  of  painting. 
Two  series  of  them — the  six  delivered  in  1904  and  the 
eight  delivered  in  1905  and  1906 — have  already  been 
published  in  separate  volumes.  These  have  now  been 
united,  together  with  two  fresh  lectures  given  in  1913. 
and  issued  in  a  single  well-mounted  and  wcll-illirstratetl 
\olunie.  The  two  latest  lectures  arc  perhaps  the  most 
\aluablc  of  the  entire  series,  as  forming  a  moderate  and 
closely  reasoned  indictment  of  some  of  the  extreme 
phases  of  modern  art.  Even  with  that  which  the  writer 
blames  he  can  sympathise.  He  is  not  blind  to  the 
merits,  such  as  they  are,  possessed  by  tlic  works  of 
Cezanne,  \'an  (iogh,  and  daugain,  and  gi\es  full  credit 
to  the  ])urily  of  their  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
as])irations. 

Hut  the  loftiest  of  ainis  do  not  atone  for  poor  work- 
manship ;  and  the  followers  of  these  painters  have 
not  atlcnipted  to  attain  "even  the  bcuity  of  good 
workmanship.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  doesn't 
m.'Uter  what  you  do,  and  it  doesn't  matter  how  you  do 
it  ;  that  personal  expression  is  the  one  thing  thai  counts. 
But  surely  the  nature  of  the  expression  should  count. 
....  We  esjject  our  ordinary  things— our  coats,  our 
tables,  and  our  boots  — to  be  well  made  :  we  take  it  for 
granted  as  an  elementary  matter  tliat  the  workman  has 
respect  for  his  work.  Is  this  too  much  to  expect  in 
the  case  of  painting?  .-\.nd  a  piopos  of  personality  in 
this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  "    so  Mr.  Clausen  writes 


l,Si 


T/ie  C  'o////o/ss('//r 


"that  tlicse  works  are  all  singularly  alike,  aiul  that  the 
followers  base  themselves  on  the  weaknesses  of  their 
masters — their  ciudities  and  distortions — so  that  one  may 
doubt  if  they  really  understand  them.  It  becomes  only 
another  convention,  and  a  bad  one,  and  tiresome  at 
that."  One  cordially  agrees  with  these  sentiments,  and 
in  the  main  with  all  the  ini])ortant  points  of  artistic 
doctrine  cniuiciated  by  .Mr.  Clausen  in  his  lectures, 
tine  can  only    hope    that    they    may    be    read,   studied. 


and  as.^imilated  b\-  the  rising  generation  of  .irtists. 
Coming  as  they  do  frmn  one  who  has  consistently  put 
the  whole  force  of  his  person.ility  into  his  work,  .md 
is  among  the  most  original  and  indi\idual  of  modern 
artists,  they  should  carry  for  greater  weight  than  if 
enunciated  by  a  more  academic  painter.  They  are  the 
words,  not  of  a  reactionary  or  a  clinger-on  to  ancient 
conventions,  but  of  a  man  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
forefront   of  modern  artistic   iirogress. 


Mr.iiiKi;    \Mi  <miii  rn.\LK    iik.vwiN'.    i:v   u  a  i  i  kac 
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Some   Fine 
Pit'ces  of  Oak 


The   present   century  is  particularly  unjiroductive  in 

tinds"  of  early  oak  furniture,  and  the  lament  of  the 
collector  with  limited  means  grows  loud 
at  the  barrenness  of  oncoming"  years. 
But  although  the  supply  is  all  too 
small  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  some  few  fine 
])ieces  are  still  to  be  found  by  the  expert  who  knows 
where  to  look  and  how  to  use  his  powers  of  observation. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  illustrate  in  the 
present  issue  some  e.xcellent  and  very  uncommon  speci- 
mens of  genuine  early  domestic  furniture,  types  which 
will  be  welcomed  in  these  days  of  "carved-up"  oak. 

The  first  piece,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  is  a  box 
of  oak  strengthened  and  clamped  by  bands  of  decorative 
ironwork.  The  original  lock  is  retained,  and  the  ends 
of  the  handle  are  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  boar's  head, 
all  these  features  combining  to  make  it  a  collector's  piece 
of  fine  quality.     The  box,  which  is  2ii  inches  in  length. 


1 31  inches  in  depth,  and  81  inches  in  height,  is  of  ( icrman 
workmanship  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  piece  of  less  rarity,  but  possessing  a  certain  interest 
of  its  own,  is  the  oak  Bible-box  (illustrated),  which  is  an 
uncommon  specimen  of  the  smaller  type,  dating  from  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  carved  decora- 
tion on  the  front  is  very  unusual.  The  measurements 
are — length,  17J  in.  ;  width,  15  in.  ;  height,  "f  in. 

The  next  specimen  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  is  of 
the  type  that  most  collectors  search  for  vainly.  It  is  an 
oak  chest  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur\-,  an  exceptionally  fine  and  early  piece  of  rare  design, 
retaining  among  its  original  fittings  the  little  money-tray 
inside  which  is  so  often  missing.  The  panels  in  the 
front  are  carved  with  linen-fold  decoration,  and  a  rare 
early  Renaissance  design,  while  a  false  lock  is  placed 
beneath  the  real  one.  The  unusual  moulding  round  the 
lid.  though  very  old,  is  probably  an  addition  of  later  date. 
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intended  to  increase  secunty  and  render  the  chest  more 
dust-proof.  I.enL;th.  4  ft.  ji  in.  :  width,  i  ft.  SA  in.  ; 
lieiyiit,   T  ft.    i  1  in. 

Items  siicli  as  the  last  are  naturali)'  \ory  scarce,  and 
for  tile  ])resent  we  must  be  content  uitli  furniture  of  later 
period^,  such  as  the  unusnally  fine  specimen  of  an  oak 
spoon-rack,   En;,;hsh,  end  of  the  sexentccnlh  century. 

.\nti(iuc  spoon-racks  are  very  rarely  met  with,  espcc:ially 
when  furnished  with  their  original  complement  of  s])atu- 
late  howled  pewter  spoons.  The  l)ox  at  the  b.ise  of  the  rack 
w.is  probably  used  for  knives  and  forks,  and  the  piece  \'. 
a  typical  illustraticni  of  the  cla^-.  of  furniture  which  wciuld 


Ijelony  to  the  "li\"ing  room  '  of  a  seventeenth-century 
house.  The  spoons  ne.irly  all  bear  the  initials  of  the 
xarious  members  of  the  family  who  used  them,  as  well  as 
the  ))ewtercr's  mark.  The  measurements  of  the  rack  are  — 
height,  1  ft.  5!  in.  ;  width,  i  ft.  5  in.  :  and  the  beauty  of 
tlie  outline  and  L;enend  design  will  be  remarked  on  by 
.dl  admirers  of  this  c|uaint  type  of  furniture. 

Our  last  illustration  shows  an  oak  armchair,  Flemish, 
eiyhteenth  century.  Chairs  of  this  substantial  t\'pe  were 
formerly  to  be  found  in  most  Flemish  farmhouses,  but  are 
now  sc.uce.  The  b.ick  has  the  raised  centre  panel,  antl 
the  ])iece  of car\ing  surmountiiv,;  it,  as  well  as  the  incised 
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decoration  on  the  legs,  are  both  typical  of  the  period  in 
which  the  piece  was  made.  Height,  4  ft.  i  in.  ;  extreme 
width,  2  ft.  6  in.  All  the  pieces  of  furniture  referred  to 
in  this  article  have  been  specially  chosen  for  quaintness 
or  beauty  of  construction.  They  are  uncommon  pieces 
of  their  active  periods,  and  all  deserve  close  attention  on 
account  of  their  unquestionable  authenticity. 

•■London   Sii;ns,   .Ar.moriai.    1;karin(o,  and    I.\- 
P,  .   .  SCRIPTIO.NS'' was  the  title  of  Ur.  Philip 

The  Origin  of  Xp^man's  lecture  delivered  recently 
London  bigns         ,     .         ,       ,,  ,-         ■        a     1 

before  the    Home   Counties  Archa'O- 

logical  Society.      Signs  must  have  been  in  use  in  early 


times,  when  few  people  could  read.  After  the  C.rcat 
Fire,  building  was  in  a  difterent  style  from  that  of  the 
former  gabled  and  timbered  houses,  which  were  not 
suited  to  signs  sculjjtured  in  stone  :  but  these  signs  were 
let  into  the  plain  brick  walls  of  the  newer  buildings,  and. 
together  with  the  revived  projecting  signs,  were  very 
common  until  numbering  came  into  vogue  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  designs  were, 
to  a  Uirge  degree,  based  on  heraldry,  and  there  h;Kl  been 
found  many  interesting  examples  with  armorial  bearings 
and  inscriptions. 

In  a  remarkable  sign,  not  easily  seen,   liigh  up  on  a 
house  in  Newgate  Street,  were  portrayed  William  Evans 
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ami  (leot'trey  Iliidsoii.  Kin-  Charles  l.s  i^iaiit  and  dwarf. 
E\'an5  put  Hudson  in  his  pocket,  but  evidently  it  was 
d;iJij4erous  for  others  to  take  liberties  with  him,  for  he 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel  for  altem|)tint;  to  ridicule  him. 
;\n  old   mark  of  the   Mercers'    Comp.any   de])icted,    in 


romantic  stories,  but  really  originated  in  the  Bell  Inn, 
kept  by  one  Savage.  One  longed  to  connect  a  sign  in 
liread  Street  with  Milton,  whose  father  lived  there, 
especially  as  the  design  bore  the  initials  "  R.  M." 
Among  other  remarkalile  signs  were  the   Pelican  in  her 
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lur.ildic  language,  "a  demi-maiden  with  hair  dishe\elled 
all  proper.  '  The  group  of  the  Three  Kings  from 
('h;-a[iside  was  an  indication  of  the  trade  with  Cologne, 
and  the  Three  Crowns  were  also  connected  with  the 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne.  'The  sign  of  the  Bear  was 
often  met  with  in  the  City,  a  notable  example  being 
.ussociated  with  Bear  Quay,  which  was  the  great  landing- 
place  for  gr.un.  'The  Fox  was  also  foun<l,  and  a 
]iariiciilarly  pretty  sign  was  that  of  Han-  .Alley.  'The 
hare  sometimes  represented  the  name  of  the  occupant  of 
.1  house,  as  in  the  case  of  the  H.irc  and  .Sun,  ,i  ])imning 
composition,  in  High  Street,  .Southwark.  'The  Leopard 
w;is  the  badge  of  the  Skinners'  Com]).iny,  and  Budge 
Kow.  a  centre  of  the  skinner^'  trade,  oweil  its  name  to  the 
ancient  term  for  a  lamb's  skin.  'The  Bull  and  .Mouth 
recalled  a  famous  coaching  inn  m  St.  M.uiin's-le-tirand. 
'The  sign  of  I.,i    Belle    Sauvage    had    sut^j^ested    some 


I'icty,  the  'Two-headed  Eagle,  and  the  Eagle  and  Child, 
representing  a  tradition  in  the  Earl  of  Derby's  family 
that  one  of  these  birds  had  carried  oft'  a  baby,  d 
wootlen  signs,  one  of  the  mint  interesting  was  the  Fat 
Boy  of  Pye  Corner,  wdiere  the  Great  Fire  ended  after 
beginning  in  Pudding  Lane,  a  circumstance  that  caused 
some  to  think  the  disastei'  a  punishment  for  the  sin  of 
gluttony.  'The  .Midshipman  that  Dickens  had  noted  in 
Lcadenhall  Street  ;  the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  celebrated 
bv  'Tennvson  :  the  Marigold,  the  sign  of  Child  and  Co., 
the  historic, d  b.inking  firm  :  and  the  rebus  of  I'rior 
liolton,  a  holt  p.issing  through  a  tun,  were  other  ex- 
amples. 

'The  RoN.il  .\rnis  on  a  public-house  in  Newcomen 
Street,  Borough  High  Street,  h.id  adorned  the  g.itehouse 
of  Old  London  Bridge  until  the  houses  were  pulled 
ilown   for   widening    the    bridge. 
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Notes 


It  may  he  taken  as  an  axiom  of  art  liistory  that 
everv  turn  in    tlie    wheel    of  fashion    exalts    for  a  time 

much  bad  work  and  submerges 

Three  Master-  i    .1     .    ■  n      .       ti 

much  that  is  excellent.      1  hus  some 

pieces  bv  ,-      ,  •     ,  , 

1,  _  ,       .  of    the    painters   whom    posleritv 

tlarcnt  rabritius  ,  ,  ,       ' 

ranks  among  the  great  masters  have 

been  forgotten  for  long  periods,  in  which  respect  Dutch 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  masters  ha\c  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  In  hardly  any  other  country 
could  an  ;utist  like  \'er  Meer  of  Delft  ha\e  been 
overlooked  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  he  is  a  by-no- 
means  unique  instance.  There  are  other  men  whose 
work  gives  a  far  more  exalted  idea  of  their  talents  than  is 
conveyed  by  meagre  contemporary  records,  and  among 
such  must  be  accounted  Barent  Fabritius,  three  of  whose 
finest  pictures  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  mono- 
graph from  the  pen  of  Monsieur  Francis  de  Miomandre. 

Barent  Fabritius  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  name- 
sake in  the  more  celebrated  Karel  Fabritius,  and,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  fame  of  the  better  known  man 
has  distracted  attention  from  the  productions  of  the  less 
renowned  but  eqiuilly  capable  artist,  which  have  hitherto 
not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  pictures 
described  are  La  Parabole  de  I' Enfant  Proiiigiic,  La 
Parahole  du  Maiivais  Riche.  and  La  Parabole  dii 
Pliarisien  et  du  Publican,  three  works  of  exceptional 
value.  Their  admirable  state  of  preservation  allows 
even  the  smallest  details  of  their  compositions  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Their  fine  colour-quality,  the  nobility  and 
superb  balance  of  their  arrangement,  the  solidity  of  their 
brush-work,  :uid,  above  all,  their  incisive  realization  of 
character,  all  point  to  the  pictures  being  the  production 
of  an  artist  of  the  first  rank  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  pictures  possess  an  unintLrru])tcd  pedigree.  They 
were  painted  in  1663  for  the  hall  of  the  Chapter-house  of 
the  Grande  Eglise  de  Leyde.  They  remained  at  the 
Church  until  about  1850,  when  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  M.  van  Leeuwen,  an  artist,  who  bought  them,  to 
resell  them  in  1S56  to  Monsignor  (;.  W.  van  Heukelum, 
archpriest  at  Jutphaas,  in  Holland.  This  connoisseur 
subsequently  became  curator  of  the  Musce  Archiepiscopal 
d'Utrecht,  and  lived  at  the  Swanenburg.  near  to  Jutphaas, 
where  in  1881  the  two  famous  experts,  Dr.  \V.  Bode 
and  Dr.  A.  Bredius,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
pictures.  Dr.  Bredius  described  them  in  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  journal  Anisterdamnie)\  November  23rd, 
1883,  where  he  said,  among  other  things  :  "  In  my  opinion 
Barent  Fabritius  is  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  his  name- 
sake, Karel  Fabritius,  who,  dying  young,  has  left  us  only 
a  small  number  of  pictures,  of  which  the  most  important 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the  Musee  l5oymans 
a  Rotterdam  in  1864.  In  Barent  Fabritius  the  colour 
and  composition  are  equally  exquisite.  They  arc  exem- 
plified in  the  three  large  canvases  by  him  at  Jutph;i;us, 
which  come  from  the  Cirande  Eglise  de  Lc\de,  the  town 
where  the  painter  lived  and  worked,  and  which  one  may 
justly  consider  as  the  most  important  and  best  works 
which  he  has  left.  The  richness  of  colour  in  the  two  pic- 
tures representing  the  parables  of  The  Pharisee  and  the 


Piibliean  and  The  Prodis;al  Son  makes  us  think  that  the 
painter  studied  the  X'enetian  masters  al  Venice.  The  third 
subject,  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  its  compact  composition,  of  which  the  artist 
has  accentuated  the  dramatic  character,  while  strong  and 
admirable  colour  is  maintained  throughout  the  picture." 

One  may  fully  confirm  this  general  appreciation,  point- 
ing out,  however,  that  "compact  composition"  is  not 
the  characteristic  only  of  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
but  is  equally  marked  in  all  three  works.  The  \'enetian 
richness  of  the  colouring  is  unquestionable  ;  but  whereas 
in  the  third  picture  it  is  expressed  without  reserve,  in  the 
other  two  it  is  purposely  modulated  and  subdued  to  add 
to  the  imprcssiveness  of  their  eft'ect.  But  these  are  minor 
details.  Dr.  Bredius  has  justly  appreciated  tlie  excep- 
tional character  and  great  importance  of  the  work  of 
}5arcnt  Fabritius.  What,  perhaps,  is  its  most  unique 
t|uality  is,  that  the  artist,  whilst  painting  with  all  the 
technical  resources  of  the  seventeenth  century,  invests 
his  ])icturcs  with  the  mysticism  and  the  synthetic  outlook 
which  marked  the  productions  of  the  masters  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thus  in  each  of  his  canvases  he  has 
gi\en  a  complete  parable,  with  all  the  various  incidents 
which  are  recorded  in  it  grouped  together  in  a  single 
composition. 

In  the  iiicture  of  The  Parable  of  tlie  Prodii^al  Son  we 
are  shown  a  varied  and  far-stretching  landscape,  in  which, 
by  his  deft  arrangement  of  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
and  his  introduction  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  foreground, 
he  has  been  able  to  represent  the  entire  series  of  in- 
cidents which  form  the  story ;  each  distinct  from  its 
fellows,  yet  all  of  tluin  knit  together  in  a  masterly  and 
homogeneous  composition.  Barent  Fabritius  has  given  a 
touchingly  sympathetic  version  of  the  ])rodigars  character. 
This  young  man  is  neither  a  spendthrift  nor  a  madman, 
but  simply  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  possessed  with  a  legiti- 
mate desire  to  see  the  world.  The  artist  has  endowed 
him  with  all  the  charms  of  adolescence,  rendering  him 
a  fascinating  figure.  His  long  chestnut  hair  flows,  from 
under  a  kind  of  red  velvet  hood,  in  luxurious  curls  about 
his  shapeK-  neck.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  crimson 
page's  caj)  .idorned  with  a  long  waving  plume.  His  tunic 
is  of  a  more  subdued  red,  and  is  slashed  at  the  sleeves  to 
reveal  the  delicate  cambric  shirt.  The  young  man  listens 
respectfully  to  his  father,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
thoughts  are  far  away,  occupied  with  roseate  visions  of 
the  future.  His  fine  horse,  held  by  a  young  valet, 
impatiently  paws  the  ground,  whilst  a  slim  greyhound 
■idds  the  final  touch  to  the  aristocratic  appearance  of  the 
little  group.  The  figure  of  the  father  is  reminiscent  of 
some  of  Rembrandt's  rabbis.  His  face  is  serious,  but 
full  of  kindness.  He  raises  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  his  admonitions,  whilst  with 
his  right  hand  he  tenderly  presses  that  of  his  child.  .\ 
white  garment  overflowing  from  his  red  dress  appears 
under  his  mantle,  whilst  the  table  by  which  he  is  seated 
is  covered  with  a  poppy-coloured  cloth.  This  is  crowded 
with  various  objects,  among  which  appear  the  riches  with 
whicli  he  is  about  to  endow  his  son.  These  consist  of  a 
bag  of  coins,  so  well  filled  that  one  or  two  have  fallen 
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out.  and  a  l)ill  of  cxclianjjc.  on  wliu  h  the  ailist,  in  delicate 
e.digrapliy.  lias  set  down  the  tigurcs  rcprcsentiim  7,ooo 
tlonns,  the  amount  whieh  some  merchant  or  banker 
holds  to  the  credit  ot"  the  prodii^al.  The  other  incidents 
of  the  story  arc  i^i\eii  with  tlie  wealth  of  <;raphic  detail 
which  is  also  exeinplitied  in  the  two  pictures  The  Parable 
of  the  Riih  Man  and  I'he  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
I'libluan.  which  arc  set  down  with  tlie  same  fulness  of 
mcanini;  anti  with  tlie  same  perfection  of  expression.  In 
the  former  we  are  shown,  in  the  centre  of  the  work,  a  scene 
of  sumptuous  yet  refined  luxur\-.  The  rich  man  is  apparel- 
led in  a  ])urple  velvet  bonnet  bordered  with  jewels  and 
an  olive-;4reen  surcoat  surmounted  by  a  rose-coloured 
collar,  from  which  emeive  the  splenditl  yolden  yellow 
sleeves  ot  the  under-u;arment.  His  companion  is  yet 
more  j^(irf;eously  arrayed.  Her  dres^  is  of  delicate  rose 
salmon  :  her  white  satin  headgear  is  bound  in,  in  front, 
by  a  golden  coronet,  and  is  looped  about  with  pearls. 
( )f  pearls,  too,  are  her  necklace,  lui  bracelet,  .md  the 
ring  on  her  finger.  The  servant  who  advances  bearing 
a  dish  of  |)oultry  and  a  silver  jug  is  garbed  in  a  bodice 
ot  rii  h  red,  while  at  her  feet  is  a  hca\  \  basin  of  piu'phyry, 
m  which  .ire  being  cooled  cr\-stal  and  siKer  \essels  of 
wine.  This  splendid  array  of  colour  is  focusscd  and 
centred  by  the  gleaming  white  expanse  of  the  table 
napery,  which  seems  to  illuminate  tlu'  picture  ;  its  cool- 
ness, tempered  b\  rellectious  and  shadows,  fmniing  an 
admiralile  toil  to  the  w.irmcr  tints  Ijy  which  it  is  en\  ironcil. 
Cue  coukl  write  pages  ol  description  ot  the  details  ot 
this  wonderful  pictuie.  but  the  story  is  so  clearly  told 
on  the  canvas  as  to  need  little  additional  elucidation, 
liefore  lea\  ing  it,  however,  one  must  point  out  the  dee]i 
psychologi(  al  insight  displayed  in  the  re.di/ation  of  tJie 
figures  of  the  rich  man  .and  Ins  wife.  They  arc  m.itetl 
but  not  matched.  Neither  are  interested  in  each  other. 
He  pays  no  attention  to  her.  while  she  cm  her  part  is 
busied  with  her  little  dog. 

The  tliuil  picture  of  the  i;rc.it  tri.ul  illustr.ates  The 
/'arable  of  the  t'haiisee  and  the  Piibliiaii.  In  this,  again, 
rc.irent  Kabritius  shows  his  wonderful  powers  of  com- 
ptfsition,  and  his  equally  wonderful  psychological  insight. 
He  divides  his  canvas  into  three  compartments  by  the 
introduction  of  two  large  marble  columns,  but  does  it 
without  impiiiring  the  unit)'  of  the  composition.  The 
figure  cif  the  I'h.irisee — garbed  in  ,\  red  tunic  o\er  which 
IS  thrown  a  hea\y  brown  mantle— is  noble  and  dignified 
in  its  c(iilce|ition.  I'liough  hw  he, id  is  bent  ,iiid  his  eyes 
lowered,  there  is  no  re.d  humilit)  in  his  expression.  He- 
1^  shown  three  times,  first  in  the  ,ict  of  entering  the 
temple  ;  then  kneeling  before  the  alt.ir,  his  left  hand 
pointed  with  a  gesture  of  immeasurable  disd.im  tow.irds 
the  Publican.  His  .action  and  expiession  ,are  so  graphi- 
cally rendered,  that  one  almost  seenis  to  hear  the  words 
issuing  from  his  lips,  "  ( lod,  1  tli.mk  lluc  tli.ii  1  .im  iicjt 
as  other  men     .  or  even  as  this  I'ublic.in."      In  his 

third  represent. itioii  he  is  seen  leaving  the  temple,  his 
pride  exalted  by  his  ])r,iycr:  \et  his  c  cmti.ic  ted  eye, 
hollow  cheek,  and  compressed  mouth  revealing  that  his 
mmd  is  ill  ,it  ease:  that  his  prideful  pr.i\ar.  instead  of 
benefitting  him.  has   l.iid   him    open   to    luw    and    terrible 
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thoughts.  .-Vbcne  him.  m  the  air.  the  horned  devil  is 
brandishing  in  one  hand  a  streamer  bearing  the  words, 
"  (^>ui  se  exaltat  huniiliabitur,  '  whilst  with  the  other  he 
mocks  him  with  ,t  shining  mask.  The  Publican  is  repre- 
sented only  twice.  His  attitude  is  the  direct  antithesis 
to  that  of  the  Pharisee  :  his  humility  rs  genuine  and  pro- 
found, and  as  he  finally  descends  the  temple  steps,  his 
counten.mce  is  rilled  with  an  e.xpression  of  inward  peace, 
beautifully  though  subtly  expressed. 

The  three  pictures,  which  arc  being  shown  in  the 
I  ialeries  Ch.  Hrunner  i  1 1.  Rue  Royale,  Paris),  .are  unii|ue 
examples  of  seventeenth-century  art,  inasmuch  as  while 
exemplifying  the  superb  technic|ue  of  the  period,  they  are 
inspu'ed  by  the  dee]5  religious  feeling  characteristic  of  an 
earlier  and  more  de\out  age. 

,SfR.  —  Mr.  C.  .A.  Hindley,  the  Advisory  Curator  of  the 
Furniture  Museum  which  the  Council  is  establishing  in 
Kingsland  Road,  tells  me  that  you 
may  like  to  publish  an  article  on 
the  museum,  and  I  am  accordingly 
forwarding  certain  particulars. 

The  buildings,  formerly  known  .is  the  Ironmongers' 
.\liiishouses,  were  threatened  with  destruction  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  workmen's 
dwellings  on  the  site  and  on  the  garden  and  other 
adjciining  l.ind.  .As  the  almshouses  possess  man\'  of 
the  best  char.icteristics  of  early  eighteenth-century 
architectural  wcirk.  of  uhic  h  only  .i  few  specimens  now 
remain  in  London,  .ind,  with  the  garden,  present  a 
1-ie.uitiful  example  of  street  architecture  and  garden 
pl.mmng,  the  Council,  in  co-operation  with  the  Shore- 
ditch  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  and  some  private 
persons,   acquired   the   jirojjerty. 

.A  petition  has  been  received  from  H.  K.  H.  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  late  Duke  of  .-Argyll,  .Sir  William 
Richmond,  the  late  Mr.  K.  Norman  Shaw.  Sir  (leorge 
Fr.im|)toii.  .Ml.  W'.ilter  Crane.  .Sir  Sidney  CoKin,  ,ind 
.1  large  numlicr  of  other  distinguished  persons,  praying 
the  Counc  il,  .is  .i  complement  to  its  cr.ift  training,  to 
establish  .i  central  museum  to  which  students  could 
resort.  The  Council  is  considering  whether  the  object 
desired  could  not  be  better  secured  by  establishing,  in 
districts  in  which  particular  industries  are  localised,  local 
museums  relating  to  these  industries,  rather  than  liy 
establishing  a  centr.il  museum,  which  must  be  incon- 
veniently situated  for  many,  perha|is  even  the  majoritv' 
of.  craftsmen. 

The  districts  m  uliuli  the  .dnishouses  .ire  situ.ited  are 
the  centre  of  the  furniture  and  cabinet-making  industry. 
The  numl.ier  of  males  resident  in  Shoreditih  and  Hethnal 
(ireen  and  engaged  in  this  and  allied  imlustnes  at  the 
last  census  amounted  to  J,  541  >Slioieditch  and  5,0(1(1 
Kethn.il  Coeen  .  forming  85  and  108  respectively  .1 
thousand  of  the  m.ile  ])o|iulaticui  over  ten  years  of  age. 
If  account  could  be  taken  of  the  nuinber  of  persons 
'  ".s'''.n''''''  ill  'lie  tiade  in  these  two  distrnts  but  living 
elsewhere,  the  com  entr.ition  of  the  trade  would  no  douVit 
be  siill  more  m, irked.  The  Council  has  accciidingly 
adapted  the  almshouses   for  use  .is  a   fiirmture    museum. 
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the  necessary  staff  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  museum  will  be  opened  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

Although  it  has  not  committed  itself  to  either  of  the 
schemes  outlined  above,  the  Council  has  thus  embarked 
upon  an  undertaking  the  results  of  which  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  its  ultimate  decision.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  everv  effort  should  be  made  to 


work,  A  Proper  Ne7i.<c  liooke  oj  Cokcryc,  the  amount  of 
industry  and  research  expended  on  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  reprint  occupies  less  than  thirty 
pages,  while  the  introduction,  glossary,  and  notes  extend 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  this  is  no 
defect.  Though  the  recipes  make  amusing  reading 
enough,  it  is  to  the  editorial   matter  that  tlic  reader  will 
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render  the  experiment  a  success,  and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  public 
authorities  and  private  individuals  in  supplementing  the 
collections  made  by  the  Council. 

The  Board  of  Education,  having  inspected  the  ])remises 
and  having  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed for  the  display,  custody,  and  protection  of  the 
exhibits,  has  lent  a  considerable  collection  from  the 
Victoria  and  .•\lbert  Museum.  The  City  of  London 
Corporation  and  some  private  individuals  have  lent 
valuable  specimens,  and  the  tenor  of  certain  negotia- 
tions leads  the  Council  to  hope  that  it  will  be  equally 
successful  in  obtaining,  on  loan,  specimens  from  other 
important  collections. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
L.^fRF.NCE  COMMK  ( Clerk  of  the  Cotiiicil). 

"  A  Proper  Newe  Booke  of  Cokerye, "edited  by  Catherine 
Frances  Frere     (W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd.     7s.  6d.) 

Miss  C.aihkkink  Frkrk  believes  in  thoroughness. 
and,  we  venture  to  say,  lives  up  to  her  faith.  In  her  last 
volume,   a  reprint  of  that  scarce  little  sixteenth-century 
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return  most  eagerly,  not  merely  for  the  rare  and  curious 
information  upon  ancient  cookery  and  junkcttings,  but 
also  for  the  valuable  bi<igrai)hical  matter  relating  to  a 
famous  Elizabethan. 

From  Archbishop  Parker  to  kitchen  oracle— from  mitre 
to  cook's  ladle — is  doubtless  a  far  cry :  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  biographical  matter  is  introduced 
as  mere  padding.  In  the  editor's  skilful  hands  the  arch- 
bishop is  made  as  much  a  part  of  the  book  as  the  "eggcs 
in  moneshyne  "  or  the  "  tarte  of  borage  floure.s  '' :  and  it 
was  a  happy  thought  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  domestic 
and  personal  portrait  of  this  old-time  worthy.  Here  we 
meet  with  him  as  friend  and  host,  as  husband,  father, 
and  head  of  a  great  household — nay,  as  a  man  who, 
with  all  his  learning  and  piety  (both  of  the  genuine 
unobtrusive  sort),  could  entertain  like  a  prince,  though 
himself,  as  Strype  says,  '"very  abstemious  ...  a 
mortified  m.an  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  it.'  We 
read  in  this  book  of  feasts  of  his  providing  which  lasted 
for  three  days  at  a  stretch — feasts  at  which  distinguished 
companies  were  successively  regaled  according  to  rank 
and  consequence,  the  festal  hall  being   "set  forth  with 
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imu  h  plate  ol  ^ihcr  anil  i;i)lil,  adorned  with  rich  tape^ti'N' 
lit'  Flaiulei-.s,  and  furnished  with  many  tables,  at  which 
the  ;4ucsts  were  disposed  according  to  their  tiiialit\'. ' 

Neither  Strypi'  nor  Miss  Frere  tells  of  the  natuieofthe 
dishes  pnnided  at  these  i;reat  lea-^ts,  bnt  tloulule^-.  the 
good  Mrs.  I'arkei  had  irei|iient  reiourse  to  her  Proper 
AVriv  Boole  of  CoJ;erye.  and  we  may  picture  for  our- 
sehe>  the  tables  groanin;,;  with  "tyrste  coorse  '  services 
of  lirawn  antl  mustard,  of  capons  in  white  broth  and 
jiotlc  of  \enison.  of  yieen  yecse  and  sorrel  sauce,  ol 
])i;_;  and  stubble  goose,  ot  roasteil  Connies  (rabbits  and 
chickens  ;  and  \\\\.\\  second  course  of  cr.incs  and  storks, 
curlews  and  bu-,taiiK,  [le.icoi  k-,  and  p.utridges,  .md  we 
kni>w  not  what  other  i|uadrupedal  and  ornithohioicil 
dainties,  e.ich  with  its  a])propriate  sauce  and  garnishing. 

That  the  book  is  no  niere  salmagundi,  but  a  di--h  o| 
honest  marrow -bones,  with  good  pickings  to  furnish  many 
a  plate  and  deli;.;ht  the  most  fistidious  palate,  may  be 
indicateil  b\-  a  single  extr.ict — a  well-seasoned  tit-bit. 
which  also  shows  th.u  editors,  and  particularly  eilitors  of 
<'of)ks'  guides,  must  w.dk  w.inly  if  the\"  would  keep  cle.ir 
of  pitfalls.  "Tie  your  ton-ue  with  string  to  a  jack  in 
front  of  the  Hre  '  w.is  one  of  tlie  recipes  as  it  came  to 
Miss  Freie's  hand.  '"While  for  another  the  instructions 
were.  'I'lit  your  lect'  i  fomm.itely  only  pettitoes  oi"  sheep's 
trotters  were  meant  'into  boiling  water  m  a  saucepan  '.' 
.\nd  this  recalls  the  well-known  recipe  in  the  Jiii^lisJi 
Housekeeper  ^^^  ijSS  :  '  lil.mche  your  tongue,  slit  it  down 
the  middle,  and  l.iy  it  on  .i  soup-jil.ite  ! '  liut  the  lecipe 
which  was  most  st.irtling  when  I  ciine  upon  it  .imong 
]>roofs.  and  which,  indeed,  read  like  diret  tions  for  a  c.in- 
inbal  feast,  w.is  due  to  the  name  of  the  ,gi\er  h.ning 
mysteriously  t'ound  its  w.iy  intc)  the  first  line  of  the  recipe 
itself,  in  a  position  it  h.id  not  Ix-en  gisen  in  the  manu- 
script.     It  liegan  boldly.   'Cut   up   .Mrs.  mto  sin, ill 

si|U.ires  or  sliapes  \  '  Could  the  ]irinter's  de\il  h.ue  been 
ipiite  bl.imeless  r  .\nyw,i\-.  the  wording  h.id  to  be  cor- 
rected tor  |)rinting,  to  my  undying  regret." 

The  \olume  cont.iinsa  beautiful  portrait  of  .Xnhlnshop 
I'.irker,  .md  is  cert.imly  .1  book  to  be  read — and  to  keep. 

.\.    E.    K. 

Will  iin  1 11  K  I'.xRK — the  source  of  the  present  collection 
of  decor,iti\i-  work — is  rich  in    historical    and    romantic 
.associations,   but  the  threads  ha\e 


The  Woodcote 
Park   Collection 


been  broken  by  the  m.iiiy  changes  of 
owneiship  ol  the  Cst.ite.  The  situation 
•  it  W'oodi  ote  I'.irk,  with  its  tine  timlier.  according  to 
l'i.t\ie\".  made  a  gi  e,it  appe.il  to  Kichani  F\el\n,  brother 
of  John  F^\clyn,  the  famous  diarist  of  W'otton,  who  is 
s.iiil  by  tr.iilition  to  li.ive  suggested  the  decor.itue  work 
c.irried  out.  There  is  ,ilso  little  doubt  tint  it  wa^ 
Kichard  F.\elyn  who  constructed  the  house  somewhere 
.about  1030  on  the  site  of  the  old  nion.ister)'  which  oni  e 
stood    there. 

Woixlcote  I', irk  was  origin. illy  included  in  the  ni.inor 
of  Morton,  which  belonged,  together  with  the  m.inor  of 
F.psom,  to  the  .\bbots  of  Chertsey  ;  but  m  the  leign  ol 
Henry  \'I..  the  .ibbot  of  that  ilate  gr.inted  Morton  to 
John     Marslon    .tnd     Kose,     his    wife.       In    1511    Willi. iiii 


Marston  appears  to  ha\  e  ilied.  le.ning  no  male  issue, 
but  tuo  daughters,  Joan  and  Ursula,  as  co-heirs.  The 
Litter  married  one  Nicolas  Mynn,  and  one  of  his  de- 
scend.mts  sold  the  est.itc  to  ('leorge  Mynn.  Hisonlvson 
dying  childless,  again  the  property  passed  into  female 
hands,  to  Klizabcth,  his  sister,  and  the  elder  d.iughter  of 
the  said  (ieorge  Mynn,  and  it  w.is  through  her  marriage 
to  Kich.ard  E\elyn  on  .Vugust  idth.  i'>4iS,  that  refer- 
ences to  Woodcote  Park  appear  in  b'hn  F^\elyn's  fimous 
diaries.  Me  s.iys  under  th.it  date:  "I  went  to  Woodcote 
(in  Epsom  to  the  wedding  of  my  lu'other  Richard,  who 
married  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Esquire  Minn,  lately 
deceased — by  which  he  h.id  ,1  gie.it  est.ite  both  in  land 
.md  monie  on  the  death  of  a  brother.  The  co  ich  in 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were,  w.is  inerturnd  in 
coming  home  :   but  no  harm  was  done.  " 

Woodcote  |)osscsses  a  line  Inigo  bmes  f'nmt.  and  a 
splendid  double  flight  i.if  stone  steps,  faced  liy  .1  lily  pond 
with  fountain. 

Entering  from  the  hall,  on  the  left  is  the  morning- 
roinii.  with  its  jjanclled  dado  and  cornice  in  carsed  and 
gilt  wood.  This  room  contains  an  unii.|Ue  mantelpiece, 
in  Chippendale's  rococo  manner,  executed  in  statu, ir\' 
m.irlile  mi  .1  base  of  old  .Sienna  m.irble.  The  centre 
panel  is  ,1  finely  c,ir\ed  reproduction  of  .Esop's  fable 
of  the  dog  and  his  shadow.  There  are  also  two  sets  of 
doulde  doors  with  cirved  architr.nes,  and  o\er  the  doors 
are  figures  p.imteil  "en  grisaille."  The  mounts  on 
these  doors  are  works  of  art.  On  the  right  hand  is  the 
dining-room,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  its  fine  classic 
doorway,  with  massive  car\ed  pediment  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns.  Meyond  is  the  double  drawing- 
room.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  woodwork  and  carving 
of  this  room  are  by  Chi|)pendale.  as  most  of  the  furni- 
ture. iiM'rmantels.  .and  w.ill  mirrors  are  indelibly  stamped 
with  his  distinctue  style.  The  gener.d  design  of  the 
dr.nving-room  is  Chippendale,  strongly  influenced  by  the 
French  .irtists  of  Louis  .\\'.  peiioil.  The  whole  of  the 
p.inelling,  with  its  el.ibor.ite  ornament  in  detail,  is  in 
h.ud  ])ine,  p.iinted  white  :  the  mouldings  and  ornament 
solidh'  gilded.  I'he  folding  doors,  of  which  there  are 
se\eral  ]i.iirs,  are  surmounted  l)\"  lunettes  with  painted 
panels.  The  ceiiti.il  comp.irtment  of  the  ceiling  m 
the  further  drawing-room  h.is  t'oi  its  subject  "  .\pollo 
and  the  Muses,"  within  a  rich  frame  of  "  Regence  " 
det.iil.  The  chased  and  gilded  handles,  lock-plates,  and 
fittings  to  the  doors  and  windows  are  worthy  of  the 
room  ilsi'lf  ,\il|oining  the  draw  ing-room  is  thehbr.ii). 
Mere,  .ig.iin,  the  treatment  is  i.iuite  as  sumptuous  .is  the 
drawing-room,  but  with  rather  more  severity.  F'rench 
elements  with  .1  strong  le.ming  tow.ird  "  Regence"  are 
here  interwoven  with  English  methods  of  design,  but 
with  such  good  t.iste  lh.it  there  is  no  incongruity,  and 
the  entire  eff'ecl  is  cert.iinly  well  b.il.mced  .md  exceed- 
inglv  rich.  There  is  the  same  h.mdiwork  here  as  in  the 
ilrawing-roiim.  The  c.ii\ed  i  ohimns,  pilasters,  doors, 
.IS  well  as  the  aichitectural  design  of  the  fitted  book- 
cases, contribute  to  an  integral  whole,  .md  constitute 
,1  ni.igniliceiu  apartment.  The  o\  ,il  p.inel  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  is  p.iinted  in  oils,  .md  represents  the  tlight 
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of  an  eagle  with  a  eliikl.  The  chimncypicce  in  this  room, 
as  a  Chippendale  rendering"  of  Louis  X\'.,  is  a  superb 
piece  of  work.  The  whole  of  the  ornamental  work  is 
carved  in  wood  and  richly  gildeil  ;  foliated  scrolls  and 
shell-work,  birds,  tlowcrs,  and  interlaced  filigree.  This 
is  applied  on  a  background  of  richly  veined  Irish  green 
marble,  with  an  inner  moidded  edging  of  statuary  marble. 
Adjoining  the  library  is  an  old  room  that  was  once  the 
chapel.  This  is  panelled  from  lloor  to  ceiling  in  oak, 
divided  into  large  and  small  ])ancls,  and  surmounted 
with  a  carved  oak  cornice. 

A  feature  of  the  whole  collection  is  the  scries  ot 
painted  panels  on  the  first-floor  gallery.  These  panels, 
in  moulded  frames,  illustrate  an  early  eighteenth-century 
rendering  of  the  old  dreek  romance  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  are  |)ainted  in  full  bright  colour,  and 
surrounded  by  arabesques,  lambretiuins,  and  garlands : 
a  light  cartouche  below  each  encloses  a  panel  on  which 
are  representations  of  various  birds  and  fowl,  while 
the  dado  panelling  below  presents  further  incidents  in 
Longus's  story,  painted  in  monochrome  of  greenish  blue. 
There  are  twelve  large  panels  with  their  related  dado, 
a  pilaster  panel,  and  four  horizontal  panels  over  two 
door-cases,   and  upon  each  is   inscribed  the   incident  in 


the  lovers'  story  depicted  b\-  the  artist.  'I'lu-y  are  said 
to  have  been  designed  in  171S  by  Philip.  Uuc  d'Orleans, 
Regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  l.ouis  .W..  and 
to  ha\  e  been  brought  over  to  England  from  X'ersailles. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  collection,  including  the  jjrinci- 
pal  rooms,  has  now  been  erected  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  new 
galleries  at  55,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  may 
be  viewed  on  presentation  of  visiting-card. 

■'There  was  no  longer  any  necessity  to  ascribe  Cold- 
smith's  medical  degree  of  M.li.  to  a  foreign  uni\ersity. 
such  as  Lcyden,  or  Louvain,  or 
Padua,''  asserted  Sir  Krnest  Clarke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  .Medicine.  It 
was  known  that  Or.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Percy  afterwards  liishop  of  Uromore;,  and  Coldsmith 
had  paid  a  visit  to  ()xforcl  together  in  Kebruarx',  Ijfiy; 
.md  though  there  was  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the 
official  L'niversity  records,  e.xannnation  recently  made  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  William  Osier  of  the  local  newspapers 
of  the  period  had  revealed  this  entry  in  Jackson's  Oxford 
yoK;/W  for  Saturday,  February  i8ih,  1769:  "Yesterday 
Oliver   Coldsmith,    Esq.,     Hachelor   of   Physick    in    the 
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rnivcrsiiy  of  I)iil)lin.  AuiliDr  of  Tlie  Tra-'t'/'/er,  a  Poem, 
of  The  Present  State  of  Polite  Leaiiiini;  in  Europe,  and 
of  several  otlier  learned  and  in;_;enions  I'erforinances, 
was  adniilled  in  Congretj.ition  to  the  same  de;^ree  in 
Uiis  1 'ni\ersily.''  It  was  ohvious.  tlicrcfore,  thai  ()\ford 
had  i;i\cn  to  (ioldsniith  on  Febriiaiy  17th,  17(11),  an 
lid  eundeiii  decree  of  M.Ii.,  because  lie  was  ahe.idy  a 
inetlical  graduate  of  Dublin.  It  had  not  lieen  possible. 
owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Dublin  registers,  to 
contirm  this  |)ositi\eIy  from  the  Irish  Uni\ersity  ix-cords  ; 
but  (loldsmith  was  already  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Dublin 

February  27th,  174'(,  .uul  under  the  Statutes  would 
ha\e  been  entitled,  on  com|)liance  with  certain  rec|uire- 
ments,  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic 
.It  the  expiration  of  three  years  thereafter.  It  ap|)cared 
probable,  from  \.inous  references  in  f.uiiily  letters  and 
other  ilociunents,  ih.it,  contrary  to  what  was  commonh- 
supposed,  (;oldsnnth  liegan  to  -,tu(ly  an.itonu'  at  Dublin, 
resumed  it  alter  .i  jieriod  of  idleness  when  he  went  to 
Eilinburgh  in  1752,  .md  continued  his  medical  studies 
m  an  intermittent  way  ,it  I.eyden  and  other  foreign 
uniM-rsities.  At  ,iny  r.ite,  he  c.died  himself  .M.B.  in 
an  .igreement  with  J.imes  Dodsle\,  written  in  his  own 
h.ind.  and  dated  .M,irc:h  31st.  17(13,  now-  .it  the  British 
.Museum  ;  .md  in  the  first  book  which  had  his  n.ime 
on  the  title-page,  T/ie  Tr<n\-!ler,  published  on  December 
loth,  I7''4.  he  w.isde^crilied  ,1^  "l  )|i\  er  f'loldsmith,  M.B.'' 


-Ml^.  .\.  .S.  i;i.|'i„  K..\,,  who  recently  rinished  .1  full- 
length  portr.iit  of  the  Duke  of  Conn.iught  for  Tnnit)- 
Mouse,  of  whi(  h  his  <ir,ice  is  M.i>ter. 
1^  now  p.iinting  .1  portrait  of  the 
King  tor  the  Royal  \'.ii  lit  .S,|u,idron. 
.\niong  other  |iortr,iits  in  progress  in  .Mr.  Cope's  studio 
are  those  of  the  Lord  C'h.incrllor,  the  K.irl  of  .XiK.ister, 
.Sir  Clement  Koyds,  .Mr.  Don.dd  M.iclenn.m,  and  Lord 
L^^me   ('loiilon    Lennox. 
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'I'm-,  fe.iture  ol  the  e.irly  I'.eorgian  residence,  8,  Clitfoid 
.Street,  \V.,  i^  the  impoMiig  stone  st.iirc.ise  with  its  iron 
b.ilustr.uliiig  .111(1  be.iutifiilly  ramped 
iiialiog.my  h.indiail,  which  lii'spe.ik 
excellent  I  I'.iftsm.inship  .md  design  in 
each  Iiiaten.d  employed.  The  house 
possesses  .1  siin|ile  front  with  .1  pl.iin  Doric  poitiio,  .md 
is  ty|.)ic.il  ol  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  'I'he  descrip 
tion  given  to  .1  ilwellmg  an.ilogous  to  this  properl\  a|itl\' 
applic-,  to  .S,  I'lit'l'ord  Stri'el  :  "It  is  not  the  exterior  of 
this  building  which  marks  it  out  for  peculi.o'  consuler.i- 
tion  among  the  ( ieorgi.m  houses  of  London,  but  bei  .iiisc 
it  1-.  a  casket  containing  .idmir.ible  cr.iftsman^liip  of  the 
eighteenth  cenlur\'."  The  w.ilL  ol  the  li.ill  and  st.oK  .im- 
.ire  decorated  with  .m  .irchitei  lur.il  p.iintiiig  of  great 
nieril,  l)oth  in  design  ,ind  execution,  wIik  h  is  attributed 
to  Sir  J.imcs  ■riiornhill,  ilie  whole  foriiimg  .m  ememi'/e 
rctsembling,  though  in  a  minor  si  ale,  the  painting  of  the 
King's  stain, ise  ,it  ll.mipton  I'luiit,  the  work  of  the 
distinguishe<l  \'eriio.  'I'hen-  .m-,  indeed,  lew  prn.ile 
residences  m  London  whic  ii  possess  a  miir.d  p.iintmg 
of  this    high    order.      The    st.uri.ise   le.uls    to   three   well 


pioportionetl  rooms,  including  ,i  large  st.ite-room.  The 
rooms  are  idiaractcristically  decorated  with  panelling  of 
pine-wood,  (lainted  in  the  peculiar  olive-green  colour  of 
the  period,  with  gilded  enrichments,  while  the  chimney- 
pieces  are  suit.ibh-  carved.  .A  secondar\-  si.iircase  leads 
to  two  upper  tloors,  the  rooms  of  each  floor  being 
panelled  and  painted  according  to  the  aristocratic  fashion 
of  those  early  (ieorgian  days.  The  chambers  on  these 
tloors  are  l.irgc,  well  ]5roportioned,  and  airy,  and  those 
worth)  of  special  mention  .ire  the  grceiiish-blue  room 
(the  original  colouring',  the  lemon-yellow  room  la  most 
curious  shade.i,  and  the  green  room.  Wall-paper  had 
disfigured  these  walls  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
•  md  to  reinstate  them  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult 
t.isk.  engaging  both  artistic  instincts  and  patient  labour. 
C)f  its  occii])ants  through  the  e.irly  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  little  is  definitely  known.  Tr.idition  states  that  . 
it  w.is  origin, illy  built  fir  the  I'rince  of  (  irange,  and  a 
well-founded  report  has  associated  the  n.ime  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  (.ieorge  11.,  as  a  one-time  occu- 
pier of  the  residence.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
th.it  .Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  Prime 
Minister  of  Engl.md,  resided  here  .it  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centur\',  .md,  continuing  its  political  associa- 
tions to  modern  times,  Lord  K.mdolph  (.'hurchill  w.is 
a  tenant  of  S,  ClifiVird  .Street,  for  .i  considerable  period. 
Associ.itions  of  tamous  people  a|)art,  the  house  remains 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  highest  type  of  tlwelling  ol 
its  period,  and  forms  an  admirable  environment  for  the 
dis|)lay  of  antique  furniture  of  the  (.Georgian  days.  The 
house  is  now  "a  casket  containing  aciniirable  craftsman- 
ship of  the  eighteenth  century,"  besides  valuable  antiques 
of  other  periods.  The  residence  aft'ords  the  finest 
possible  background  for  the  business  of  decoi-ation  and 
furniture  now  being  carried  on  there  liy  .Xntlrew  Russell, 
Ltd.  .\  specimen  of  the  l.ittei's  wdrk  is  exemplitied 
.It  8,  Clifford  Street,  in  one  ot  the  rooms,  which,  l)y 
the  m.igician's  wand  of  sound  knowledge  ot  domestic 
.irchitecture.  is  a  chamber  of  oak  p.melling  of  the  time  of 
Limes  I.  I'he  beautifully  carved  cliimneypiece  ,ind  .1 
)jiirtion  111  the  p.melling  c.iiiie  Iroiii  an  historic  house  in 
Sufl'olk.  'I'he  room  is  termed  the  '"  le.ither  room,"  on 
.iccount  of  the  old  Spanish  le.ither,  sewn  with  the 
original  le.ither  thongs,  to  be  seen  on  .1  gold  ground  on 
one  of  the  w.ills.  .\nollier  interesting  tcature  of  this 
room  Is  .m  open  .ncaded  court  -cupboard.  iia/ing 
tlirough  the  miillioned  window,  one  iiiighl  e.isily  iniagine 
oneself  Ij.ick  in  those  good  old  d,i\s  when  domestic 
architecture  w.is  ,it  its  /eiiith,  and  .1  home  w.is  built  to 
shelter  sire  and  grandsiie  for  generations.  The  most 
remark. ible  fe.iture  is  the  ceiling,  with  its  uneven  .md 
li.ind  siiiooiheil  siirfice,  so  t\  pic.il  of  the  ceilings  ol  the 
period.      Tills  veiit.ibly  is  .1  work  ot  art. 

Society  of   Antiquaries 

Ciir\l  I'liNKIsIf  h.is  been  .ippointed  I'lesulent  of 
the  Koy.d  .Society  of  .\ntii|iiaries  of  Irel.md.  .\mong 
the  \'ice  Presidents  elected  for  the  fiur  Provinces  .ire 
Till!  l)'\eill  .md  llie  Bishop  of  W.iterfird.  Judge 
B.iitiin    h.is   been    aildevi    to   tlie   t'ouiuil. 


li)() 


Note. 


"  Roman  luid  Byzantine  Contributions  to  Media-val 
Art  "  was  the  title  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  l^rior's  second 
lecture  to  the  students  of  the  Roval 
Medieval  Art  Academy.  He  spoke  of  the  Ion- 
period  of  decadence  from  300  to  1000  \.\t.,  during 
which  no  architectural  style  was  achic\ed,  and  Saxon 
and  other  European  buildings  siioued  ignorance,  not 
only  of  the  niceties  of  classical  design,  but  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction.  The  high  standard  of  Roman 
execution  had  perished,  and  the  workers  in  marble  had 
been  dispersed,  but  jackals  were  trading  in  and  cutting 
up  the  monuments  of  ancient  luxury.  All  this  time 
Byzantine  art  was  developing  its  triumphs  and  sending 
out  shoots  to  Western  Europe.  It  was,  howe\'er,  from 
Roman  examples  that  the  regeneration  of  architecture 
came:  Western  art  grew  up  with  the  help  of  the  ruins 
of  Roman  buildings.  Mr.  Prior  showed  a  number  of 
fine  lantern  pictures  illustrating  the  transition  from  the 
Roman  basilica  to  the  .Abbey  Church.  The  column, 
arch,  and  carved  wall  of  the  basilica  were  main  features 
of  Christian  church  architecture,  which  was  not  really 
based  on  one  particular  form  of  Roman  construction. 
It  had  a  likeness  to  all  Roman  plans  and  was  founded 
on  current  forms.  Western  masons,  being  unfamiliar 
with  dome  construction,  substituted  the  lantern  tower 
and  spire — a  great  achievement,  attributable  to  the 
Bvzantine  suggestion. 


A  Queen  Anne 
Piece  of  Scarlet 
Lacquer 


Mr.  Fk.\.\K  P.\rtriiji;e  has  recently  made  a  \aluable 
acquisition  to  his  collection  of  antiques  in  a  Queen  .Anne 
piece  of  furniture  of  three  parts — 
cabinet,  bureau,  and  drawer-base — the 
whole  consisting  of  beautiful  work- 
manship in  scarlet  lacquer  and  gold. 
The  scarlet  is  dulled  on  all  the  exterior  parts,  while  it  is 
brilliant  on  the  inside  portions,  such  as  the  interior  side 
of  the  cabinet  door  and  the  two  slip-out  trays.  The  inside 
of  the  cabinet  door  is  ornamental,  though,  owing-  to  the 
foreshortened  view  in  our  plate  of  this  ])iece,  it  cannot  be 
seen.  This  door  is  fitted  with  a  sihered-glass  panel  to 
the  shape  of  the  door.  The  bureau  possesses  a  fall-flap, 
wh'ch  rests,  when  open,  on  pull-out  slides,  antl  the 
interior  contains  a  stationery  case,  consisting  of  five 
drawers  and  three  pigeon-holes,  while  there  is  a  sliding 
tray  each  side.  The  lower  portion  of  the  bureau  consists 
of  a  partitioned  drawer  with  a  double  ogee-shaped  front. 
The  drawer-base  is  plainly  depicted  in  our  reproduc- 
tion, the  hinges  of  the  sliding  tray,  which  folds  in  two, 
being  clearly  visible.  The  total  height  of  this  excel- 
lent specimen  of  lacquer  is  about  5  ft.  2  in.  The 
measurements  are  : — cabinet,  2  ft.  3  in.  high,  i6:J  in.  wide, 
5^  in.  deep;  bureau,  10  in.  high,  i8i  in.  wide,  12  in. 
deep;  drawer-base,  24  in.  high,  20J  in.  wide,  I2i  in. 
deep. 


Our  Plates 


In  addition  to  a  photogravure  from  one  of  the  King's 
pictures,  the  reproduction  in  colours  of  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  Miss  H.  Donald-Smitli, 
referred  to  in  the  notice  of  her 
exhibition,  and  the  illustration  of  the  lacquer  cabinet 
described  among  our  .N'otes,  our  plates  include  reproduc- 
tions in  colours  of  two  well-known  pictures  by  deorge 
Romney.  Of  these  the  work  variously  known  as  7 /le 
Gower  Children  or  Stafford  Cliildren  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  artist's  masterpieces,  and  is  certainly  the 
finest  composition  introducing  several  figures  which  he 
produced.  Our  plate  is  taken  from  the  fine  translation 
of  the  work  by  M.  Leon  Salles.  The  original  one  was 
of  a  series  of  works  commissioned  from  the  artist,  be- 
tween 1776  and  1782,  by  (iranvillc,  second  Earl  Ciower, 
afterwards  first  .Marquess  of  .Stafford,  and  ancestor  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  represents  fi\c  of  (he 
Earl's  children.  The  lady  playing  the  tambourine  is 
Lady  .Vnne  (iower,  who  married  the  Rev.  \'.  \'ernon- 
Harcourt,  .\rchbishop  of  York  ;  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl's  second  wife,  whilst  the  dancing  group  are  all 
children  of  his  third.  ( living  the  figures  from  left  to  right, 
they  represent  Ceorgiana  .-Vugusta,  afterwards  wife  of  the 
Hon.  William  Eliot ;  Susan,  afterwards  Countess  of  Har- 
rowby  :  (Iranville,  subsequently  created  Earl  (Iranville: 
and  Charlotte  Sophia,  afterwards  iJuchess  of  Beaufort. 
The  plate  on  the  co\  cr  of  Lady  Hamilton  at  Prayer  is 
taken  from  the  translation  by  Mr.  E.  Leslie  Haynes  of  a 
portion  of  the  fine  ])icture  in  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamber- 
layne's  collection  known  as  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Xun.  The 
latter  title  is  hardly  appro])riate,  for  the  costume  of  the 
subject  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  inmate  of  a  convent. 

BooKs   Received 

More  about  Coilfitin^,  Kv  ^il   lames  \'o\;ili.  5s.  net.     (Stanley 

Paul.) 
Cicat  Eiii^ravers :  Hogarth,  Fragonard,   2s.  6ii.  net  each  ;  Art 

lit  Flanders,  by  Ma.\   Rooses,  6s.  net  ;  Kiiiiiiiisunces  of 

my  Life,  by  Henry  Holiday,  l6s.  net.    (\Vm.  Heinemann.) 
Diess  DesigHfhy  Talbot  Hughes,  6s.  net.     (John  Hogg.) 
Les    Monuiiieiits   ne    A'oiiie,    \<y    E.    Rodocanachi,    20   francs. 

(Hachette.) 
Koval  Academy    Lectin es   on    raiiiting,    by    George    Clausen, 

6s.  net.     (Methuen.) 
Eiii;iisli  Church  Arc/iita  tuie,  by  Francis  Kond,  2  vols. ,  £2  2s. 

(Humphrey  Milford.) 
Pietcr  de  Hooch,  by  Arthur  de  Rudder  ;  Ilieioiiymus  Pouli,  by 

Paul  Lafond.     (C  Van  Oest  et  Cie.) 
A   I.iItU  Journey  in  Spain,   by  J.   E.    C.    I-'litch,   7#.  6(1.   net. 

(Grant   Richards.) 
7'he  Gospel  Story  in  Ait,  by  John  La  Karge,  15s.  net.     (.Mac- 

millan.) 
Geschichte  Jer  Spanisclien   Malerei,    liy    L.    Mayer,    2   vols.  ; 

Chincsisches    Porzellaii,    by    E.   Zimmermann.     (Klink- 

hardt  iV  Kiermann.) 
The  A'imrs   Ships,   by   H.   S.   Lecky,   \ol.    H.,   £2    2s.    net. 

(Horace  Muirhead.) 
Booh  Prices  Current,   Part  L.  \'ol.  28.      (Elliot  Stock.) 
.•/'/    and    Common    Sense,   by    Royal    Corlissoz,    "s.    6d.    net. 

(Smith  Elder  \  Co.) 
Animal  Sculpture,  by  Walter  Winans,   "5.  6d.    net.     (Putnam 

Sons,   Ltd.) 
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IN  THE  SALE  ROOM 


PICTU 
RES 


Till,  c.irh  part  (if  lamiary  i^  imaiialily  a  quirt  time  m 
tlif    |)i<:tui-f-li>ai'krl.       I  )rali-r--^  air   1  ill'-)  ■^tlu  ktakiii;^.  and 

tlirir  i;  u  ^miii  r  rs  who 
lirliiiii;  to  tin-  business 
unrlil  are  siniilarh'  en- 
;-;  a  i;  e  il.  T  h  ii  s  t  li  e 
niiintll  is  a  liail  time 
tiir  sales,  the  lew  wliirh 
iH(  uf  iluiini;  it  i^ene- 
1  a  II  \"  fa  \ou  liuL;  the 
huyiT  rather  than  the 
seller,  auil  the  prices 
re,ilise(l  alforiliug  little 
eriteriim   nt'  the   \alue   of  the   unrks   snlil. 

The  s.ile  iif  jiiitures  and  drawini;s  hi-ld  by  Messrs. 
Christie  (in  lanuary  23 rd  clDetly  emisisted  iil  inid-\'ietori.in 
works,  w  liich  met  with  little  sujiport  from  the  tradi-.  I'.  K. 
I'oole's  Kin.il  Academy  picture  of  1S76,  The  (Jiiarrcl 
I'ehi'eci!  Oi'cron  and  Titaiiui.  3S!  in.  Ijy  50!  in.,  rcdised 
only  ,{'15  I  ;s.  ;  .\.  Elmore's  M,iiy  <Jiiee>i  of  Sco/s  and 
DaniUv  at  /edlnoi^Jt.  Jii  in.  l.)\'  i'}l\  iu.,  exhiliited  at  the 
.\cadeiny  in  1S77,  /"i  1  lis.;  and  bihn  Linnells  fjie  Evi- 
ct tlie  Deliii^e^  itS48,  58  in.  by  8S  in.,  which  realised 
/i.oi)2  ,it  the  t'dllott  sale  in  1872,  now  c-onim.mded  no 
ligher  bid  th.m  /28  7s.  The  Sleep  of  JUinean,  45  in. 
bv  60  in.,  liy  Daniel  ^blclise,  R..\.,  had  also  piissed 
throii-h  the  Ciillott  sale,  where  il  brouj^ht  ,{'393  r^s., 
.e.;,iinst  /"'i5  IIS.  ,it  the  .irtist's  s.ilc  in  1870.  It  cime 
(low  n  to  £'~,2  los.  .It  .1  s.ile  in  11)13.  '"i''  ""^  touched 
wh.it  one  sliould  imaL^ine  will  be  Ixitloin  price  by  falliuu; 
to  ,1  bid  of  £},  3s.  'I'lie  detline  in  the  v. due  of  H.  .S. 
Marks  s  Sai/it  Traihis  Preaeh/'/a;  to  the  Jhrds,  1870, 
;-,'  in.  b\-  47.;  in.,  \vas  also  \ery  niaiked,  it  only  m.ddn- 
/_'-,2  los..  against  / 1, 1 55  .it  I'.. iron  (ir.mt's  sale  iu  1877. 
■file  liighest  price  during  tin-  d.i\  w.is  realised  b\'  a  set  o| 
three  hunting  subiects,  Fiiidiitg  the  Scent,  llotoids  in 
Full  Civ.  and  The  Death.  20^  in.  by  47^  :n..  which 
re.ilised  l,2<'l  lOs.,  and  constituted  the  only  item  thai 
.ittained    the  diguitv-   of  tlirei'   ligures. 

.■\  si  \  I  I  Ml  N  I  \1.  interest  was  att.a  hed  to  the  dispers.il 

of  t  h  e  library  of  the 
Lite  \V.  ll.dr  White. 
Ms(|.  better  knou  n 
under  his  pseiidoiuin 
of  M.iik  Rutherford  ■, 
\\  h  1  c  h    I'  lok    pi. ice    at 

Messls.     .Sotheb\'s    tm 

binii.iry  14th,  but  tins 
.1  p  p.i  re  nt  I  \-  did  not 
1  n  d  KXiv  t  he  bu  ye  is 
to  g  1  \  e  .1  n  \  higher 
dded    .luollier   illustration   of 


the  low  \alues  of  standard  works  which  ha\"e  neither 
speci.il  rarity  nor  age  to  commend  tluiii.  'The  Dictioiiaiy 
01'  Xatioiuil  BtOK;yapliy,  the  original  ^3  \ols. ,  with  both 
Supplements  6  \ols.\  Krrata  i  1  \ol.  ',  and  inde.x  to  vols. 
i.-\i\"..  together  71  vols.,  roy.  8\<i,  1885-1(^12,  made  £2^,; 
and  .Malone's  .'<hake^peare.  21  \<ils.,  calf,  8\(i,  1821, 
,{'•)  i.ss.  ' 'f  a  number  of  tn-st  editions  of  William 
\V(.)rds«(irth  s  \M)rks,  the  besl  prices  were  realised  bv 
Lyrieal  Ballads.  8\ii,  1 7<)8.  calf,  £h  los.  ;  Toem.t,  first 
loilected  edition,  2  \cils.,  8\o,  1807,  /4  2s.  (x\.;  and 
/V/<v  Bell — the  copy  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Cole- 
ridge— 8\o,  i8hj,  \elluni.  t.e.g.,  ^'3  3s.  The  first  edition 
of  Paradise  Regal neil  .md  .'<amsi>n  Agonistes,  which  were 
pul-ilished  together  in  one  \oliime  in  1*171.  with  "Licensed 
Leaf  and  Knat.i,  8\ii.  calf,  lironght  .£14;  Imt  a  more 
\.ilu.ible  Item  w.is  a  copy  of  the  earliest  issue  of  the  first 
edition  of  I'oeins  by  C:/rre>;  Ellis,  and  Aeton  Bell,  one 
ot  the  sc.ircest  of  the  lironte  publications,  issued  bv 
.A\-lott  .111(1  lones,  184*1,  8\-o,  orig.  cloth,  uncut,  which 
brought  .£.3(,).  (  ither  relati\el\-  im])()rt.int  lots  were 
John  Keats,  Poenis.  1st  ed..  1817,  8\o,  cf.  ex..  g.e.,  hx  F. 
Bedford,  which  111, ule  /  2*1 :  S.  T.  Coleridge,  The  Friend, 
.Xos.  I  to  27.  with  the  sc.iii  e  unnumbered  issue  between 
Nos.  20  .md  21,  a  complete  set  of  the  original  issue 
lu-ariiig  the  post-m.irk  on  e.ich  number,  8vo,  iSoij-io, 
nior.,  t.e.g.,  /13  los.;  ami  the  s.inie  .luthor's  W'atehinan, 
.Xos.    I  to  10.  all  published.  8\-o,   I7(.i(>,  nior.,    /q. 

In  the  s.ime  s.de,  which  w.is  continued  on  |.inuar\' 
15111  .ind  i(>tli.  were  included  the  collections  of  books 
■md  lu.inusi  ripts  formed  by  John  Kenrick  Keynell  \V re- 
ford.  Ls,|.,  of  (Jlifton,  ,ind  of  T.  1).  Dutton,  Esq..  of 
Cl.iiih.im  Common,  besides  other  ]iroperties.  The  last- 
n.imed  furnished  all  the  principal  items,  which  included 
the  Ke\.  J.  C.enest,  Sonie  Aeecunt  of  the  En;.;lisl<.  Stai^e, 
lOMils.,  8\o.  iJ.ith.  1832,  orig.  cloth.  £%  ;  Ceorge  Borrow, 
Lirreiii^rc.  3  Mils.,  8\ii.  1st  ed.,  1851,  orig.  cloth  with 
|i.i]ier  labels,  /2  14s.  ;  Ixuapp  and  H.ildwin,  I'he  .\ei>.' 
Xeii'gate  Cilendar.  '>  \(ils..  porti.iits  .md  pl.ites  .as  issued, 
n.d.,  8\o.  /4  7s.  (id.  ;  .\lbirt  Siiiiih.  'The  Fortunes  of  the 
.'^,  atter^ooil  I'aiitily.  3  .ols..  plates  by  Leech,  1st  ed., 
1845.  8\o,  orig.  (loth,  £\\  :  W.  M.  rh,iekera\-.  The 
Book  01'  Snohs.  1st  ed..  1848,  original  green  wrappers, 
£(<:  John  .\.  llciiou.  Furniture  and  Decoration  in 
England  dining  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2  \(ils.,  imp. 
tol..  i88(ji,  h.df  iiior..  t.e.g..  ^5  :  K.  V.  Burton.  The 
Arabian  Nii^lits.  10  \(ils..  8\o,  I'.enares,  1885-8,  orig. 
(loth.  ,{^24:  I  ,eorge  Miiedith.  Works,  'coith  I'oeiiis  and 
Essays,  l-'.dition  de  Luxe,  32  Mils.,  8\().  1896-8,  t.e.,g., 
,{.17;  J.  .\ddington  .Symoiids.  Pcnaissance  in  Italy, 
liluMiA  edition,  7  Mils.,  8\o,  1877-80,  cloth,  /' 1 2  ;  and 
Ix.  L.  .Sie\enson,  ll'aihs.  L.diuburgh  eilition.  32  vols., 
8\(i,  1894-1(^1,  (loth,  uncait,  t.e.g.,  /5b.  'I'he  three 
days'    sale    re.ilised    .1    tol.il    ti{  £\.(i~2    17s.    dd. 
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Thk  sale  of  decorative  furniture,   objects  of  art,  and 
jiorcelain  from  various  sources,  held  by  Messrs.  Christie 

(in  Thursday,  January 
22nd,  if  it  included  no 
exceptional  rarities, 
comprised  a  number  of 
t\pical  pieces,  which, 
however,  only  realised 
moderate  prices.  The 
more  expensive  lots  in- 
cluded a  Queen  .Anne 
walnut  arm-chair,  with 
vase-sliaped  centre  to 
the  back,  on  carved  cabriole  leys  and  lion's  claw 
feel,  /,35  14s.  ;  an  Adam  mahogany  sideboard,  carved 
with  rosettes  and  fan  ornamenls.  and  inlaid  with  satin- 
wood  lines,  6  ft.  wide,  ^"58  i6s.  ;  a  Chippendale 
tire-screen,  with  the  banner  containiui;  an  embroidered 
needlework  panel,  on  mahoj^any  tripod  carved  with  foliai^e, 
/'31  los.  ;  a  Chippendale  small  malioj^any  tabic,  with 
octagonal  top  and  pierced  lattice  gallery,  on  tripod  covered 
with  lattice-work,  \o\  in.  diam.,  /^2y  cSs.  ;  another,  circu- 
lar, with  tray  top  with  (lierced  gallery,  on  carved  tripod 
and  claw  feet,  25!  in.  diam,,  f,\?i  6s.  ;  and  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  sideboard,  of  scnii-circular  shape,  inlaid  with 
satin-wood  lines,  77  in.  wide,  ^32  iis.  The  examples 
of  French  work  included  a  ])air  of  jjcirphsiy  vases  of 
Louis  X\'I.  design,  mountt'd  uith  orniohi  figures,  15  in. 
'^'y'^i  £.-^-  '°s.  ;  a  pair  of  \ases  and  coxers  of  similar 
design,  mounted  with  ormolu  headings  and  caryatid  figure 
handles,  2ii  in.  high,  ^52  10s.  ;  and  the  same  price  was 
realised  by  a  clock  and  barometer,  by  Le])autc  of  Paris, 
in  ormolu  cases  designed  after  Couthifere,  chased  with 
cupids,  tiowers,  and  foliage,  and  set  with  blue-and-whitc 
biscuit  plaques,  35  in.  high.  .V  set  of  two  old  English 
settees,  two  arm-chairs  and  six  chairs  with  shield-shaped 
backs,  painted  with  foliage  in  green  on  white  ground,  and 
partly  gilt,  the  seats  covered  with  brocade,  made  .£105  ; 
and  a  walnut-wood  settee  of  William  and  Mary  design, 
with  short  baluster  legs  antl  .\-shaped  stretchers,  64  in. 
wide,  ^32   I2S. 

Some  good  prices  for  furnitme  were  realised  by  Messrs. 
Kruton,  Knowles  &  Co.  during  the  sale  of  the  contents 
of  the  White  House,  Longdon,  by  instructions  of  Captain 
Rees,  on  January  r4th  and  15th.  .\  Sheraton  inlaid 
mahogany  winged  bookcase,  with  projecting  centre,  sur- 
mounted by  four  glazed  lattice  doors,  8  ft.  high  by 
7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  brought  £_.\o^.  The  Chipjiendale  pieces 
included  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  with  pierced,  interlaced 
and  carved  back,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and- 
ball  feet,  the  seat  covered  in  petit-point  needlework,  which 
made  /^54  12s.  ;  a  mahogany  eas\-chair,  with  sc|uarc 
upholstered  back,  carved  arms,  on  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  scroll  feet,  ^49  7s.  ;  another  nearly  similar,  but  with 
claw-and-ball  feet,  ^43  is.  ;  a  mahogany  oblong  table, 
with  serpentine-shaped  top,  carved  borders  and  spandrels, 
on  moulded  square  legs  and  pierced  cross  stretcher, 
35    in.    by    24   in.,   £y3   9s.  ;   a    mahogany  settee,   with 


serpentine  front  and  scroll  arms,  on  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  scroll  feet,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ^^42  ;  a  mahogany 
writing  table,  on  carved  square  legs,  carved  and  pierced 
s])andrels  and  rope-pattern  edge,  4  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  11  in., 
/42  ;  a  mirror  in  gilt-wood  frame,  carved  with  oak 
foliage  and  surmounted  by  a  Chinese  pagoda,  54  in. 
by  27  in.,  £2b  5s.  ;  and  a  mahogany  pole  fire-screen, 
on  carved  tripod,  with  old  needlework  panel,  ^25  4s. 
Furniture  of  earlier  periods  was  exemplified  in  a  carved 
walnut  Queen  Anne  lo\e-seat,  on  cabriole  legs  with  eagle's 
claw  and  ball  feet,  32  in.  wide,  which  made  /f)9  6s.  ;  a 
large  walnut  .arm-chair  of  the  .same  period,  with  wide 
splat,  on  cabriole  legs  on  claw-and-ball  feet,  ^48  6s.  ; 
and  the  same  price  was  attained  by  another  of  rosewood 
and  walnut,  with  o|)en  back,  the  centre  S])lat  inlaid  with 
engraved  brass,  scrolled  arms,  on  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  club  feet  ;  while  a  large  Chippendale  ni.ihog.my 
wardrobe  w  ith  two  panelled  doors,  on  l)oldly  gadrooned 
base  on  car\ed  lion's  claw  feet,  6  ft.  10  in.  high  by 
4  ft.  4  in.  wide,  made  ^50  8s.  ;  and  a  figured  mahogany 
.Adam  wardrobe  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  ^^38  17s. 

Thk  collection  of  Cireck  and  other  civic  anil  regal  coins 
f(M-mcd   by   .Mr.    Cumberiand  Clark,  of  22,    Kensington 

I'ark  (hardens,  which 
wa  s  d  i  s])e  rsed  b  y 
Messrs.  So  the  by  on 
Jantiary  ivth,  20th, 
and  2 1  St,  realised  a 
total  of  ^1,800  5s.  6d. 
The  |)rincipal  contri- 
bution towards  this 
was  made  by  a  rare 
Kom  an  go  Id  coi  n, 
bearing  the  effigy  of 
Diadumenian  as  I'rince  of  Youth  standing  between  three 
military  standards,  which  realised  .^150;  another  with 
the  busts  of  Septimus  Severus.  Caracalla,  and  Ceta, 
maile  _^43  los. ;  and  a  stater  of  I'hilip  III.,  Arida-us, 
;{^I7  los.  The  same  collector's  English  coins  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  were  sold  on  the  two  following  days, 
when  314  lots  (including  a  few  numismatic  books) 
realised  ^1.239  14s.  6d.  Four  three-pound  pieces  made 
^43  in  the  aggregate,  the  highest  individual  amount 
(/'13  15s.)  being  attained  for  one  struck  at  Oxford  and 
tlated  1644.  .A  half-unity  of  the  same  mint  and  date 
brought  /13  15s.  ;  a  "silver  pound,"  Shrewsbury,  1642, 
in  fine  state,  /12  los.  ;  a  pattern  crown,  by  Brioi, 
^10  tcs.  ;  an  Aberystwyth  half-crown,  £-  15s.;  another 
of  Coombe-Martin,  1645,  £\z  17s.  6d.  :  a  Tower  shilling 
of  1631,  of  a  type  of  which  only  one  either  specimen  is 
known,  £\\  los.  ;  a  Colchester  siege  shilling.  £.\2  js.  ; 
and  a  Kilkenny  siege  half-crown,  _^I2  15s.  .Among  the 
medals  was  included  a  memorial  one,  strtick  in  1649, 
bearing  busts  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  with,  on 
the  reverse,  a  seven-headed  monster  ramjiant,  and  upon 
the  ground  the  head  of  the  king,  the  crown,  and  the 
sceptre,   which  made  ^30. 


It  is  one  of  the  pcn;illie^  (if  mocleni  lifo  that  I'ariic  nfteii 
Li>iiies>    t(i   those   who   lack   physical   stren;;th    to   siip|)orr 

till-   liiirden.      The    career   ol    the    late 

The  late  Mr.  ,    ,      ,,  i-      i        i    i.  x    i.    \ 

lolin  I  ienr\"  !■  I'edenck  1  ..icon.A.  K.A. . 
John  H,  F.  ', ,  ,  -  1,1  1  1 

r.  An.  M.\.ii..    who  ihi-il   on     annar\    24th, 

Bacon,  A.R.A.  ,1  ; 

\iheii   only   ni   hi^   loity-mnlh   yeai-, 

would    seem    lo    he    a    nielani  holy   instance   ot    ihi^.       lie 

was  cut  off  in  the  fnlne^s  of  hi^  arti-.tic  powers,  ha\m,^  at 

his   hand   .l^    nianv  conmnssions  as    he  cared    to   execnte, 

and    Ie.i\in;4    half  conipU-ted    one   of  his    nio^t    important 

works,    a    (.iinas    representin;^    the    reception    of    d'heir 

Majesties  the    King   anil   <,)tieen   at   the   (liiildhall   on  the 

day  after  their  cc)ronation.      (  ine  tannol   help  feelini;  that 

the   untimely  death  of  tlie  artist  \vas  in  part  the  result  of 

,in   o\er-ta\cd  strength,    the  spnr  of  an  almost    unmixed 

series  of  successes  fnini  his  earliest  Nouth  having;"  led  hini 

to  spend   his   powers  more  la\  )shl\  than   his  constitution 

justified. 

The  late  Mr.    I'.. icon  wa>  second  son  of  John  I'ardanall 


r.acon,  a  well-known  lithographer.  .V  precocious  and 
(hdicate  child,  the  deceased  artist  ga\e  evidence  of  his 
t.ilents  almost  before  he  coidd  walk.  He  might  have 
emulatetl  the  earh  career  of  Lawrence  as  a  portraitist, 
for,  like  that  .irtist,  he  could  draw  admirable  likenesses  at 
the  .ige  often,  llis  parents,  howexer,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  of  e\ploilmg  his  t.ilents.  and  he  w.is  put  through 
a  regnl.ir  course  of  training,  lirst  at  the  Westminster 
.School  of  .\il,  .md  l.itcron  at  the  Rinal  .\cademy  Schools. 
K.iiK  in  his  teens,  howe\ir.  he  att, lined  .a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  black. md-white  illustr.ilor,  and  when  only 
eighteen — an  age  when  most  painters  are  beginning  their 
artistic  tuition — he  set  off  on  a  professional  tour  to  India 
and  lUirm.ih,  where  he  acciuircd  the  strong  feeling  for 
colour  which  subsec|uently  characterised  his  work.  His 
picture-.  .It  the  .\i.idi-niy — Thr  I'llhii^e  U/Yc/i  and  Ni'ver- 
inoi'e  —  were  shown  in  i<S8i),  ami  both  hung  on  the  line. 
The  ]i.ithos  of  the  l.itter  work  made  it  a  popular  success, 
while  the  hightechnical  i|u.ilities  of  the   |>icturcs  secured 
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the  approval  of 
the  critics.  After 
that  Mr.  Bacon 
may  be  said  to 
have  pursued  a 
career  of  un- 
qualified suc- 
cess. He  was  a 
born  stor)'-teller 
in  the  hijfhest 
sense  of  the 
plirase,  in\est- 
ing  his  concep- 
tions with  high 
dramatic  power 
and  setting  them 
down  with  fine 
artistry.  In  1897 
he  ventured  on 
the  domain  of 
religious  art, 
producing  in 
that  year  his 
large  picture  of 
the  Resurrec- 
tion morning, 
entitled  Peace 
lie  unto  yoit^ 
which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1899 
by  Gethseinaite. 
During  the  same 
period  he  had 
indulged  his 
early  predilec- 
tion for  portrai- 
ture with  con- 
s  i  d  c  r  a  b  1  e 
success.  I  n  1 903 
he  was  select- 
ed to  paint  the 
command  picture  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  \'l  1., 
where  he  showed  his  dramatic  instinct  by  seizing  upon  the 
most  touching  episode  in  the  whole  ceremony — the  moment 
when  the  aged  Archbishop  Temple,  having  stumbled  and 
nearly  fallen,  the  King  stepped  forward  and  supported 
him.  The  popular  success  of  this  work  pointed  Mr. 
Bacon  out  as  the  artist  most  fitted  to  paint  the  command 
picture  of  the  coronation  of  King  (ieorge  and  <^)ueen 
Mary.  This  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1912,  while  last  year  Mr.  Bacon  was  represented  by  four 
portraits.  The  most  salient  characteristic  of  his  work 
was  its  thoroughness. 

Though  possessed  of  sufficient  dramatic  ])owcr  to  have 
enabled  him  to  attain  popular  successes  without  undue 
labour,  the  deceased  bestowed  exemplary  care  on  the 
production  of  every  picture.  He  painted  with  a  line 
sense  of  colour  and  an  unflinching  regard  for  natural 
truth.  His  death  leaves  a  void  in  a  phase  of  English 
art  which  is  at  present   not  strongly  represented. 


int.    MA.NslO.N     li•JU^^.,    LO.NDU.N 

liV    Miss    IIKI.F.N    DONAI.D-SXtlTII,    ..\  r    THE 


Drawings  by 
Miss  H. 
Donald-Smith 
MlssH.Do.v- 
A1.1)-S.\IIT11,  in 
her  exhibition 
of   water-colour 
drawings     of 
\eniceand  Lon- 
don at  the  I  )ow- 
deswell    daller- 
ies  (160,    New- 
Bond  Street}, 
showed   a  fine 
sense  of  colour 
and  a  desire  to 
give  it  coherent 
and  detailed  ex- 
pression.     Her 
works  were  not 
merely    sugges- 
tions  inspired 
by  nature,  but 
a  c  t  u  a  I   t  r  a  n- 
scripts  of  the 
scenes  she  ren- 
dered, set  down 
with    painstak- 
ing topographi- 
cal   accuracy. 
In  this  way  the 
\'  e  n  e  t  i  a  n 
t  h  e  m  e  s,     w  i  t  h 
their  warmer 
and  richer  tones 
and   more   pic- 
turesciue  and 
romantic  archi- 
tecture, gene- 
rally afforded 
more  congenial 
subjects  for  her  brush  than  the  London  scenes.      Never- 
theless,  a    few    of   her   most    successful   drawings   were 
included  among  the  latter.     The  Mansion  Noitse,  shown 
under  the  harmonising  influences  of  an  afternoon  sky, 
when  much  that  is  crude  and  discordant  in  its  environ- 
tnent  is  mellowed  and  .softened  by  the  low-toned,  semi- 
opaque    London   atmosphere,    becomes   mysterious   and 
poetical;  while  the  now  defunct  Old  I'osl  OtTice  buildings, 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  keen  to  sci/.e  what  is  picturesque 
in  unlikely  quarters,  become  invested  with  some  of  the 
majesty  of  Roman  ruins.     This  semblance  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  drawing  entitled  T/ie  Last  of  the  Old 
Post   Ojff'ue,    where   a    few    classical    pillars   anti    massy 
fragments  of  the  half-raised  building  are  shown  in  the 
foreground,  backed  by  the  n)ajcstic  dome  of  St.  I'auLs. 
Some  of  the  London  night-scenes  are  especially  good,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Old  Palace  Yard  hy  Night,  with  its 
sombre  richness  of  lone  enlivened  by  the  gleaming  lami)s 
and    their    brilliant    reflections,      ^■et,    in   spite  of  these 
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T/ic    ( 'o/ii/oissc//r 


nil-.    j'llAkl^KI';    AMI    I  III;    ii'liI.irAN 

sucrcssc-.,  line  \M  111  111  ^.l\' tliat  Miss  1  )(in,il(l-SiiiilIi  is  iiuirr 
111  liiiiiic-  in  \'iTii(  r,  Ti  ir  in  hrr  I.dihIoii  il.iyliL;ht  cffi-cls  in 
lirixlil  sunlij;lu  she  is  .ipt  in  sec  lun  niui  h  Luldiii,  .iml 
}iive  the  scenes  ;i  lii-i;_;lurr  .ispei  t  tli.m  is  euiisisieiit  with 
tlio  SMioke-^nine  iil  the  xie.it  iity.  lint  in  Xenire  llieie 
is  every  fMiise  tiir  tin-  Use  nl  lire^ht  eiilour,  iind  Miss 
Donald-Smith  t.ikcs  le^itiiii.Ue  .ul\  .int,e_;e  of  her  o|i|ior- 
tunity.  in  her  t\\o  im|iort.int  ili.iuin-s  of  .SV.  M,irl-'s  she 
has  shoun  the  exterior  of  the  i;or;;coiis  Ijuildinn  brilliant 
ill  sunh;4hl,  r<-s|ilendent  in  hues  of  \\hieh  onr  Kiv^lisli 
edifices  allord  little  suiji^esiion.  while  her  smaller  clraw - 
iiv^s  ot  the  Island  cits  are  set  dow  ii  with  i.-i.nial  aiiprecialion 
of  its  manifold  cli.nins.  Some  i.f  the  nr^hl  etlei  Is  are 
fspecialK' ^cioil.  Ill  the  1  ix^iil  ill  llii-  .-litli-.i'iiw  \\liciea 
narrow  L;fecn-uatered  canal,  under  the  deep  blue  of  an 
e\i-ninti  ^k\',  is  flooded  with  li;,;lu  eiiianatiie,;  from  one 
ot  the  tall  liiiildinj^s  whiili  flank  its  course,  there  is 
shown  much  beautiful  (oloui  and  a  staise  of  afmosphiaic 
mystery,  .\notlier  lieaulilul  nocturne  is  The  Aiiio  /')■ 
A/i^/i/,  a  simijly  composed  etfecl  of  .i  raiiv;c-  of  biiildiir^s 
in  lialt-sh.idow ,  with  li;_;htetl  windows,  sin  mounted  b\ 
a  bine  sky  llie  loiu-  of  which  is  reflei  fed  in  the  w.ilca 
below.  ,\n  inlerior  scene,  \'vsfi,i  s  in  St.  Ma>/:'s,  is  Ircatcd 
with  a  breadth  and  heedorn  .iiicl  .1  fc-cliii'.;  for  resiramc-d 
yet  rich  culour  winch  makes  one  rej.;ret  lli.it  it  is  ihe  oiiK 
ex.implc'  of  lis  kind  in  the  e-\lnbiliiai.  1  Uher  dr.iw  inL;s  lo 
whic  h  .itlention  m.iy  be  cdlecl  .ire  ihe  iiii|)rc:ssionislic  AVc' 
ilcl L(n'<i^\\\v  c  risply  Imichcd  ,\m\  well  c  oloured  Ciuiuirdri, 
I'uirrs  I/iiii,  .iiid  tlie  little  ;;iiiiip  of  dr.ium^s  .it  ihe 
eiitr.iiu  e,  w  liic  h  .iiiioir^  ilieiii  si-em  to  ;.ii\  e  an  epitome  of 
\'cnice  m  her  .is|)ec  is  of   simlr^hl  .mil  sh.idow  .iiul  ni^hl. 


1  AiiRiTirs 


(SEE     PACES    I90-ICH) 


1\    some   of  ihe   e\,im|iles   of    modern    colour-prinliui; 

a    ^rowiiii;"    Icncleiicy   is    shown    lo    o\er    .iccentnale    the 

l.iri^htness  of  ihe  color.ition,  ,1  fault 

"Lady  Mex-  ^^|„^.|,    ,^    p,,,l,.djl\     encour.i-ed    by 

borough  " 


Mezzotint  in 
Colours  by  H. 
Macbeth  Raeburn, 
after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds 
(edition   limited 
to  250  artist's 
proofs  at  £6  6s.) 


the   more   perfect  technical   mc-lhods 
introduced   b\    the   modern   printer. 
From   this   failin.y    ihe    nicz/otint   in 
1  oloms  of  /.,i(/y  .]/i:xi)oyoiii:;/i,  after 
.Sir    loshii.i    l\i-\  Holds,    enL;r,i\ed    by 
Mr.  II.  .M. 11  belli   K.udiurn  .iiid  pub- 
lished   by    Mr.     Di-hlon    15,    .S.ivile 
Kou   ,   is   ple.isint;l\    exempt.       Iloth 
en;.;r.i\c-r  .md   printer  liti\  e  shown  .1 
wise    reslr.imt    111    not    ti\in-    lo    heiyhlen    the   chromatic 
siieii^th  of  ihc   oii-mal    pii  turi'.       Its   ch.irm    lies   lari.;el\- 
111   Its   Ir.iiupiillit)   of  tone   ,nid   dc-lii.ic\  of  i'c-elm;.;,  wlm  h 
,iie    in    full    unisoii    with    the    refined    be.iuly    of  the   siib- 
|ei  t   of  tin:    work.       These   i[u.ililies    li.n  e    bc'eii    perfeclly 
altaincd    ill    the    liaiislation.       'Hie    |irinlm-    of    the    face- 
of     l..id\     Mexboroui^h    IS    cxecufecl    Willi    ihe    perfc-citiini 
of    finish    and    dclic.u  \     of    mini.iluie    p.imlin-,    .md    the 
loiies    of  white    in    the-    l.ii c    sc.iif  which    she    is    we.irm^u;, 
.ind    indeed    .ill    the-    coloration    of    ihe    enL;ra\in^,    are 
m.iikc-d   b\"  a  discic-et  ic'ticeiuc,  with   the    result    ih.it    the- 
pi. lie    is   ill    pel  fee  I    lone    f  luoii;.;  liout.       In    culourwork    il 
is  more-  chlViciill   lo    |udL;e  of  ihe   .|ualil\    of  the    sci.i|iin- 
til. Ill  111  a  pi, lie  piiuted  111  monochrome-,  .md  consec|Uc-nll\ 
the    en;_;r.i\er   is  often    robbed   of  something;   of    his   due; 
but    here,    despite    ihc-    clis..4uise    of    the    ccilonr,    one    cm 
rc-c o-ni/c-  fh.it    -Mi,    K.iebuin    has  excculed   ,1   ihoiou^hly 
sc  hol,irl\-    piece    of    ill  c- / /.ot  1  n  1 1  11 1; ,    ni.iiked    by    sound 
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dniughtsmanship,  and  repiociiuinL;  with  s\-nipathctic 
appreciation  the  character  and  feelinj^  of  the  orii^inal. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  tliat  this  was  not  the  first 
portrait  for  which  Lady  Mexborougli  sat,  she  having 
been  painted  when  Miss  Ehzabeth  Steplicnson  by  the 
Rev.  M.  W.  Peters,  R.A.,  and  a  fine  mezzotint  was 
made  from  tlie  earlier  work  b\-  W.    l)icl<inson. 

There  is  ahvays  a  tendency  to  improve  things  nntil 

tlieir  individuality  and  beauty   lias    been    improved    out 

_         .  ,  of  them.       Something    like   this  is 

Drawings  by 


Mr.  James  McBcy 


happening    in    the   case    of    water- 


colour  painting,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  advanced  moderns,  is  being  deprived  of  its 
characteristic  qualities  of  delii:acy  and  transparency  to 
ape  the  strength  and  heaviness  of  oil.  One  welcomes  .i 
reaction  against  such  methods,  more  especially  when 
made  by  painters  who  haxe  still  to  win  their  spurs.  .Mr. 
James  McBey  may  be  included  in  this  class,  for  if  well 
known  as  a  powerful  and  original  etcher,  his  water-colouis, 
now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Obach's  Galleries, 
(144,  New  Bond  .Street),  are  the  first  he  has  shown  to  the 
public.  That  they  display  no  signs  of  inmiaturity  is  not 
surprising,  for  a  competent  craftsman  can  generally  change 
his  tool  for  another  without  material  loss.  He  has  gone 
back  in  some  of  them  to  tlu?  oldest  of  English  water- 
colour  methods,  pen-antl-ink  outline  with  transparent 
washes,  and  though  in  others  he  has  dispensed  with 
the  pen  and  ink,  he  has  always  retained  the  lightness  and 
transparency  of  his  colour.  Among  the  drawings  which 
may  be  specially  noted    is  Camels   i tossing  a   Ford  — 


a  moonlight  et'fcct,  very  beautiful  in  tone  and  feeling. 
.Some  powerful  line  -  work  is  shown  in  the  original 
drawing  for  the  second  state  of  the  etching  l_=;SS,  in 
which  one  of  the  galleons  from  the  Spanish  Armada 
is  represented  being  driven  on  to  an  iron-bound  coast, 
the  strength  and  massiveness  of  the  rock-forms  being 
impressively  suggested.  K  vigorous  study  of  a  Young 
Berber^  if  not  altogether  attractive,  is  fully  convincing. 
Of  a  nunibir  of  Dutch  scenes  one  may  single  out  Grim- 
nessisleys,  Dordrecht,  and  Xaandatn  as  examples  of  ciiiiet 
yet  beautiful  coloration,  whilst  an  interesting  autobio- 
graphical reminiscence  is  afforded  by  the  drawing  .)/;'. 
McBev  and  an  Assistant  Printing  Etchings. 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  a  jjopular  artist  is  to  free 
himself  from   the  dead  weight  of  his  ])ast  achievements. 


Watcr-Colour 
Drawings  by 
Baragwanath 
King 


'I"he  ]>ublic,  who  are  conservative  in 
their  likings,  inevitably  demand,  if  not 
the  exact  re])etition  of  these  early 
works,  the  production  of  something 
so  like  them  as  to  allow  no  scope  for 
further  developments  on  the  |)art  of  the  artist.  Hence 
it  is  that  so  many  artists  who  ha\c  attained  early 
successes  tend  to  become  mannered  and  stereotyped  in 
their  style.  -Some  such  fate  seemed  likely  to  befall  Mr. 
15aragwanath  King,  whose  more  recent  exhibitions,  though 
maintaining  a  high  level,  showed  little  artistic  progress. 
In  the  collection  of  drawings  of  The  English  Riviera. 
shown  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  (13,  Bruton  Strceti,  Mr. 
King,  however,  took  a  new  departure,  displaying  a  feeling 
for  beautiful,  original,  and   delicate    colour  such  as  had 
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lint  bcTMi  so  stiikiiiijly  fXfiiiplilK-d  in  an\  ot  lii>  prf\iniw 
work.  llcliad  p.i-scd  from  the  prose  to  the  poitiNcif 
]).iiiitin_L;.  Not  that  tliis  stati-nifiu  must  lie  t.ikeii  as  a 
dispara.ncniem  of  his  ])rcvioiis  efforts,  tor  prose  can  be 
equally  fine  in  its  way  as  poetr>  :  but  the  latter  demands 
a  more  exalted  mood,  a  keener  perception  of  latent 
beauty,  and  the  power  of  investini;  the  actual  with  a 
sentiment  tlerived  from  spiritual  vision.  In  his  rcnderin;^s 
of  still  seas  melting  away  into  summer  mists,  of  clifts 
wreathed  about  with  j^oss.imer  \apours.  of  siin-bathetl 
moorlands  rehilgent  witli  gorse  and  heather,  his  colour 
lloued  brighth-  and  joyously,  with  a  happy  feeling  ot 
spontaneity,  as  though  the  artist's  mood  had  been  in 
com|)lete  unison  with  nature.  He  was  equally  success- 
ful with  his  less  ethereal  effects — the  harbour  scenes, 
in  which  jjatches  of  black  shadow  set  ofl'  the  moonlit 
waters  ;  or  evening  coast  scenes,  solemni/cd  by  the 
tr.mquil   beauty  of  the  after-glow. 

\\)l\l  m.i\  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of 
the  ( iimbined  arts  of  the  illuminator  .and  binder  is  to  lie 
tbuncl  in  a  superbly  illuminated  manu- 
scri])t  on  vellum  of  l\oineo  miit  Juliet, 
executed  In'  Mr.  .-Mlierto  S.mgorski 
and  sumptuously  bound  li\'  Messrs.  Robert  Kixiere  .and 
Son,  which  h.is  just  been  completed  after  eighteen 
months'  laboiu.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
production  of  its  kind  executed  in  modern  times,  and 
(hallenges  comii.uison  with  the  mo^t  ornate  examples  ot 
mcdiawal  .irt.  In  one  respect  it  i^  unii|ue,  fur  the  script, 
the  superb  series  of  illuminated  initials  and  bordcrings, 
anil  the  numerous  full-jiage  miniatures  have  been  entirely 
wrought  b\  the  same  artist,  a  te.U  which  has  ne\er  lietn 
done  before  in  regard  to  a  m.musi  ript  ot  this  si/.e. 
Mr.  .Sangorski  has  invested  his  work  with  both  tine 
decorative  and  emblematical  signilicance,  so  that  e\en 
the  minor  eml.iellishments  help  to  elucidate  as  well  as 
adorn    the    text.       His    illuminateil    initials   nc\er    icpc.it 


A  Beautiful 
Book 


themsches,  and  show  an  infinite  \.iriet\  of  st\le  and 
treatment,  while  his  illustrations,  tinely  executed  in 
miniatme  p.iinting,  are  marked  by  much  dramatic 
])ower  and  sustained  richness  of  coloration.  The 
binding  in  which  this  beautiful  volume  is  enshrined  is 
fully  worthy  of  it.  Tooled  gold  -  work  and  precious 
gems  are  extensively  employed,  but  what  impresses  the 
eye  is  less  the  magnificence  of  the  materials  used  than 
the  fine  taste  with  which  they  have  been  employed. 
Each  of  the  six  designs  which  embellish  the  covers, 
doublurcs,  an<l  lly-leaves  is  replete  with  embleiuatical 
significance,  all  the  ornate  decorations,  which  are  woven 
together  in  themes  of  jewel-like  splendour,  being  charged 
with  meaning  having-  direct  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  book.  The  work  exemplifies  the  consummation 
of  the  bookbinder's  art,  both  by  its  beauty  and  the 
fine  technic.il   qu.ility  of  its   craftsm.inship. 

TllK    good   effects   of  the  series   of   [lopular   lectures 

initiated    liy    the    London    County   Council    on    science, 

liter.iture,  and  art  is  acknowledged  on 

County  Council     ^^„  ^i^,^.„      Given  by  s.mie  of  the  lead- 

Lectures  ,         •  .1  1  •     .      r     i  ■   1 

mg  authorities  on  the  suijjects  01  wliicn 

they  tre.it,  they  are  of  high  cducatiinial  importance,  anil 

deserve  a  fir  gre.iter  publicity  than  is  .it  present  aw.uded 

them.     I  )ne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  deli\  ered 

during  the  present  year  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe, 

R.I.,   at  the   Cl.i|)h.im   School  of  .Vi't,    on   Januai\-   20th, 

on  ".Modern,  Koni.intic,  and  Historical  .\rt.''     Mr.  Roe's 

pa|)er  \\,is  .m  excellent  synopsis  of  his  theme.     He  traced 

the    course   of    modern    art     from    its    escape    from    the 

ihr.iklom  of  the  so-called   "grand  style  "—advocated  but 

not   pr.ictised  In    Reynolds —through  the  weaknesses  of 

mid-\'ictorian    historical    ,ind    genre   painting,    up   to  its 

present-day  developments.      The  lecture  was  illustrated 

with   a    fine   series   of   m.igic-lantern   slides,    showing  ex- 

.inipUs    of   ni.iny    of    the    liest-known    works   ot    modern 

English  and   French  artists. 


lAiiV   \ii:xi;iiKoi  '.II  M|.;//coisi    i\   coi.ot'RS 

l:\    II.  M.\ria;ill    n.MinrKX,   .m-TKR   sir  j.isiirx   kkvnoius 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Eiuptiry  Coupon.      See  Advertising  Pages. 


Copy  of  the  "  Port  Smaith  Telegraph,"  a  Mottley 
Naval  and  Military  Journal,  Monday,  October  14th, 

1799.      Price  6d A7,9oS  (Woking).  — An  odd  num'Der  ol  a 

journal  like  this  is  of  very  small  value,  alihough  it  might  sell 
for  a  fancy  price  to  someone  genealogically  interested  in  this 
particular  issue,  if  such  a   purchaser  could  be  found. 

Military  Portrait  (Engraving).— A7, 909a  (Bristol).— 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  venture  an  opinion  on  this  from  your 
description,  and  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  proof  before  letters,  we 
should  requite  to  see  the  print  before  being  able  to  supply  the 
names  of  the  painter  and  the  engraver. 

Books.— A7, 923  (Ambleside).— The  two  volumes  of  Ben 
/oHSon's  IVorts,  dated  1640  and  1641  respectively,  we  should 
appraise  at  about  £^  or  £$  each.  The  copy  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  dated  1598,  is  also  of  some  value,  but  we  should 
require  to  see  the  books  in  each  case  before  making  any  more 
definite  statements. 

I.    Japanese  Artist,  Togan  Tomokawa.  —  A7,934 

(Lochwinnock). — We  are  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
artist   in   any   of  the   usual    works   of   reference.       2.    Burns' 

Poems  and   Letters,  Vol.  I.,  Edinburgh,  181 1.  — If 

this  is  incomplete,  the  value  is  inconsiderable.  \'ery  lew 
books,  indeed,  realise  any  amount  as  odd  volumes. 

Needlework  Panel.— A7, 950  (California).— This  panel, 
representing  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  is  a  piece  of  English 
work  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  appears  to  be  in  good 
condition,  judging  from  the  photo,  and  it  is  of  a  type  much  in 
demand  among  collectors  in  England.  The  subject  is  unusual, 
and  assuming  the  piece  to  ht  genuine,  its  value,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  about  2^85. 

Coloured  Engravings.— A7, 956  (Fermoy). — Portrait  of 
Empress  .^farie  Louise,  liy  Audouin,  after  Laurent,  and  Corona- 
tion 0/  Josephine,  liy  Leronge  and  Bovinet.  The  works  of 
Audouin  are  not  particularly  valuable,  and  we  hesitate  to  place 
a  value  in  either  this  case  or  the  next  without  seeing  the  prints. 

Table. — A7,957  (Darlington). —We  cannot  give  a  definite 
opinion  from  the  diagrams  sent  to  us,  but,  judging  from  the  type 
of  inlay,  we  should  not  place  the  table  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although,  as  said  before,  an  opinion 
given  merely  from  seeing  diagrams  is  necessarily  open  to  cor- 
rection.    The  value  is  unlikely  to  e.xceed  ^5  at  the  most. 

Old  Bible.— A7, 965  (Lichfield).— This  is,  as  you  wdll  see, 
a  reprint,  "  the  whole  originally  designed  by  Richard  lilonu', 
Esq.,  Cosmographer  to  Her  Late  Majesty  Queen  Anne." 
Therefore  the  date  168S,  on  tracing  of  plate  sent  to  us,  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  original  edition.  As  the  present  copy 
is  incomplete,  however,  it  is  practically  valueless. 

Chairs.— A7,9S7  (Ware).— It  is  always  difficult  to  judge 
furniture  from  photographs,  and  we  cannot  take  any  respon- 
sibility for  opinions  given  from  inspection  of  the-se.  Assuming 
your  tW'O  chairs  to  be  genuine,  we  should  say  that  the  chair  with 
wicker  back  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  "Prie- 
dieu,"  with  cabriole  legs,  from  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
We  should  value  the  first-mentioned  at  about  .^10,  and  the 
other  at  under  that  amount,  but  of  course  this  statement  is 
liable  to  alteration. 

We  cannot  give  any  opinion  about  your  grandfather  clock, 
as  \s'e  have  nothing  but  a  description  to  judge  from,  nor  do  we 
recall  the  name  of  the  uiaker. 

Copy  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  with  title- 
page  showing  descent  of  Henry  VIII. —  .^7,990 
(Pensford). — As  you  do  not  quote  a  dale  in  connection  with 
this  hook,  we  jiresume  that  it  dates  from  the  reign  indicated  by 
the  title-page,  but  as  you  have  also  omitted  to  give  the  name  01 
the  printer  and  other  indispensable  details,  we  cannot  supply 
any  information  on  the  subject. 

Ebony  Curio.- A8,oo7  (West  Byfleet). — We  consider  thai 
this  requires  some  explanation  as  10  whether  all  the  objects 
shown  in  photo  are  part  of  the  same  design  or  no.  We  can 
give  no  opinion  unlil  this  is  made  quile  clear.  The  general 
design  of  the  piece  seems  to  indicate  Indian  workmanship. 


Bronze  Medal  of  Blucher.— AS,oi5  (Chester).— It  is 
(litncull  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  from  merely  seeing  the 
nibl>ing  sent  to  us.  The  obverse  appears  to  be  in  fair  pre- 
servation., but  wc  doubt  if  the  value  is  more  than  a  shilling 
or  two. 

Pewter  Plate.- AS,03o  (Forest  Gate).— We  can  assign 
no  definite  value  or  date  to  this  without  seeing  the  plate  itself. 
.\ssuming  that  it  is  genuine,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  the 
work — ^^judging  from  the  rubbing  of  mark  sent  us — of  James 
Ilitchman,  who  is  recorded  in  the  list  of  Freemen  at  Pewterers' 
Hall  as  having  taken  up  livery  in  1716,  and  become  Renter 
Warden  in  1733. 

English  Lustre.- A8,03I  (Brighton).  — So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  work  dealing  specially  with  this  subject,  but 
we  should  recommend  you  to  refer  to  ihe  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  Vols.  IV.,  VII.,  I.\.,  XIV.,  XI.X.,  and  X.M.  of 
The  CoNNoissKuu. 

Delft  Plaque.— AS, 037. —We  cannot  trace  the  mark  on 
this  dish,  of  which  photo  was  sent  us,  in  any  of  the  usual  works 
of  refeience  on  the  sul'jecl,  and  we  should  require  to  see  the 
plaque  before  \enluring  a  definite  ojiinion  fm  It. 

"Masquerade,"  stipple  engraving  by  James 
Hogg,  after  T.  F.  Rigaud.— AS,o57  (Norway). —We 
cannot  undertake  10  give  any  opinion  on  this  without  seeing 
the  print  itself.  If  it  is  a  genuine  and,  as  you  say,  a  very  fine- 
impression,  this  would  of  course  tend  to  raise  the  value,  Ijut 
there  is  no  special  demand  for  this  engraver's  work. 

Silhouettes.— AS, 059  (Leamington)  and  A8,o66  (Hun- 
tingdon). —  If  your  silhouettes  are  anonymous,  or  if  their 
identities  h.ave  been  lost,  they  will  be  only  worth  a  few  shillings 
each. 

Paintings  by  Defregger.— .XSioGj  (Newbury).— We  can 
form  no  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  artistic  merits  of  the 
pictures  by  this  arti.st  in  your  possession  without  seeing  the 
actual  paintings. 

Books. — .A8,072  (Birmingham). — There  is  practically  no 
demand  for  the  type  of  book  you  mention  :  /.e  Pilturt  di 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  etc. ,  Venezia,  1 756  ;  and  Bibliotheca  Apos- 
loliea  P'aticana,  Romea,  1591  ;  and  the  two  would  probably 
only  fetch  a  few  shillings. 

Books  on  Old  China.— .^8,073  (E.  Finchley).— As  staled 
in  a  former  number,  handliooks  at  a  moderate  price  on  this 
subject  are  published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  .Stanley  Paul,  G.  Bell 
and  -Son,  Werner  Laurie,  and  Macmillan. 

(Hazed  Portrait  Busts  of  John  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field.— .•\S,096  (Torquay).  —  1 1  genuine,  these  are  of  considerable 
value  to  a  collector  of  pottery,  but  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  for  us  to  see  the  busts  liefore  appraising  their  value,  as 
this  type  of  ornament  is  very  largely  imitated. 

"Breeches"  Bible.— AS,  107  (Stockport).- Judging  from 
your  descrijition,  this  copy  is  not  in  good  repair,  and  we  should 
imagine  that  it  \\ould  not  fetch  more  than  alx)Ul  10/-. 

Waterloo  Number  of  "The  Times."— A8, 114  (Flow- 
Oaks). — If  an  original  issue,  this  copy  is  worth  about  a  shilling, 
but  if  one  of  the  reprints,  it  is  practically  valueless.  Probably 
the  copy  mentioned  would  be  worth  more  in  your  own  family 
than  elsewhere,  as  you  say  that  a  relative  fought  in  the  battle. 

Coloured  Sport ing  Prints.  — A8, 1 39  (Stoke-on-Trent).  — 
There  are  so  many  of  these  prints  by  Wolstenholmc  that  we 
shoulfl  refjuire  to  know  the  title  of  yours  before  giving  e\cn  an 
apjjroximate  value  on  it. 

Colour  Print. — AS,  140  (Melton  Constable).— Your  colour 
print,  "Hick  Whittington,"  by  Edmund  l''vans,  London,  is  of 
small  value,  and  not  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings. 

I.  Decanters. — AS,  141  (Famham). — We  assume,  as  you 
give  no  particulars,  that  these  are  cut  glass,  but  as  they  are  not 
in  perfect  order,  we  should  imagine  that  the  pair  has  but  small 
value.  2.  "The  Quack  Doctor,"  by  Hess,  after  Douw. 
If  this  is  a  good  impression,  genuine,  and  in  good  condition,  it 
is  worth  alx)ut  10/-.  3.  Lustre  Jug.  — We  should  re<|uire  to 
.■,ee  this  before  venturing  an  opinion. 
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Special     Notice 

Readers  of  The  Cunnoisseur  who  desire  to  lake  advanUige  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddux  Street.    W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  colunms.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with   bv  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particul.irs   will   be   supfilied   on   application. 

W  hen  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fidlest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  alreadv  known  to  the  applicant,   should  be  set  forth. 


.'^rArroRii  or  LoNnnx. — The  will  df  jnhn  de  .Siallord  of 
London  is  dated  21  Uecenilicr,  134S,  in  wliich  lio  mentions 
his  wife  Juliana  and  her  datighter  Alice,  and  aNo  his  late 
wives,  Jolianna  and  Juliana. 

.\  William  de  .Stalford  i^  nientinned  in  the  will  of  Nicliolas 
Mareschal,  I'arson  of  Stainiton  .St.  (Juinton,  co.  Wilts.,  in  1,^42  ; 
anda  John  Stafford  in  that  of  William  Walman,  skinner,  in  1361. 

John  .SlatToiil,  in  hi>  will  dated  4  May,  14  ^6,  expresses  a 
wish  lo  be  liuried  in  the  church  of  .'st.  Michael  de  lia>>yni;shawe. 
near  his  late  wife  Margery  :  he  mentions  also  his  ]ire-^ent  wile 
Isaliella,  his  daughter  Katherine,  and  ^on  John. 

The  next  will  to  he  found  is  that  of  John  .^taliord,  chaplain, 
date<l  9  September,  1444.  lie  mentions  his  son  Thomas, 
kinsman  Richard  .Stafford,  and  his  lale  wife  Johanna.  There 
i^  a  l)ei|uest  to  a  chantry  priest  for  masses,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing wolds  were  to  be  u>ed  :  — "  /  yetoiiuiiiic  h:  lo  your  divoulc 
prayfti  llic  soiiUs  of  /ohn  Stafford  and  Johain  hii  -vyf,  /o/in 
and  /iilyaii  Itis  fad?,'  atiii  niodf-!\  of  litiu  v  l<artoti^  of  /oluitie 
aii'i  .Ixiicyi  /lit  jciT'fs.  and  of  a//  Ciis/i-n." 

On  24  December,  1465,  one  William  .Siallord,  viniiur.  made 
his  uill.  which  Dr.  .Shaw  tell-  us  is  -till  preserved,  with  two 
lu:ialdic  seals,  but  no  relntions  are  mentioned.  This  i-  al-o 
ihi-  ca-e  in  another  will  of  \\  illiani  Sialloid,  dal.d  25  October, 
1458,  although  theie  is  menlicjned  a  bei|ue-t  with  which  to 
maintain  a  chantry  (or  the  souls  of  Henry  Harton  and  Johanna 
his  wife,  and  o;her-.  W-X  anolher  \\'illiatn  Stafford'-  will  ap- 
jiears  in  1456,  the  contents  of  which  rather  point  to  ihe  fact 
tliat   the  foregoing   William   was  one  and   the   same  ]ier-on. 


A  w  idei  siarch  would  doubtless  add  considerably  to  the  fore- 
going, ifil  did  not  actually  connect  some  of  [he  people  mentioned. 

Dt'Ni  It. — The  ariri-  of  Dunch  of  Little  Witnam.oo.  Heiks., 
are  given  in  Burke's  Armory  as  follow-:  —  .^a.  a  chev.  iK-tw. 
three  towers  triple-towered  ar.  Crest. — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
or  an  nnteloj>e"s  head  az.  maned,  armed  and  attired,  of  the  first. 

Tl'.|i|'l\t  AN. — Ca|itain  Thomas Teddinian,  R.N.,was  knighted 
1  July,  1665,  and  at  the  same  linie  two  other  naval  captains 
received  this  lionour,  viz.,  Captains  Jo.seph  Jordan  and  Roger 
Cuttings. 

Bakkk.  —  I'eter  Baker,  citizen  and  scrivener  of  London,  died 
in  May,  1592;  his  widow  Elizabeth  ilied  22  July,  1594-  I'rom 
the  will-  /n.pu'iilion  Post  Mortan  of  Peter,  the  following 
pedigree  can  be  traced  ;  — 


I'eter  Baker, 

Will  dated 

iS  .\ugust, 

1 591. 


I 
Klizabeth  =  David  Lloyd, 
or  Flud. 


l^lizabeth. 

Will  dated 

19  July, 

1594-' 

I 

Jndilh. 

dead  in 

1594. 


Elizabeth. 

liKlith, 

aged   10 

aged  7 

in  1592. 

in  1592 

Mary. 


aged  4 
in  1592. 


Bennett. 


.s^arali, 
ag.Hl  2 
in  1592 
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WOODCOTE    PARK 

The  contents  of  this  Historical  Residence,  lately  acquired  by  H.  G.  Lancaster  6  Co.,  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  part  on  this  and  following  pages,  but  should  be  -viewed  at  the 
Galleries  in  Conduit  Street. 


The  nuuitelpiecL'  liere  represented  is  a  verv 
jjerfect  example  of  tlie  Chippendale  manner — and  is 
typical  of  Thomas  ("hippendale's  best  work — Ijoth  in 


Notice  also  the  quaint,  dragon-like  birds  that  .support 
lach  corner  of  the  shelf,  rising  out  of  the  scroll-work 
.Tnd  welded  into  it.    The  carved  female  head  in  centre 


'IN     VltW     Af     IIIE     G,\LI.ERIE.S    OF 

HAROLD     G.    LANCASTER     AND     CO  ,     55,     CONDCIT    STREET,     REC.ENI      STREET,     W. 


its  general  lines  and  in  its  elaborate  detail.  It  is 
bold  and  free  in  outline,  with  a  wealth  of  delicate 
ornament :  scrolls,  shell-work,  flowers,  and  foliage  are 
skilfully  woven  together  with  a  fine  sense  of  design 
.and    a    true    appreciiition    of   the    balance    of   parts. 


is  purely  Crreek,  and  suggestive  of  Georgian — which 
gives  a  strong  English  note  to  a  design  otherwise 
influenced  by  the  period  of  Louis  X\'. 

The  carved  and  pierced  woodwork,  with  its  inter- 
laced trellis  filling  the  open  spaces,  is  richly  gilded, 
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and  then  applicii  on  a  harkground  of  Irisli-grct-n 
marble — giving  a  very  siini|)luous  effect.  Truly  a 
museum   piece. 

Tlie  rt'markahly  fmc  ceiling  painting,  which  occupied 
the   centre   of  the   further  drawing-room,   illustrated 


on  thi.s  page,  i.s  noticeable  for  its  fine  draughtsman- 
ship and  perfection  of  finish  ;  in  the  latter  respect 
corresponding  with  an  easel  painting,  while  at  the 
same  time  breadth  of  treatment  is  maintained.  'J'lie 
subject  represents  APdIIo  and  the  Muses,  encircled  by 


•[i^^\ 


i,X'\ 


ON    \  n;u     \  r     i  fik    lam  i.i;n>    r>i. 

IIAIcmi)     1..     lAMAMKK      AMI     I  M.  ,      55,      (..\|il|l      siKKKl,      Ul.i;KNl      SIKK.KI,     W. 
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a  rirli  frame  of  '"  Kegence "  dt-tail.  In  this  ceiling 
the  artist  illustrates  the  treatment  ot  a  mythological 
subject,  in  which  the  landscape,  figures,  and  acces- 
sories are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  was  the  general 
practice   prior  to   the   period  of    its  exe<ution  —  the 


the  consoles,    mirrors,   and    fitted   adjuncts,   many  of 
which   bore  the  characteristic  ('hip]iendale  stamp. 

This  library  is  a  magnificent  room,  panelled  out 
with  carved  wood  mouldings  and  ornament,  heavily 
gilded.     'I'he  bookcases  are  architecturally  planned, 


<i\    \ii.w     \i     iiiK    i;Ai.i.i;nriis   i;>F 

llARol.l)     c;.    I  ANCASTKR     ANI>     CO., 


rOMllMT     STKEET,     KKi;ENI     STKEKl,     W. 


mid-eighteenth  century.  The  double  drawing-room, 
of  which  this  ceiling  is  the  conspicuous  centre,  is 
a  palatial  apartment,  and  would  make  a  magnificent 
ball  -  room.  The  double  doors,  with  their  richh' 
gilded  ornamentation  .md  their  (harming  lunettes 
al)o\'e,  jjainted  in  oils  in  the  manner  of  l.ancret, 
are  wonderfully  fine.  The  stvle  of  the  room,  al- 
though so  reminiscent  of  the  l-rench,  is  nevertheless 
eminenllv  l-'.in;lish  in  treatment,  and   harmonises  with 


and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  The  double 
doors,  with  their  bold  panels  and  raised  ornament, 
gilt  solid,  are  exceedingly  handsome.  Massive  chased 
and  gilded  locks  and  handles  give  a  richness  and 
finish  to  the  tloors.  The  oval  ceiling  panel  in  this 
room  is  also  a  fine  piece  of  work.  A  portion  of  the 
Chippendale  mantelpiece,  previously  described,  can 
here  lie  seen.  I'or  a  large  country  mansion  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  this  distinguished  room. 
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A  Twelfth  Night  Comedy 


BY    PHILIP    GIBBS 


Part  I. 
In  spite  of  the  great  siiow-sttjrm  which  had 
made  the  roads  ahiiost  impassahle  durim;  the  Christ- 
mas week  of  1740,  many  fashionable  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  quality  had  come  in  their  coaches  from  town 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  was  then  in  the  height  of 
its  fame  as  a  genteel  resort. 

Every  morning  they  looked  out  of  their  windows  to 
see  if  the  snow  had  cleared  a  little,  so  that  their  sedan 
chairs  might  be  carried  in  safety  to  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  where  there  was  to  be  an  elegant  rout  on 
Twelfth  Night,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Countess 
of  Ardington  and  many  of  the  local  gentry.  ^Manj- 
young  ladies  who  lived  all  the  year  round  in  Tun- 
bridge were  putting  new  trimmings  to  their  brocades 
and  cleaning  the  fringes  of  their  fans,  and  dreaming 
already  of  the  handsome  young  gentlemen  who  might 
be  smitten  with  their  bright  eyes.  But  among  the 
men  of  fashion,  who  had  a  good-natured  contempt 
for  these  provincial  maidens,  to  whose  prettiness  they 
were  willing  to  pay  a  condescending  homage,  there 
was  only  one  topic  of  conversation.  It  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Countess  of  Ardington  to  attend  the  rout  if 
Kitty  Clive,  the  play-actress,  were  permitted  to  come. 
As  her  ladyship's  patronage  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  evening,  ^Ir.  Nash,  who  was  acting 
as  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  had  intimated,  very 
courteously,  to  the  play-actress  herself,  that  no  further 
tickets  were  available. 

Mistress  Clive  had  flounced  out  into  her  most  fiery 
temper. 

"Ticket  or  no  ticket,"  she  cried,  "I'll  come,  if  I 
die  for  it.  I'm  not  to  be  flouted  by  any  she-cat,  or 
by  any  tom-cat  neither,  Mr.  Nash." 

"Madam,"  said  Beau  Nash,  in  his  (|uiet  way,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff  very  carefully,  and  dusting  his  velvet 
coat  with  a  lace  handkerchief,  "  I  regret  most  in- 
finitely that  no  lady  will  be  admitted  without  a  tickc't, 
and  that  the  last  has  been  sold." 

It  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Several  gentlemen 
wagered  fifty  to  one  that  Kitty  would  come  to  the 
assembly  in  s[)ite  of  Nash's  orders  to  the  llunkeys  to 
keep  her  out.  These  sporting  bets,  however,  did  not 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  concerned 
upon  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  They  were 
almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  Countess  of 
Ardington  was  justified  in  shiuting  the  doors  against 


poor  Kitty.  Her  ladyship's  son,  young  Lord  V'erney, 
had,  as  all  the  workl  knew,  been  very  seriously 
entangled  with  the  girl,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  la.st 
season  in  town,  he  had  broken  with  her,  retired 
to  the  country,  and  made  a  handsome  jjrojjosal  of 
marriage  to  Lady  Betty  Lavington,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  ^lountroyal.  She  had 
accepted  the  young  nobleman  with  the  greatest  joy, 
and  their  marriage  was  to  be  expected  in  the  spring. 

It  was  therefore  (juite  out  of  the  question  to  allow 
this  notorious  play-actress — a  delightful  creature  in 
many  way.?,  and  most  fascinating  behind  the  foot- 
lights, especially  when  she  played  a  breeches  ])art — 
to  flaunt  through  the  Assembly  Rooms  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  countess  and  Lady  Betty,  who  had 
rescued  voung  Verney  from  the  serious  danger  of  a 
mesalliance. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  Kitty  (/live 
should  nf)t  eome  to  the  rout.  It  was  indeed  all- 
sufficient.  His  ('.race  the  Duke  of  Munster,  having 
led  a  wild  life  on  the  (Continent  for  several  years  of 
his  young  manhood,  had  iu>t  rt-turned  to  ]'>ngland, 
and  had  been  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Tunbridge.  He  w'as  expected  at  the  (Jastle 
Inn,  wliere  he  had  taken  the  best  suite  of  rooms,  on 
the  day  before  the  ball ;  and  if  the  snow  did  not  delay 
his  coach,  he  would  certainly  grace  the  assembly  with 
his  exalted  presence.  In  spite  of  his  wild  oats,  the 
yoimg  duke  was  known  to  be  careful  of  his  dignity,  and 
very  ijuick  to  resent  any  affront  to  it.  It  would  there- 
fore be  most  undesirable,  and  even  outrageous,  if  a 
play-actre-ss  who  exhibited  her  beauty  in  breeches  for 
every  man's  eyes  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  same 
salon  as  a  duke  who  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins. 

•'.My  dear  N'erney,'  said  Sir  John  Blunt,  "your 
lady  mother  has  the  ajjproval  of  all  h(mourable  men 
and  women.  Kitty  Clive  is  a  pretty  devil,  bin,  egad, 
we  can't  allow  her  to  rub  shoulders  with  owx  sisters 
and  sweethearts,  especially  in  thi'  presence  of  his 
(irace  of  Munster." 

Young  Lord  Verney  stared  very  coldly  at  this 
sympathiser  and  most  notable  rake. 

"  Sir  John,"  he  Siiid,  "  some  of  our  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts have  to  rub  shoulders  with  less  desirable  people 
than  .Mistress  Clive,  who,  by  Heaven,  sir,  is  a  very 
honest  creature." 
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sir  !uhn  IJluiu  pill  up  \w>  eye-glass  and  let  it  (irop 
again  witii  a  falsettn  laugh. 

"  My  dear  young  gentleman,  you  have  more  know- 
ledge of  the  i^iir  Kitty  than  I  can  lay  elaim  to. 
Doubtless  she  will  he  glad  to  hear  of  your  kind 
remembrance.  1  trust  that  she  has  an  equally  good 
opinion  of  voiir  honesty,  sini-e  your  last  season  in 
town." 

Young  l.ord  X'erney  Hushed  \ery  deeply,  bin  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  awa\  without  entering  into 
further  argument. 

It  was  perha[)S  l^xilish  of  hun  lo  <all  upon  Mistress 
Clive  the  day  before  Twelfth  Night ;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  his  best  friend,  young  Sir  Riehard  Hunter,  he  was 
thoroughly  disturbed  by  an  advertisement  issued  by 
the  i)lav-aetress  on  the  front  ].iagL-  of  the  Tiiiibudge 
(.iazcttc  and  I'isifors'  Guide.  In  the  I'ump  Rooui  the 
following  words  had  e.\cited  much  comment,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  further  wagers  : — 

■■  As  the  Playhouse  will  be  closed  on  '{'welfth  Night 
in  consequence  of  the  Countess  of  Ardington's 
Subscription  Ball,  .Mistress  Kitty  Clive  begs 
to  announce  to  her  friends  and  patrons  that 
.she  will  have  pleasure  in  meeting  them  on 
that  evening,  shortly  before  midnight,  in  the 
Assemblv  Rooms." 

It  was  a  deliberate  challengi'  to  her  ladyship,  and 
to  lieau  Nasli  himself.  But  not  lor  a  moment  did 
Mr.  Nash  lose  his  composure  when  the  sheet  was 
thrust  under  his  eves  by  some  of  his  cronies.  He 
stood  reading  it  while  his  right  hand  rested  on  his 
siber-knobbed  sti(  k.  Then  he  turned  to  the  loui- 
panv  and   spoke   ni   his  elegant   way — 

" 'I'he  lady  is  a  persistent  min.\,  gentlemen,  but  I 
am  willing  to  lay  a  thousand  jjounds  to  a  fourjjenny- 
bit  that  she  does  not  e-nter  the  Assembly  Rooms  on 
Twilfth  Night.      .My  flunkeys  have  their  orders." 

"I  take  your  bet,  .Mr.  Nash,"  said  Sir  b'hn  Blunt. 
He  turned  with  a  cynical  snnle  t<i  Lord  X'erney. 
"Are  you  making  any  wagi-rs,  my  lord?  l)oubtless 
you  know  the  lady's  mind  as  well  as  her  heart  and 
other  (jualities." 

"I  make  no  wagers, "  said  Lord  Verney,  drawing 
himsell'  up  very  stiffly.  \'et  he  was  alarmed — jier- 
haps  because,  as  Sir  John  ISIunt  said,  m  his  sarcastic 
way,  he  knew  the  heart  and  (juality  of  Kitty  (Jlive. 
He  had  much  to  lose,  though  he  made  no  wagers, 
because  if  Kitty  made  anv  siandal  m  ihe  Assembly 
Kooms,  if  she-  de-nounced  hiui  jjublicly  as  a  voung 
man  who  had  given  he-r  many  proofs  of  love  before 
he  broke  with  her,  if  sin-  produced  anv  of  the  love-- 
tokens  which   he   had   u'iven   rashlv   in   the  ardour   ot 


his  transient  affections,  he  would  be  ruineil  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Betty  Lavington,  whose  purity  of  soul 
was  joined  to  a  high-spirited  nature.  And  Kitty 
Cli\e  in  one  of  her  mad  moods  would  stop  at  nothing. 
He  had  seen  this  Irish  beauty  in  her  tantrums.  He 
knew  her  audacity. 

It  was  therefore  on  a  desperate  venture  that  he 
walked  late  one  evening  through  the  silent  snow- 
trodden  streets  of  Tunbridge  \\'ells,  along  the  Pan- 
tiles, under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  until  he  came  to 
the  Caslle  Inn,  where  Mistress  (.,'live  and  her  friends 
were  staying. 

The  play-actress  was  in  the  second  best  sitting- 
room  when  Lord  \'erney  was  ushered  to  her  presence 
bv  a  waiting-maid.  There  was  a  roaring  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  Mistress  Clive  sat  in  front  of  it,  with 
a  flowered  petticoat  tucked  up  and  her  red-heeled 
shoes  on  the  fire-guard.  The  strings  of  her  bodice 
were  loosened,  and,  like  the  ])oet's  lady,  there  was — 

'■  .\  l.-xwn  about  her  shoulders  thrown 
Into  .1  fine  distraction." 

She  had  a  "sweet  disorder"  in  her  dress,  after  taking 
off  the  costume  of  the  stage,  but  as  she  rose  and 
faced  her  visitor,  her  cheeks  very  deeply  flushed 
as  though  the  fire  had  scotched  them,  her  eyes  as 
bright  as  the  glowing  coals  from  which  she  turned, 
the  beauty  of  Kitty  Clive,  which  had  captured  many 
hearts,  was  never  more  entrancing.  It  seemed  to  put 
a  spell  upon  young  Lord  X'erney,  for.  after  he  had 
bowed  \ery  low,  he  stood  ga/ing  at  her,  unable  to 
speak  a   word. 

She  ilropped  into  the  billows  of  a  deep  curtsey,  and 
then  rose  with  a  little  mocking  laugh. 

"(".ood.  mv  loid,  ,nid  wherefore  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  visit  a  poor  play-actress,  who  is  despised  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  genteel  village?  Surely  it 
would  be  most  compromising  to  your  lordship  to  be 
found  in  such  low  company  at  this  hour  o' the  night?" 

She  spoke  Iter  speech  in  the  play-acting  style  very 
prettily. 

"  Kitty  ! ''  said  Lord  X  erney,  coming  forward  a  step 
or  two. 

"Nay,  Mistress  ("live,  if  you  please,"  she  said  very 
sharply.  "I  am  Kitty  only  to  my  friends,  and  to 
those  whose  lo\e  lasts  for  more  than  a  season  in 
town." 

"  .Madam,"  said  Lord  X'erney,  very  humbly,  "  I 
think  von  have  misjudged  me  woefully.  I  trust  that 
1  mav  always  be  numbered  among  the  faithful  friends 
of  Mistress  Clixc.  It  is  true  that  my  s-tation  in  life 
and  my  famlK'  traditions,  even  my  duty  to  my  lady 
mother,  made  it  iuipossible  for  me  lo  obey  the  early 
dictati's  of  inv  heart,  but " 
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"To  the  devil  with  all  your  buis, "  said  the  pretty 
young  play-actress,  in  that  violent  language  for  which 
she  was  famous  in  private  life.  "  My  Lord  \'erney,  it 
is  not  six  months  sinee  you  made  many  vows  to  me, 
to  which  I  listened  like  a  poor  fool,  because  I  be- 
lieved in  the  honour  of  a  smooth-tongued  gentleman. 
There  were  no  buts  when  you  begged  me  for  my 
kisses,  and  wept  because  I  laughed  at  you,  though 
my  own  silly  heart  was  on  fire.  He  brief,  sir,  and  tell 
me  whv  vou  come  to-night.  Is  it  to  ask  for  the  letters 
in  which  vou  wrote  your  p;ission  for  me?  Is  it  to 
get  back  the  gifts  you  im])lored  me  to  take?  Or  have 
you  tired  of  my  Lady  Languish,  for  whom  you  cast 
me  off?" 

"  Mistress  Clive,"  .said  Lord  \'erney,  "  I  have  come 
very  humbly  to  plead  with  you  not  to  fulfil  your 
threat  to  visit  the  Assembly  Ball.  Your  presence 
there  would,  I  think,  be  painful  to  yourself  and  to 
many  people  whose  happiness  should  be  respected. 
By  Ciod,  m.adam,  you  must  understand  that 
I  shall  be  eternally  disgraced  with  the  lady  whose 
hand  I  have  gained  if  you  force  your  way  into  her 
presence.  At  least  I  implore  you  not  to  subject  her 
to  any  scorn  or  scandal.  If  there  is  anything  I  may 
give  you  in  return,  any  present " 

She  heard  him,  until  those  words,  with  a  face  from 
which  all  the  colour  had  flown.  Then  a  storm 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  burst  out  upon  him 
in  fury. 

"  You  will  bribe  me  to  stay  away  ?  You  will  pay 
me  so  that  I  do  not  contaminate  your  noble  company 
or  breathe  the  same  air  as  your  virtuous  lady  ?  Oh — 
damme — if  I  were  a  man  I  would  whip  you  for  such 
words  ! ' 

Then  suddenly  her  mood  changed — so  swiftly  that 
he  was  startled.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  laughed 
very  softly. 

"  I  infinitely  regret  that  I  cannot  obleege  your 
lordship.  I  have  made  every  arrangement  to  see  my 
friends  at  the  Assembly  Rooms.  I  have  a  very  burn- 
ing wish  for  converse  with  the  sweet  lady  who  is  to 
have  the  happiness  of  being  your  lordship's  wife.  I 
also  look  forward  to  the  joy  of  meeting  your  lady 
mother.  Nor  can  I  disapi)oint  that  dear,  good 
creature,  Mr.  Nash.  ...  1  wisii  you  a  very  good 
day,  my  lord." 

She  fell  into  a  curtsey  again,  and  then  rising  with 
a  strange  smile  upon  her  lips,  swept  out  of  the  room, 
with  her  flowered  petticoat  swaying  above  her  little 
red-heeled  shoes. 

Lord  Verney  stood  with  his  head  bent.  He  was  a 
very  young  man,  not  ([uick  or  clever  of  speech.  He 
had  intended  to  speak  so  differently,  to  point  out  to 
Kittv  Clive  that    he    wished    to   save   her    from   the 


insults  of  in.solent  men,  like  Sir  John  Blunt,  as  well 
as  t<j  spare  himself  humiliation  and  disgrace.  It  was 
best  for  both  of  them  that  she  should  stay  away. 
His  own  mother  had  a  sharp  and  cruel  tongue  at 
times,  and  would  not  spare  her.  .  .  .  But  he  had 
failed  in   his  mission. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  courtyard  of  the  old  inn  he 
had  to  draw  back  against  the  wall  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  blue  coach  with  outriders  and  postillions,  which 
rattled  in  at  a  smart  pace.  The  light  from  an  oil 
lantern  swinging  above  the  archway  revealed  the 
figure  of  an  effeminate  young  man  in  a  cherry-coloured 
coat  and  a  curled  wig,  who  lay  back  with  one  foot, 
bandaged  in  white  linen,  stuck  out  of  the  window. 
His  face  was  in  shadow,  but  the  lantern  flung  its 
light  upon  the  panels  of  the  coach,  which  were 
emblazoned  with  ducal  arms. 

It  was  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Munster  who  had 
roMK  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  But,  by  the  look  of  the 
bandaged  foot,  he  was  suffering  from  the  gout,  and 
wfiuld  not  be  seen  at  the  Assembly  Ball. 

Lord  Xerney  would  ha\e  been  more  disturbed  in 
his  mind  than  before  if  he  had  seen  the  unexpected 
meeting  of  the  young  duke  with  Mistress  Clive  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Castle  Inn.  In  spite  of  his  gout, 
which  made  him  cry  out  French  oaths  every  time  he 
had  a  twinge,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  play-actress, 
])ut  his  hat  to  his  heart  with  a  tremendous  flourish, 
and  then  flinging  it  away,  vowed  that  the  gout  might 
go  to  the  devil  now  he  had  met  Kitty  Clive,  whom 
he  had  last  seen  four  years  ago  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  where  she  had  taken  all  the  boys  by 
storm. 

The  lan(llor<l  of  the  Castle  Inn  did  not  think  it 
wi.se  to  publish  the  fact  that  Mistress  Clive  and  her 
play-actors  had  dined  that  night  in  the  best  sitting- 
room,  and  that  His  Crace,  before  getting  too  drunk 
to  stand,  had  risen  to  give  the  toast  of  "the  loveliest 
and  s[)rightliest  and  deare.st  creature  that  ever  wore 
a  pair  of  breeches  in  a  playhouse — the  inimitable 
Kitty  Clive." 

On  the  following  morning  one  of  the  footmen  in 
the  green  livery  of  the  house  of  .Munster  obtained  a 
ticket  for  the  -Assembly  Ball,  on  behalf  of  the  duke, 
but  intimated  to  Mr.  Nash  that  His  Crace  was 
"  suffering  most  demnably  from  the  gout,"  and  cursing, 
like  a  noble  gentleman,  in  the  Frencji  tongue. 

P.\KT  II. 
The  scene  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Twelfth  Night  rout  wa.s,  in  the  words 
of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gazette  and  I'isitois  Record, 
"  most  rich  and  genteel.''  .Mr.  Nash,  as  .Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  was  one   of  the  first   to  arrive,  and 
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drove  fnim  a  country  housi-  four  niik-s   away  in   his  |)ain.s  1  took  to  put  uiy  patches  on  prettily  have  been 

cliariol    and   six   L;reys.    N\ith   outriders,   footmen,   antl  (|uite  wasted  on  you  !  " 

l-'rench     iiorns.       .Many     ([uaint     and     ol<l-fashioiied  There  was  another  cau.se  of  di.straction.     Altiiou.iih 

vehicles,   some  of   them   dating   from   (^)ueen   Anne's  eleven    o'clock    had    struck,    His    (Irace    of  Munster 

reign,  came  into  the  town  from   neighbouring  houses  had  not  vet  (  (jme,  and  many  voung  ladies  of  quality 

with    country  gentUunen    and    ladies   whose    clothes  who    had  hoped  to    be    honoured    by    his    h;ind    in 

belonged  to  fashions  which  had  long  been  discarded  a  dance,  or  at  least  write  to  all  their  school  friends 

in  London,  and,  owing  to  the  heav\  snow,  several   of  that  "the  de.ir  duke  was  most  obleeging  to  me,"  were 

these   chariots    lost    their  wheels,  sn  that   more  than  ready    to    cry    with    ve\ati(in    because    he    had    not 

line    lady  of  ([uality   had   to   w.dk,    wlUi    her   hoo]jed  appeared. 

skirts  tuck((l  up.  for  more  than  a  nnle,  preceded  by  It  was,  however,  at  twentv  minutes  past  eleven 
linkboys.  I!ut  for  the  most  part  the  nuality  came  in  o'clock  that  the  nciise  of  ho.use  cheering  from  the 
sedan  chairs.  In  the  chaste  salons  of  the'  Asseiviblv  populace  in  the  street  rose  up  to  the  windows  of 
Rooms  there  was  such  a  concourse  of  embroidered  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  sound  excited  e\ery- 
coats,  and  silk  brocades  of  every  imaginable  coloui.  one,  and  was,  indeed,  so  disturbing  to  a  gathering 
such  a  glinting  of  sword-hilts  and  fluttering  of  fans,  on  the  tenterhooks  of  expectation  that  the  Honour- 
such  a  crowd  of  lovely  creatures  and  elegant  men.  able  Miss  Beverley  swooned  with  an  attack  (jf  the 
that,    to    i|Uote   the    |)aper    again,    "the    e\es    of   all  va|iours. 

present    swooned   at    this   scene   of  splendour."  "It's  either  the  duke  or  the  play-actress,''  said  .Sir 

.Most  noticeable  ol   all  the  elder  ladies  because  of  John  IMunt,  who  was  verv  fine  in  a  silk  coat  of  crushed 

her  severe,  yet  gracious,  dignity  and  her  exalted  rank.  strawberry    colour,    with    breeches   and    stockings   to 

was    the    (^'ountess    of    Ardington.    whose   white   wi^.  match. 

laden  with  satin  hows,  pearl  rope.s,  and  the  model  "  I'll  bet  a  ])ony  it's  Kitty  Clive,"  .said  Mr.  Percival 
ol  a  ship  in  full  sail,  was  higher  than  any  dilier  (..'hudleigh,  who  was  standing  next  to  him,  toying  with 
head-dress  in  the  gathering.  She  wore  a  gown  of  the  golden  tassel  of  his  sword-hilt, 
flowered  silk  with  pannier  hciops,  and  as  she  w.is  "  I  take  you,"  said  Sir  Richard  Hawker,  and  a  few- 
unable  to  sit  down  with  that  grace  which  was  nioments  later  c;ime  back  with  some  flecks  of  snow- 
demanded  by  her  high  station,  stciod  t'rect  witli  on  his  shuulder  after  thrusting  his  head  out  of  window 
noble    self-restraint    the   entire   night.       l!v   her   side  to  look  at  the  s(  ene  below. 

was   the   beautiful    l.ady  lielty  La\uigton,    the   bride-  "I    win,'   he  said,  with  a   laugh;   "  the  duke  comes 

elect    of  lua-  noble  young  son.  most   chastely  dressed  in  his  (hair  preceded  by  sixteen  linkboys  and  eight 

in  Sj)itaHields  brotade  ol  white  and  green.      Her  face  footmen    in    tilt-    Munster    livery.       The    rabble    are 

was  almost  as  white  as  the  powdered  curls  ab(i\e  her  cheering   his   ( hace   like   mad." 

high  lorehead,  but  her  delicate  and  maidenh  beamy.  It   was   five   minutes   later  when   the   iloors  of  the 

and   the   child-like   sinii)licity  ot   her  expression,    wun  Rose    Room    were    thniwn   open    and    the    stentorian 

many  lavourable  glances  e\en  from  the  most  f.ishion-  voice  of  the   head   foi.tman  announi  eil,    "His  Crace 

able  gentlem(--n.  the   Duke   of  Mtmster." 

It    was     contessetl,     how-exer,     by    many    nf    thnsi  .\ccording  to  custom  on  sucli  oci-.isions,  the  elegant 

|)resenl    on    this   notable   c\ening.    that    there   was  a  crowd  in  the  .Assembly  Rooms  ranged  themselves  on 

certain    atnujsphere    of   lestraint    and    une.isiness    in  either   side   of  the   long   salon,  with    .Mr.  Nash  in  the 

the  .\sscnibly  Rooms.       Ilu-  heaw    w.igers  that  man)'  centre     ^li    them    towards    the    door,    and    w-ith    the 

ot    the   gentli-men    had    st.iked    upnn    tin-    i  li.nice    of  Countess   of  .\rdington   at    the   end   of  the   room    in 

.Mistress    (dixe   evading   the   \igilanee   of   .Mr.   Nash's  advance   of  the  oldest   and   most   exalted  dowagers, 

lootmen    made    them    more    eager    to    discuss    that  .Ml    eyes    were    turned    tcwards  the   ligure  of   the 

to|ii(     thaii    to    set    to    partners.       (Irnups    of    voung  ycmng  duke,  to  w  liom   .Mr.  Nash  was  bow  ing  ver\-  low 

gentlemen     stood     by     the     doorw-.i\s     eagerlv     si  an-  with  the  fullest  grace  of  his  most  elegant  deportment, 

ning    the    latest    arrivals,    and    paying    little    heed    to  Ihe  duke   was  \erv  modish  in  a  suit  of  i-'rench  satin, 

the   wistful   eyes  of  ladies  desiring   lu  il.mie.       I.urd  all  white,  except  for  a  heavy  liraiding  of  gold  thrcid. 

\'ernc_\-     himself    received    a     w-ell  -  merited     rebuke  In  the  Ireni  h   style  also  he  wore  white  satin  pmnps 

from     Lady     Hetty     Laxington,    who.    after    the     lirst  with   rositles   and   high  red  lu  els.      Across  his  breast 

mimiet,   taj^ped    him    on    the   arm    with   her    Ian   and  he  wore  tin    ribbon  of  the  (  ;arter.  .mil  a  \er\-  chaste 

said —  sw-ord   with  .1   gold   hill   and   white  enamelled   sheath 

"La.    l-'.ihvat-d  !      \'our    eyes    keep   straying    to  the  was    stuck   through   the   skirt   of  his  coat.      Owing  to 

door|)osts  as  though  you   feared  a  ghost,  and   all   the  an    attack   of  the  gout,   wliuh    made   the  voung   man 
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wince  at  limes  with  a  ([uick  indrawn  breath,  he  hmped 
on  his  right  foot,  and  supported  his  weight  sHghtly  on 
a  high  gold-knobbed  stick  with  a  scarlet  tassel.  He 
was  a  slight  voung  man,  with  a  pale  face,  except 
about  his  chin,  which  showed  bluish  after  close 
shaving,  heavy  black  eye-brows,  and  a  French  peruke 
with  side  curls.  In  s])ite  of  his  limp,  he  held  himself 
ver\'  straight,  and  advanced  down  the  line  of  people 
with  a  noble  and  haughty  insolence,  preceded  by 
Mr.  Nash,  who  was  bowing  as  he  went  backwards, 
and  maJjing  elegant  gestures  with  a  lace  handkerchief, 
while  a  stringed  orchestra  in  the  gallery  played  soft 
music. 

"I  offer  your  Grace  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Doubtless  it  cannot  compare  with  the  splendour  of 
Versailles,  with  which  your  (Irace  is  so  familiar,  but 
your  Grace  will  see  what  we  lack  in  the  elegance  of 
architecture  we  make  up  for  by  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  our  English  womanhood." 

"I  taJce  your  word  for  it,  Mr.  Xash,"  said  the 
duke,  in  a  high  and  languid  voice.  "  I  must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  the  French  style  of  beauty  is  more 
to  my  taste.  Our  English  women  are  so  demnably 
stupid,  are  they  not  ?  Not  enough  wit  to  make  a 
single  demned  jest  or  repartee. ' 

His  voice  carried  down  the  lines  <jf  women,  who 
curtseyed  as  he  jjassed.  Those  who  heard  were 
.struck  dumb  with  mortification  and  anger.  Mr.  Nash 
himself  was  grievously  embarrassed. 

"Your  Grace  will  i)erhaps  modify  both  your  voice 
and  your  opinions." 

It  was  a  courteous  rebuke,  which  the  young  Duke 
of  Munster  acknowledged  with  a  laugh. 

"Egad,  sir,  if  you  show  me  a  pretty  lady  or  two, 
I  may  do  both.  Now  there  is  one  Engli.sh  beauty 
whose  bright  eyes  would  light  up  any  assembly.  It 
is  possible  she  is  here  to-night,  as  they  tell  me  she  is 
in  Tunbridge  \\'ells." 

"Your  (Irace  doubtless  means  Lady  Betty  Laving- 
ton,"  said  Mr.  Na.sh,  coming  to  a  halt,  and  bowing 
to  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  nametl  so  tactfully. 
"We  call  her  the  Lily  of  Tunbridge  A\'ells." 

"  I  refer  to  a  rose  rather  than  to  a  lily,"  said  his 
Grace  of  Munster.  "I  speak  of  Kitty  Clive,  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  English  stage,  though,  liless 
her  pretty  face,  she  is  truly  Irish  like  myself." 

For  almost  tlic  first  time  in  his  life  .Mr.  Nash  was 
visibly  disc(;ncerted.  He  became  very  red  in  the 
face,  took  an  extremely  large  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
coughed  nervously.  Then  he  turned  towards  the 
ladies,  and  made  his  bow  to  the  most  illustrious  of 
them. 

"I  am  sure  his  (irace  will  ])ermil  me  the  pleasure 


ol  presenting  him  to  the  noble  Countess  of  Ardingtun, 
the  m(jst  honoured  patroness  of  our  assembly." 

"  I  am  vastly  obleeged  to  you,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  his  hand  to  his  heart.  "  It  is  curious  and  delight- 
ful, madam,  that  I  should  just  have  been  speaking 
about  a  young  lady  who  is,  I  believe,  a  dear  member 
of  your  own  family." 

The  Countess  of  Ardington  drew  her.self  up  to  her 
full  height  and  trembled  so  violently  with  stress  of 
emotion  that  the  sails  of  the  ship  on  her  high  head- 
dress seemed  to  shake  in  half  a  gale. 

"  Your  ( Irace  indulges  in  pleasantr)',  perhaps." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  gossi|)s 
told  me  in  Paris  that  your  noble  son  had  been  favoured 
with  the  incomjiarable  beauty  of  Mistress  Clive.  I 
trust  I  was  not  misinformed,  and  that  my  congratu- 
lations are  not  premature." 

The  Countess  of  Ardington's  voice  was  very  harsh 
when  she  answered. 

"  Vour  Grace  has  doubtless  forgotten  that  English 
gentlemen  do  not  mate  with  play -actresses." 

'•  Is  that  so,  madam  ?  By  Heaven,  your  ladyshij) 
astounds  me  !  In  French  society  the  young  gentle- 
men are  fortunate  in   marrying  honest  women." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  came  face  to  face  with 
young  Lord  \'erney.  He  laughed  in  his  in.solent, 
careless  way,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Why,  \'erney,  dear  friend,  what  have  you  done 
with  little  Kilty  ('live,  or  what  has  she  done  with  you  ? 
I  trust  she  has  not  flouted  you  ?  By-the-by,  I  have 
some  letters  of  yours  in  my  ])ockei  which  I  must 
return  to  you." 

I'klward  Lord  \'erney  flushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and 
then  became  very  white.  Only  he  knew,  as  all  dis- 
cerning readers  know,  that  the  slim  figure  in  French 
silk,  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  was  not  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Munster,  but  Kitty  Clive  herself,  who 
was  playing  a  breeches  part  with  more  than  her  usual 
skill. 

I-'or  a  few  swift  moments  he  was  tem])ted  to  reveal 
her  identity,  but  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  gave  a  significant  touch  to  a  flap  pocket  in  the 
skirt  of  her  satin  coat,  where  perhaps  she  held  his 
foolish  letters,  which  warned  him  of  danger.  Like  all 
young  men,  too,  he  feare<l  ])ublic  ridicule  more  than 
death. 

"I  think  your  Grace  labours  mider  a  most  |)ainful 
misunderstanding,"  he  said  sheepishly. 

•'  In  which  case,"  .said   Mistress   Kitty  Clive.  as  we 

may  now  call   her,    "  I  apologise    |)rofoundly  to  the 

lady  whose  name   I    may  have  unwittingly  insulted. 

.     .      Mr.   Nash,  sir,   pray   present   me  to  one  of 

these  charming  creatures  here." 

"'I'o   one  of  the  most  charming,"  .said   Mr.  Nash. 
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presenting    llic    ■'(hike"    to    I-ady    JJctty    Lavingtun 
with  ,i;rcat  ceremonv. 

"  Will  yoii  stand  up  to  mc  in  a  minuet,  madam  ?" 
said  Kitty  ('live,  with  her  mo^t  modish  bow. 

Lady  Hetty,  who  had  not  understood  a  weird  of 
all  this  talk  ahoui  the  play-ai  iress,  having;  heard  no 
nunours  regarding  her.  sank  \erv  low  in  a  most 
graceful  eurtsey,  and  rising  again,  gave  her  little 
hand  to  her  partner,  as  she  smiled  and  said — 

■■I'm  vastly  honoured  by  your  ('.race." 

She  was  indeed  envied  by  many  of  the  ladies  who 
also  were  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  and  whose  ears 
had  not  been  outraged  by  the  insolent  remarks  ol  the 
late.st  arrival.  \()ung  Lord  X'erney  looked  the  i)icture 
of  misery  and  rage  as  he  wati:hed  his  future  bride 
g(j  down  the  room  with  the  ])lav-actress  who  held 
jiossession  of  many  letters  which  might  ruin  him. 
and  in  whose  eyes  he  read  a  wild  spirit  whicli  boded 
iiim  no  good.  After  the  minuet,  Kittv  ('li\e,  in  her 
oiurageous  di,sguise.  did  not  relin(|uish  the  hand  of 
Lady  Betty,  but  led  her  through  the  Rose  Room  into 
the  little  tJlue  Room  which  looked  on  to  the  balconv. 

•■  It  is  \astly  hot,"  said  the  play-actress.  ■'Let  us 
get  out  of  the  crush,  madam,  into  the  (|uietude  of 
this  little  sanctuarv.  ' 

■' \'our  ('.race  will  fuid  it  cool  here,"  said  Ladv 
Betty. 

■■  Xay,  the  fire  of  your  eyes,  madam,  would  warm 
any  man's  heart.'' 

Kitty  (,"li\e  spoke  the  words  ardentiv,  perhaps 
because  she  knew  the\'  W(juld  be  heard  by  Lord 
X'erney,  who  stood  biting  his  nails  behind  tlie  shelter 
of  a  screen. 

Lady  ISetty  Lavington  laughed  \ery  gail\-  at  this 
com])liment. 

■'La!  \'our  ( '.rac<-  flatters  uie  !  but  inde.ed  there 
is  only  one  man  whose  heart  may  be  warmed  bv  anv 
light  in  my  eyes." 

".Ah,  a  ha|)py  man,  dear  lad\'.  .\lav  1  learn  the 
.sei'ret  of  his  name  ?  " 

■■  "lis  no  s<'cret,  vour  (Irace.  .Ml  the  world  knows 
that  I  marry  my  Lord  X'ernev  on  the  fust  dav  of  Mav.  " 

■■What,  \cjung  \erney?  .  .  .  Hv  lleaxen. 
madam,  d'you  m<an  the  son  of  tin  (  dunless  of 
.\rdington  ? 

"■.\nd  why  not  ?  "  asked  Ladv  Uettv  l.a\innlon, 
o|)ening  her  eyes  very  wide,  and  letting  .1  little  fear 
creep  in. 

■■.Nay,  madam,  there  is  )io  man  in  the  wmld  I 
think  worthy  of  your  innocence  and  beaut\,  X'et 
that  young  X'erney — alas,  madam — are  )ou  sure  of 
his  tidelity  ?  1  )oes  he  come  into  the  presenct'  of 
vour  sw(.-etness  w  ith  an  h(jnourable  heart  and  name  ?  " 

•■  X'our  ('.race  :'  cried   i)oor  I'.etly  Lavington,      .She 


rose  from  her  c  ban',  with  indignation  in  her  voice. 
Then,  trembling  a  little,  she  spoke,  with  all  her  heart 
in  her  ey(.s.  ''I  am  as  sure  of  Lord  X'erney  s  honour 
and  love  as  of  mv  own  faith.  ,  ,  .  X'our  (irace  will 
pardon   me  if  1   withdraw." 

"Nay,  stay,  madam.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  implant 
any  suspicion  m  the  fair  bosom  of  a  virtuous  lady. 
Indeed,  I  have  in  the  pocket  of  this  very  coat  of  mine 
letters  written  by  my  Lord  Verney  which  are  a  clear 
proof  of  his  .guileless  nature  and  honourable  heart." 

"Letters,  your  ( Irace  ?  1  am  vastly  surprised. 
He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  the  favour  of  your 
friendship." 

His  ( hace  of  Minister  l.iughed  in  a  lightdiearted 
way. 

■'Why,  madam,  he  did  once  love  me  as  a  brother. 

These  letters '' 

There  art  those  who  know  Kitty  Clive.  and  swear 
that  she  never  meant  to  show  the  letters.  She  vowed 
herself  that  the  pure  beauty  of  Lady  Betty  Lavington 
had  di.sarmed  her  anger  and  robbed  her  of  her  wish 
lor  vengeance.  But  she  desiretl  to  flout  the  man  who 
stood  behind  the  screen  listening,  ami  suffering  an 
agony  of  soul. 

He  stood  no  longer  behind  the  screen.      He  threw 
•   it  aside  so  violently  that  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"By  Heaven!''  he  cried,  "this  has  gone  too  far! 
Betty,  I  entreat  you  to  come  away  from  this — this 
man  !  ' 

Even  then  he  was  afraid  of  rexealing  Kitty  (_'live. 
I'he  noise  of  the  falling  screen  had  iause(.l  a  little 
crowd  to  gather,  so  that  Lord  X'erney  repented  of  his 
action,  even  in  the  moment  of  it. 

Kitty  (dive  .started  up  with  mock  indignation. 
"My  lord,  I  beg  you  to  remember  \our  manners!" 
.She  turned  to  the  companv,  and  spuke  in  an  angrv 
\'oice. 

"  ( Gentlemen,  you  were  witness  to  this  gross  insult ! '' 
It  was  Sir   John  ISIiint  who  stepped  up   first,  with  ,1 
low  bow  and  most  sycophantic  smile. 

"Il  your  ('.race  will  permit,  I  shall  Ije  proud  to 
present  your  card  to  this  geiitN man  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  air  is  \er\  pleasant  on  the  (  onnnon  these 
days,      I  am  Sir  lolm  lllunt,  at  your  ser\i<e." 

The  sham  duke  st;ired  at  the  gentleman  with 
contemptuous  eves. 

"I   have  Ihnikeys  of  m\-  own.  I  thank  vou." 

'■  I'lmikeys  ? ''  .said  .Sir  lolm.  with  a  redtlening  face. 

'■  l.v  Heaven,  sir " 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  swurdhilt.  but  he  was 
thrust   aside   by    .Xlr.  i'er<.i\al   ( "hudleigh. 

■■  X'our  ( Iraee  will  perhaps  allow  nu-  to  serve  )(ju  in 
this  matter.  1  ha\e  an  honoiirable  record  in  little 
•ilfiirs  of  this    kind." 
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"  1  would  rather  lia\  c  a  plax-actrL'ss  for  my  seroiid,' 
said  Kitty  Ciivc,  with  mannish  insolence,  turning  her 
back  upon  the  young  gentleman. 

"Your  Crrace — I  im[)lore  you!"  cried  I.ady  Hetty, 
almost  swooning  with  fright  at  the  thought  of  a  duel. 

"  Nay,  madam,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  am  no  fighting  man. 
Lord  Verney,  I  am  sure,  forgot  his  manners  for  a 
moment.     If  he  cares  to  offer  a  slight  apology -" 

Lord  \'erney  stammered  out  some  incoherent 
words  beneath  his  breath,  and  Kitty  C^live  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a  noble  air  of  gniciousness,  and  said, 
"  I  forgive  voii,  from  my  he;u't." 

Perhaps  the  weirds  meant  more  than  lav  on  tin- 
surface  of  them,  for  there  was  a  melting  look  in  her 
eyes. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  later  when,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  present,  the  head  footman  again  made 
an  anjiouncement  in  his  deepest  voice,  followed  by  a 
queer  cough,  as  though  the  words  had  choked  him. 

"His  (irace  the  Duke  of  Munster." 

There  entered  the  room  another  slight  young  man, 
dressed  in  the  French  mode,  though  in  a  suit  of 
yellow  satin.  He,  too,  advanced  with  an  air  of 
insolent  amusement,  and  with  u  slight  limp.  Mr. 
Nash,  who  was  near  the  doorway,  fell  back  a  little 
with  surprise. 

"  Upon  my  soul  !  "  he  cried,  staring  first  at  Kittv 
(Jlive  in  her  white  satin,  and  then  at  the  newcomer 
in  his  yellow  .satin. 

The  real  Duke  of  Munster  laughed  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice  and  bowed  to  his  counterfeit. 

"Mistress  Kitty  Clive,"  he  said,  "you  wear  my 
breeches  with  a  charming  grace  I  " 


Then  he  turned  to  the  company,  and  said  very 
courteously — 

"I  must  apologise,  my  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  appearing  before  you  in  my  second  best  suit, 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  sake  of  this  most 
excellent  jest.  Mistress  Clive  is  indeed  llic  (Jueeii 
of  Comedy." 

The  men  were  less  abashed  than  the  women  when 
Kitty  plucked  off  her  white  curled  wig,  revealing  her 
own  black  hair. 

She  laughed  into  all  their  faces  with  iier  liands  on 
her  hips. 

■'  \'ou  see,  dear  friends,  that  Kitty  keeps  her  word  I 
.  .  .  Oh.  I  have  had  the  laugh  of  ye  all,  and — 
danmie — have  enjoyed  myself  vastly  to-night." 

Slie  thrust  her  hand  into  the  flap  pocket  of  her 
satin  coat  and  held  out  a  little  bundU'  to  Lord 
\'erne\'. 

"  .M\-  lord,"  she  .said,  "take  these  for  your  wedding 
gift  fnjm  Kitty  (.'live.  \'ou  are  indeed  fortunate  in 
gaining  the  lieart  of  so  sweet  a  lady.  I  give  these 
back  with  my  blessing  on  both  of  ye." 

'i'hey  were  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  her 
in  the  rashness  of  his  youth. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Nash  lost  his  wager,  not  being 
alone  in  his  lo.ss.  Vet  when  Kitty  Clive  rode  back  in 
a  hired  <hair,  escorted  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
won  their  bets,  they  did  not  see  the  tears  which 
followed  her  laughter,  because  in  the  middle  of  the 
jest  there  had  lieen  a  touch  of  tragedy.  She  had 
gi\cn  back  Lord  N'erney's  letters,  but  he  had  hekl 
her   heart. 

The  End. 
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ScH(_ii,.VK>  haw  bet-i)  studying  The  Tempest 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  hall",  I  ait  despite  all  their 
research  and  reflectinn,  there  are  many  interesting 
problems  which  they  have  failed  to  sohe.  They  have 
not  vet  t'ound  the  source  of  the  plot  <>r  the  date  when 
the  plav  was  written,  or  the  sense  of  a  number  of 
obscure  passages.  .Some  of  them,  following  an  old 
tradition,  would  have  us  believe  that,  when  creating 
Prospero,  Shakespeare  meant  to  portray  himself,  and 
that  when  l'ros])ero  abjured  his  magic  and  said — 

".     .    .    .    I'll   hrc.ik  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And  deeper  tlian  did  ever   plummet  sound 
ril  drown  my  book," 

he  was  realh  \oicing  the  dramatist's  farewell  to  the 
stage.  With  others  this  suggestion  finds  no  favour, 
and  one  critic  asserts  that  Prospero  is  an  idealization 
of  lames  the  First.  Then  the  (luestion  as  to  whether 
.Shakespeare  intended  the  ]ilay  to  have  an  allegorical 
meaning  is  much  disputed,  while  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  derivations  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters. .\fter  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years'  work  the  scholars 
seem   to  have  left  us  with  a  pretty  tangle  to  unravel  ! 

Still,  we  lia\e  gooil  cause  to  lie  thankful  to  them, 
even  though  thev  have  failed  to  solve  nianv  |iroblems 
and  have  left  tis  an  almost  bewildering  iitimber  of 
contradictory  \iews  aboiu  \arious  aspect.s  of  the  pla^■. 
for  whiU  attempting  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
plot  they  have-  made  us  familiar  with  a  mine  of 
interesting  intoniiatinii.  Their  efforts  to  fix  the  date 
of  composition  htive  been  so  .nearly  successful  that 
we  can  now  with  some  confiilence  say  the  play  was 
written  around  1610-12;  and  the  di\ersitv  of  their 
views  on  .some  otht-r  |)oint.s — which  is  not  to  be 
wonderetl  at,  when  we  remember  that  these  views 
n-present  the  im|iressions  made  by  a  work  of  genius 
ujion  men  of  dil'ferLnt  times  and  races — mav  aid  us  to 
get  a  clearer  \ision  of  The  Tempest. 

No  pla)'  or  romance  from  which  Shakespiare  cotild 
have  taken  any  jiart  of  his  ]ilot  was  known  until  1817, 
when  Tieck  disco\ered  certain  points  (jI  resemblance 
between  'I'lie  Tempest  and  Pie  Sehoiie  Sidea  (The 
/■'air  Sii/ea ).  a  pl.t)  written  b\  |acob  ,\vrer,  a  notary 
uf  N'uremberg.  In  /.*/(  Seiicne  Siiitd  the  heroine's 
l'alh</r  is  a  duke,  who,  likt-  Pros]iero,  h.is  magic  ])Owers 
and  is  atteniled  by  a  lamiliar  tlemoii.  His  magic 
enables  him  to  ca|)ture  the  son  of  the  ri\al  who  has 
\an(|uislied  him  in  battle,  and  when  the  youth  stri\i_'s 


to  (haw  his  sword  the  wi/;ird's  charm  makes  it  stick 
to  the  scabbard.  Then  .Sidea  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  young  man,  to  see  that  he  fulfils  his  task  of 
splitting  and  piling  logs,  and  the  wedding  of  the  young 
couple  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  fathers.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  German  play  has  something  in 
common  with  Tiie  Tempest.  Now  Jacob  Ayrer,  who 
died  in  1605,  could  not  have  borrowed  from  Shake- 
speare, while  Shakespeare  might  easily  have  heard  of 
/>/(■  Seheine  Sidea,  for  in  1 604  Ntiremlierg  was  visited 
by  a  company  of  English  actors  who  were  touring 
through  Ciermany  and  performing  plays  in  English. 

When  tliese  facts  became  known,  patriotic  (German 
writers  asserteci  thtit  Shakespeare  had  taken  his  plot 
from  the  work  of  the  (German  notary.  But  further 
consideration  made  it  clear  that  this  claim  could  not 
be  sustained.  In  Die  Sehit/ie  .Sidea  the  magician  has 
no  idea  of  uniting  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  his 
foe  :  his  design  is  to  revenge  himself  on  his  enemy. 
Nor  is  there  any  love  lost  between  the  young  ctmple  : 
Sidea  beats  the  captive  like  a  slave,  and  his  offer  of 
marriage  is  inspired  by  his  wish  to  escape  from  his 
cruel  bondage.  The  characters  and  general  design 
of  the  crude  (lermati  work  are  utterly  dissimilar  from 
those  of  The  Tempest.  .So,  ;is  it  was  known  that 
Avrer's  plots  were  seldom  original,  the  majority  of 
critics  finally  agreed  that  Tieck,  who  in  1S17  sug- 
gested that  Shakespeare  and  Ayrer  had  both  taken 
incidents  from  some  unknown  work,  was  correct  in 
his  surmise. 

In  1SS5  the  indefatigable  f'.erm;ms  announced 
the  disi-o\erv  of  another  work,  which  contained  a 
storv  having  something  in  common  with  thtil  of 
Tlie  Tempest.  This  was  one  of  a  collection  of  tales 
entitled  Las  Noehes  de  Iiivierno  (Winter  Nights), 
written  by  Antonio  de  Esla\a,  and  liublished  in 
.Madrid  in  1609.  It  was  conjectured  that  this  might 
ha\e  been  read  liy  .Shakespeare  in  a  French  transla- 
tion, but  no  such  translation  has  been  found,  and 
it  seems  most  pr(jb;ible  that  the  English,  Cierman, 
and  Spanish  authors  all  ada[)ted  incitlents  from  some 
earlic'r  romance,  possiblv  of   French  or  Italian  origin. 

In  discussing  other  m.iterial  which  Shakespeare 
used  lo  build  up  the  play  we  are  on  surer  ground, 
anil  the  pamjjhlets  that  supplied  nuich  of  this 
niateiial  give  us  some  fascinating  glimpses  of  the 
adventurous  lives  led  by  British  seamen  ol  those 
davs.     As   Malonc  went  far  towards  settling:  the  date 
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of  its  composition  by  demonstrating  the  connection 
between  T/ie  Tempest  and  these  pamphlets,  we  must 
consider  the  c]uestion  of  date  and  Shakespeare's  use 
of  the  seamen's  vivid  narratives  together.  The  Tem- 
pest was  first  printed  in  the  foho  of  1623,  and  it 
occupies  the  first  place  in  that  volume.  Its  position 
in  the  folio  is  obviou.sly  no  indication  that  it  was  an 
early  play ;  it  was  probably  placed  first  on  account 
of  its  popularity.  In  their  attempts  to  decide  when 
it  was  written  the  earlier  critics  were  hopelessly  at 
fault,  and  as  late  as  1839  Hunter  gave  1596  as  the 
date.  It  was  Malone  who,  after  he  had  frequently 
given  1 61 2  as  the  year,  finally  announced  in  the 
Variorum  Shakespeare  ni  1821  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  play  was  first  jiroduced  in  161 1. 

Dr.  Furness,  in  his  new  '■  Variorum  "  edition  of  The 
Tempest,  published  in  1892,  says,  "The  voice  of  the 
majority  pronounces  in  favour  of  1610-11.  Let  us 
therefore  acquiesce  and  henceforth  be,  in  this  regard, 
shut  up  in  measureless  content."  But,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Furness,  I  must  venture  to  refer  to  the  strange 
history  of  what  is  known  as  the  ''  Peter  t'unningham 
Forgeries."  For  this  history  presents  many  puzzling 
features,  and  if  Mr.  Ernest  Law  can  maintain  the  con- 
tention which  he  recently  published  in  his  book  Some 
Supposed  Shakespeare  Forgeries,  the  date  of  the  play's 
production  is  definitely  settled.  Briefly  stated,  the 
history  of  the  "'  Cunningham  Forgeries  "  is  as  follows. 

In  1842  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  was  an  official  at 
Somerset  House,  and  he  was  also  the  trea.surer  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society.  In  that  year  he  proudly 
announced  to  his  society  that,  hidden  among  old 
papers  at  Somerset  House,  he  had  discovered  some 
missing  .\ccounts  of  the  Court  Revels  for  the  vears 
1604-5  ''"•I  161 1 -12,  and  the  society  had  these 
accounts  printed.  There  is  no  record  of  the  manu- 
scripts having  been  critically  examined,  and  they 
were  seen  through  the  press  by  .Mr.  Cunningham 
himself.  The  books  did  not  contain  much  important 
matter,  but  there  were  some  entries  of  great  interest, 
and  amongst  these  was  an  entry  stating  that  The 
Tempest  had  been  performed  before  the  King  on 
"Hallomas  nyght,"  November  i  of  161 1.  'I'his  entry, 
confirming  the  statement  published  by  Malone  in 
182 1,  seemed  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  for  t\venty-si.\  years  there  was  no  further  question 
about  the  date  of  The  Tempest.  Then  in  1868  came 
a  surprising  and  piteous  development.  An  elderly 
man,  apparently  broken  down  by  dissipation,  ap- 
peared at  the  British  Museum  and  offered  manu- 
scripts for  sale.  They  were  the  accounts  of  the 
Court  Revels,  and,  being  public  property,  they  were 
detained.  Experts  who  examined  the  manuscripts 
then    declared    that   some  of  the  entries,   made  on 


loose  leaves,  were  forgeries,  and  amongst  these  forged 
entries  was  that  concerning  T/w  Tempest!  This 
conclusion  was  generally  accepted,  although  in  1880 
a  note  found  among  Malone's  papers  in  the  Bodleian 
seemed  to  show  that,  prior  to  1821,  .Malone  \vm\ 
posse.ssed  information  which  tallied  with  that  <,on- 
veyed  by  the  discredited  enrrv. 

.Another  surprise  came  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Ernest 
Law  published  the  book  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  supposed  forgeries  were  genuine.  This  book  at 
once  aroused  the  old  controversy,  and  between  June, 
191 1,  and  August,  1912,  the  points  at  issue  were 
vigorously  discussed  in  The  Athemcum.  In  .America 
Mr.  Tolman.  of  the  Chicago  University,  has  been 
converted  to  .Mr.  Law's  opinion,  but  in  England  the 
experts  appear  to  have  maintained  a  sceptical  attitude. 
I  have  not  S|)ace  to  deal  with  Mr.  Law's  argument, 
and  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing   English  scholars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  writing  The  Tempest, 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind  the  story  of  the  wreck  of 
the  "  Sea  Adventure."  It  was  a  story  that  stirri-d  all 
England.  In  May,  1609,  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  sailed 
tor  the  newly-made  settlement  in  X'irginia.  On  luly 
25th  a  great  storm  scattered  the  fleet,  and  Sir  Ceorge 
Somers's  ship,  the  "Sea  .Adventure,"  was  lo.st.  Nothing 
was  known  of  her  fate,  and  it  was  assumed  that  she 
had  gone  down  with  all  hands,  until  over  a  year  later, 
when  some  of  the  crew  returned  to  England  and  told 
of  a  marvellous  escape.  Their  ship  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  Bermudas,  but  they  had  all  got  safely  ashore, 
and,  after  living  on  the  island  for  some  months,  had 
built  themselves  two  vessels,  and  continued  their 
voyage  to   \'irginia. 

The  history  of  this  adventure  was  jniblished  in 
pamphlets,  and  Malone  pointed  out  how  closely  in- 
cidents related  in  one  of  these  pamphlets  resembled 
parts  of  The  Tempest.  He  was  referring  to  A  Discoi'ery 
of  the  Bermudas,  othenvise  called  the  Isle  of  Divels ; 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and  Captain 
Ne7Vport,  with  divers  others.  It  was  written  b\'  Sil- 
vester Jourdan,  and  the  dedication  is  dated  October 
13th,  1610.  Jourdan  tells  how  the  adventurers  had 
given  up  all  hope  when  land  was  unexpectedly  sighted, 
and  the  vessel  was  most  fortunately  jammed  lietween 
two  rocks,  so  that  all  escaped.  They  found  the  air  of 
the  island  temperate  and  the  country  fruitful,  although 
the  island  was  never  inhabited,  and  was  re|nited  to 
be  a  mo.st  prodigious  and  enchanted  place,  affording 
nothing  but  gusts  and  storms  and  foul  weather.  This 
obviously  suggests  "  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes " — 
note  that  Shakes])eare's  spelling  nearly  rejiresents  the 
Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  word — and  in  the  play 
Alonzo's  fleet  is  scattered,  believing  one  ship  is  sunk 
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in    much    the    same   feshion   that    tlie    Kii^hsh    were 
scattered  in  the-  Atlantic. 

Shakespeare  probai)ly  took  advantage  of  this  narra- 
tive of  Imirdan's.  but  in  1892  Dr.  Furness  suggested 
that  he  might  also  have  made  use  of  another  pamphlet 
which  had  been  written  by  W  illiam  Stracliy,  and  was 
entitled  ./  Inic  rcporiuiy  oj  the  -ivraikt'  and  redemption 
rt/ .Sir  'I'lioMAs  CiAiKS,  Rnight,  7/'f(//  and  from  tin- 
Hands  of  the  Bermuiias  ;  his  coming;  to  N'ircinia  and 
the  estate  of  that  colonic  then  and  after  I'nder  the  Goirrn- 
nicntofthe\.aKU  \..\  Warrk, ////r  75,  l6to.  i'lic  writer 
of  this  ])amphlet  was  a  rhymester  wlio  lived  in  black- 
IYiar>,  and  was  verv  probably  numbered  among  the 
]icR-t's  acquaintances,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  wa^  familiar  with  the  wording  of  his 
narrative.  William  Strachy  writes  of  "a  hell  of  dark- 
ness turned  black  upon  us,"  an<l  says."'rhc  sea  swelled 
above  the  clouds  and  gavL>  Hattell  unto  Heaven." 
(Compare  this  with   .Miranda's — 

"  TliL-  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  tli.Tt  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  ihe  fire  out." 

The     pamphlet     also     gives     a     vivid     picture     of 

St.   Elmo's  tire  playing  abotit  the   ship  (note   .Xriel's 

description.  Act   I.,  Sc.    2),   and   mentions   that   there 

"was   not  a  moment   when   the   sodaine   splitting  of 

the  shippe  was  not  expected."     Strachy  says  that  the 

island  was  supposed  to  be  "giuen  over  to  Deuils  and 

wicked   spirits."      He  refers  to   "  P,erries  whereof,  otir 

men  seething,  straining  and  letting  .stand   some  three 

or   foure   ilaies,    made  a    kind    <if   ])leasant    drinke.'' 

'I'his  seems  likrlv  to  be  the  origin  of  Caliban's  "water 

with   berries   int.     a   phrase   that   conmientalors    .still 

des(  ribe  as  a  reference  to  (nffee,  although  coffee  was 

not  introduced  into   I-'.ngland  until    many  years  after 

Shakes])eare's  death.   Tin    ])aniphlct  stales  that  on  the 

island   the  adventurers  found   birds  tlu-y  rallril  •■  sea 

owles,"  which,  if  it  were  very  badly  written,  might  ])os- 

siblv  1)1-  responsible  for  Caliban's  mysterious  "scamels." 

It   is  certain  that    Th-:   Tempest  was  not   produced 

tintil    after   the   story    of  the    "Sea   .Adventtire "   was 

known  in  I'^ngland,  and   a   note   in   the    N'ertue   MSS. 

jjroves  that  it  w;is  acted  at  court   in   february,   1613, 

dining  the   festi\ities   in   honour   of  tin;   marriage  of 

I'rincess    ICli/abcth    to    Ircclcrick.    Elector    I'.ilatine. 

Mr.    Richard    Carnett,    in    the    I'ni'rersal   J\e7'ie',t'   ol 

.\|iril,   iSScj.   urgued   that   the   ])lay   hati   been   written 

for   these   festivities,   and   that   it   was   first  pc^rformed 

on   tliis   occasion.       It    bore,    he    said,   all    the   marks 

of  being   written   for    pri\ate  representation   before  a 

(■(jurllv  audience.      It  contained  two  mas(|ues  of  the 

tvjx'  that  were  then  so  ]i(]pular  at  ccjurt,  and   one  of 

them   was   a  nuptial   masque.      It   showed   a    foreign 

prince    from    oversea    esjxitising    an    island    princess. 


who  was  the  daugiUer  of  a  learned  father  and  had 
never  left  her  home.  So  the  doings  of  the  bridal 
couple  and  King  James  would  be  mirrored  by  the 
acts  of  the  players  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Garnett  was 
certain  that  The  Tempest  was  written  in  1612.  ,ind 
that  it  was  really  Shakespeare\s  farewell  to  the  stage. 
He  made  out  a  strong,  if  not  absolutely  convincing, 
case.  It  is  rather  curious,  by  the  way,  that  in  all 
such  arguments  about  the  date  of  composition  com- 
parativelv  little  attention  is  given  to  the  statement 
that  R.  lohnson,  a  lutenist,  supplied  the  music  in 
1(112.  Both  Rofl'c-  in  his  Handlwok  and  (Irove  in  his 
Dictionary  agree  upon  this.  Do  those  who  believe 
the  plav  was  produced  in  1610-11  think  that  it  was 
performed  without  the  music?  That  wuuld  surely 
seem  incredible. 

Have  villi  ever  tried  to  conceive  the  imjiression 
which  The  Tempest  jnoduced  upon  an  audience  of 
Shakespeare's  time?  To-day  we  look  upon  I'rospero's 
magic  powers  as  we  do  u|)on  the  wonders  of  a  fairy- 
tale. We  may  delight  in  the  ])hantasy  whereby  the 
poet  wafts  us  from  the  dull  realities  of  our  every- 
day world,  but  e\(n  with  consenting  minds  we  are 
magneti/,ed  for  the  moment.  It  was  far  different  in 
Shakes]ieare's  day.  His  audiences  implicitly  believed 
in  sorcerv,  and  for  them  there  was  nothing  incredible 
in  the  story:  so,  thinking  that  they  saw  a  representation 
of  realitv,  their  \  lew  must  have  been  utterly  difi'erent 
honi  ours.  Belie\  ing  that  such  mysterious  lieings 
really  existed,  tluy,  in  all  probability,  did  not  marvel 
at  the  genius  which  eretited  Ariel  and  Caliban,  as 
later  generations  have  done.  It  is  more  likely  that 
thev  recognised  them  in  the  .same  spirit  which  we 
now  accept  human  characters  drawn  from  life.  It  is 
a  pitv  that  we  cannot  get  some  contemj)orary  \iew  ot 
Tlie  Tempest,  bill  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found. 
I'epvs  has  recorded  his  view.  He  says  that  Shake- 
speare's Tempest,  or  tlie  linchanted  Island,  which  he 
saw  in  iddy.  had  no  L;reat  wit,  Init  was  yet  "good 
above  ordinary  ])lays."  He  was  writing,  alas  !  not 
about  Shakespeare's  work,  but  about  the  absurd 
travest\- of  that  masterpiece  producetl  liy  tlie  united 
efforts  of  Daven.int  and  Dryden.  This  was  one  of 
the  wiirst  of  the  manv  ridiculous  perversions  of 
Shaki-spcare  that  the  .stage  has  seen.  In  his  jireface 
to  The  Enchanted  fsland  Dryden  humbly  thanks  Sir 
Williaiii  DaM'iiaiit  for  the  suggestions  which  have 
enabled  him  to  impro\c  upon  Shakesjjeare.  Then, 
ill  a  rliviiied  pmlogtie,  he  pavs  a  most  graceful  tribute 
to  Shakespeare's  genius.      His  line.s — 

"  l!ut  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he," 

are  h.ippilv  conceived.     But.  curiously  enough.  Dryden 
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So)ne   Azotes   on   "  T/ic    Ton  pest" 


attempted  to  walk  in  that  magic  circle  without  the 
least  misgiving.  He  dissenihied  his  love  for  Shake- 
speare's work  most  effertiially  and  did  his  best  to  kick 
the  master's  poetry  off  the  stage.  In  The  Enchanted 
Iskxnd  Caliban  is  given  a  sister.  Ariel  a  partner  in 
Milcha,  Miranda  a  male  comUerpari  in  Hippolyto, 
who  has  never  seen  a  woman,  and  the  whole  story 
is  hopelessly  vulgarized.  The  shipwreck  scene  is  re- 
tained, and  its  alteration  is  significant  of  the  way  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  play  has  been  degraded.  In 
Shakespeare's  first  scene  all  the  dialogue  is  absolutely 
correct.  Experts  are  lost  in  admiration  of  his  know- 
ledge of  seamanship,  and  some  (erroneously)  declare 
that  to  acquire  it  he  must  ha\e  been  to  sea.  In  The 
Enchanted  Island,  for  no  discernible  reason,  Dr>den 
substitutes  a  farrago  of  absolutely  meaningless  non- 
sense. Yet  variations  of  this  play,  including  an 
operatic  version  with  music  by  I'urcell,  held  the  stage 
for  nearly  a  century.  If  a  public  deserves  the  plays  ii 
gets,  our  ancestors  of  those  days  must,  most  assuredly, 
have  been  a  very  bad  lot. 

Manners  change  with  the  times,  and  since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  respect  for  the  original  text 
has  led,  not  to  attempted  "improvements,"  but  to 
almost  innumerable  attempts  at  elucidation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  |)r.  I<'urness's  carefully 
abbreviated  account  of  the  many  interpretations  of 
Ferdinand's — 

"  ....   I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh 
my  labours. 

Most  busy  least,  when  I  do  ii ''  (.\ct  III.,  Sc.  i), 

occupies  nearly  twelve  closely  printed  i)ages — a  sum- 
mary of  about  ten  thousand  words.  Efforts  at  explain- 
ing "proned  and  twilled  brims"  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  i)  take 
up  about  half  that  space,  and  for  "  Leave  not  a  rack 
behind"  (Act  I\'.,  .Sc.  i)  there  have  been  very  nearly 
as  many  explanations  published. 

The  numerous  volumes  devoted  to  di^>sections  of 
the  characters  have  naturally  a  good  deal  in  common. 
Critics  wonder  at  the  masterly  delineation  of  Miranda's 
fearless    innocence,  and  all  marvel  at    the    supreme 


imagination  shown  in  the  creation  of  two  such  in- 
lumian  beings  as  .^riel  and  Caliban.  But  they  take 
widely  differing  views  of  Pr<jspero's  character.  By 
one  he  is  described  as  a  selfish  aristocrat;  by  another 
as  a  man  ])erfectly  wise  and  gracious,  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  purity  and  benevolence  from  what 
we  believe  of  Cod.  In  one  place  he  is  called  an 
idealixition  of  King  James ;  in  another  a  portrayal  of 
Shakes])eare  himself.  He  is  at  once  petulant  and 
peevish,  and  the  personification  of  benevolence  and 
dignity.  Critics  seldom  take  such  widely  divergent 
views  of  a  Shakespearian  character,  and  these  differ- 
ing appreciations  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to 
iiiu'  lia\ing  lost  that  belief  in  magic.  The  master  of 
lamiliar  spirits  has  nearly  always  been  represented  as 
domineering  over  them,  and  in  bygone  days  his 
obvious  supremacy  would  so  impress  an  audience 
with  his  power  that  they  would  not  notice  slight 
exhibitions  of  minor  weaknesses. 

(Jaliban,  I'rospero's  brutish  slave,  has  inspired  many 
authors.  .\  hook  has  been  published  to  prove  that 
he  is  the  .Missing  Link,  invented  centuries  before 
I  )arwin.  Renan  wrote  a  drama  in  which  C'aliban, 
taken  back  to  Milan,  became  Duke  through  being 
able  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  mob.  Brown- 
ing, in  Calil'an  upon  Setehos,  gave  us  the  jxjor 
monster's  ideas  about  his  deity.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  although  the  commentators  .say  that  Caliban's 
name  is  a  ])erversion  of  the  word  Canibal,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  Elze's  .suggestion.  On  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Algiers,  from  whence 
came  Sycorax,  there  is  a  region  which,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  known  as  Calibia.  F^lzc  thinks  that  this 
is  the  origin  of  Caliban's  name. 

I  feel  that  in  these  discursive  notes  I  have  ignored 
many  important  questions,  and  worse  still,  perhap.s, 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
transcendent  charms  of  The  Tempest.  If  any  are 
inclined  to  blame,  I  beg  them  to  remember  that 
astronomers  are  not  concerned  to  jioint  out  the  glories 
of  a  blazing  noonday  sun,  and  that  luminary's  emana- 
tions are  best  observed  during  an  eclipse. 


THE  Editor  ol  The  CoTIKiOISSEUR  offers  a  large  number  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  The  Tcmpal.  The 
essays  should  be  between  1,500  and  2,500  words  in  length.  They  need  not  deal  with  the  questions  raised  in  the 
foregoing  article,  and  they  should   include   some  remarks  upon  the  play. 

The  competition  will  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  junior  class  will  be  open  to  competitors  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.     The  senior  class  will   be  open  to  those  who  are  more  than  fourteen.      But  all  competitors  must  be  school  pupils. 

If  the  pupils  of  any  school  enter  for  the  competition,  the  Editor  will  present  a  bound  volume  of  1  HE  CONNOISSEUR 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  contributed  by  pupils  of  that  school.  1  he  master  or  mistress  of  the  school  may  decide 
how  these  prizes  are  to  be  distributed. 

The  above-mentioned  prizes  will   be  given   on  condition  that  the  best  essay  from  each  school  is  sent  to  the  Editor 

of  The  Connoisseur  on  or  before  Apnl  20th. 

The  Editor  will  present  further  prizes  for  the  best  essays  received.  Books  to  the  value  of  Ten  Guineas  will  be 
presented  for  the  best  essay  from  a  senior  competitor,  and  books  to  the  value  of  Five  Guineas  will  be  presented  for 
the  best  essay  from  the  juniors. 

Mr.  Acton  Bond,  Director  of  the  British  Empire  Shakespeare  League,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  judge.  The 
result  of  the  competition  will   be  announced   in  the  June  number  of  THE    CONNOISSEUR. 
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The  Connoisseur 


A  SKRIKS  of  porcelain  knitV  liaiullcs  were  illustrated 
in   Thk    Connoisseur    for    Ma\-,    1912;   some   further 

beautiful  examples  of  similar  types  are 
KniFe  Handles       reproduced  in  the  present  issue.      It  is 

diftlcult.  and  in  fact  almost  impossible, 
to  determine  the  indiviilual  factories  from  which  these 
emanated,  as  the  \oi;ue  for  porcelain  knife  handles  was 
universal  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent 
during  the  last  three  cpiarters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  similar  types  and  patteinings  were  common  to  differ- 
ent countries.  They  were  first  made  at  Meissen  about 
the  year  1720,  along  with  other  dainty  articles,  such  as 
scent-bottles,  seals,  car-rings  and  brooches.  Within  a 
few  years  they  were  made  at  such  widely  distant  places 
as  Bow  in  England,  Venice  and  Ooccia  in  Italy,  and 
Mennecy  in  France.  Their  popularity  illustrates  the 
great  vogue  for  porcelain  during  the  first  century  after 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  when  it  was  used  for  many 
articles  which  would  not  be  executed  in  ivory,  metal,  or 
precious  stones.  Oriental  motixes  largely  inspired  the 
dainty  designs  which  ornament  the  knife  handles.  They 
are  generally  decorated  with  great  refinement  and  finish, 
and  form  one  of  the  nmst  intere^ting  of  the  minor  themes 
of  collecting. 

OnI'.  at  first  trembles  to  meet  a  new  venture  immedi- 
ately on  its  initiation,  for  we  English  are  characteristically 
a  conservative  people,  .and  are  apt 

Ihe  History  j^j   treat   sceptically  any   uork   pro- 

of England  "  ,|^,^,^.^_j  ,^,.,  ii,.,^^  different  to  what  one 

Bv  Lord  Macaulay     111  .  1  .         ii  ■ 

'  '     lias  long  been  accustomed  to.     I  his 
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Firth,  M.A. 

In  six  volumes  ..,,.,,  ,      ,■  ■  , 

if  a  liilly  illustrated  edition,  such  as 


truth  directly  applies  to  an  .icknow- 
ledgcd  masterpiece  when  the  new 
\  entuie  attached  to  it  takes  the  form 


Vol.  I.,  IDS.  6d.  net 

(Messrs.  Mac-  "'^-  ^I'^'J-fouvrc   of  that   omnivor- 

millan  &  Co.) 


cms  reader,  I'honias  li.d.iington 
Macaulay.  The  comptrollers  of  the 
hotisc  of  .Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to  be  heartily  congratu 
lated  in  obtaining  the  service■^  "f  CliaiK-  H.ndiiig 
Firth,  M..\.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  1 1  islory  in  the 
University  of  ( )\ford,  to  whiim  they  have  committed  this 
important  publication — a  new  \enture,  a  completely  illus- 
trated edition  of  Lord  .Mai  aiilay's  The  llislofv  nf  Eiti^tiind 
from  tlie  Accession  of  James  II.  The  word  "completely  ■ 
is  not  used  here  loosely,  lor  tin-  six  volumes  contiiin  nine 
hundred  illu^tr.itions,  iix  liuiing  fiutv-fnur  in  idlour  and 
photogr.i\  ure  jjortiait.  X'oluiiK:  1..  which  h.i>  just  been 
issued,  includes  nine  hill-piigc  plates  in  i:olour,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  illustrations  in  half-tone.  In  his  jireface  to 
this  v'llume — a  preface,  Ijy-the-by,  which  is  of  considerable 
interest   to  connoisseurs — I'rofessor   l-'inh   HMnark>  :    "It 


seems  surprising  that  no  illustrated  edition  of  Macaulay's 
History  of  England  \xM  hitherto  been  issued.  It  is  true 
that  each  of  the  six  volumes  of  the  Albany  edition  con- 
tains a  portrait  as  its  frontispiece  ;  but  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  supply  a  full  pictorial  accomiianinient  to 
.Macaulay's  narrative."  This  fact  is  indeed  surprising 
when  one  considers  Macaulay's  own  idea  of  history  :  "  It 
should  invest  with  the  reality  of  human  fiesh  and  blood 
beings  whom  we  .ire  too  much  inclined  to  consider  as 
personified  qualities  in  an  allegory;  call  up  our  ancestors 
before  us  w  ith  all  their  peculiarities  of  language,  manners, 
and  g.ub.  "  The  noble  historian,  aided  by  his  remark- 
able style,  went  a  great  way — and  some  consider  all  the 
way — to  putting  his  idea  into  practice  ;  but  in  spite  of 
wh.it  protagonists  say  concerning  the  picture  taking 
away  the  interest  of  the  story,  one  must  admit  that  when 
ones  author — never  mind  how  fluent  and  powerful  his 
pen — raises  before  his  readers  a  personage  who  has  one 
time  or  another  interested  living  men,  there  is  a  desire  to 
see  the  portrait  of  that  personage  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  read  his  character  for  themselves,  if  one  can  be  per- 
suaded by  records  that  the  artist  has  been  faithful  in  his 
delineation  of  his  model. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  tact,  which  I'rofessor  Firth 
remarks  in  his  preface,  that  there  are  552  portraits  of 
Charles  II.,  27O  of  James  II.,  175  of  Mary,  and  431  of 
William  111.  (  )ne  cm  at  once  see  from  this  what  a 
ludicious  eye  can  do  in  making  a  selection,  and  this  is 
what  I'rofessor  Firth  has  accomplished.  In  his  preface, 
it  must  be  remarked,  the  author  has  not  brought  his 
critical  ficulties  into  pla\-  concerning  Macaulay's  history. 
He  \cry  properly  observes  :  ".\n  illustrated  edition  of  a 
liritish  classic  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  critical  com- 
mentary." He  is  reserving  this  fora  separate  publication. 
Ill  his  preface,  therefore,  he  gi\cs  an  account  of  the 
sources  from  uhicli  the  illustrations  come,  "partly,''  he 
observes,  "as  an  explanation  of  the  principles  adopted 
in  their  choice,  partly  in  order  to  assist  other  students  of 
the  period  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further."  The 
introduction  to  this  volume  is,  on  this  account,  of  interest 
to  collectors  and  connoisseurs  generally.  Among  the 
illustiaticins,  the  earliest  of  Macaulay,  given  in  \"olume  I., 
is  that  b\  John  Partridge,  which  portrait,  it  will  be 
r(?iiieinbered,  was  given  to  the  National  Portrait  Ciallery 
in  icjio.  The  nine  full-page  plates  in  colour,  which  are 
all  in  the  National  Portrait  (lallery,  include //.f«rr  ?'///., 
.iltributed  to  Luke  Hornebolt  ;  Charles ].,  from  a  painting 
by  D.uiicl  .M\lens;  Oli-oer  Cromii>ell,  by  Robert  Walker : 
Sir  Christopher  W  ren.  F.R.S.,  by  Sir  C.odfrey  Knellcr; 
Charles  //.,  by  J.  M.  Wright;  and  Eleanor  li-ayii,  by 
.Sir  Peter  l.eh.  Server. d  rc-productions  c)f  these  paintings 
have  .appeared  at  \',n  ions  times  in  The  Coxxoisseur. 
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Part    III.  WorKs    by   Turner 

"  Hai'I'V  nuw  year  Uj  you,  and  many  ol  ihcni. 
I  write  merely  to  say  that  I  considered  your  letter 
asking  me  for  m\  account,  which  I  left  to  you  to  decide 
for  me  as  to  tlic  amount." 

This  letter  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner  to  II.  McConnell, 
of  Manchester,  has  already  been  L;iven  in  The  Con- 
NOISSEL'R,  hut  I  quote  it  again  as  a  sentient  piece 
of  autobiography.  It  gives  a  more  true  idea  of 
Turner  than  the    ])resentn"ients  of   him   by  so  many 


By    C.   Reginald    Grundy 

nuidern  writers,  in  wiuch  tile  less  pleasing  traits  of 
his  character  are  emphasised  to  enhance  by  contrast 
the  grandeur  of  his  art.  The  letter  is  brief  and  not 
over  well  expressed,  but  there  is  a  liearty  ring  about 
it  and  a  disregard  for  mercenary  considerations  which 
bes])eak  the  writer  to  be  neither  a  miser  nor  a  mi.s;jn- 
thrope.  This  view  of  the  great  artist  is  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  heard  concerning  iiim  from  people 
with  whom   he  came  into  actual  contact.     And  it  is 
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iiDlfWdithv  lliiit  till.'  lasl  Mirvi\ors  of  ihiisc  with  wliom 
he  luixfd — artists  like  l-'rith  and  Sidney  Cooper — all 
bore  testimony  to  kindnesses  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  mii(;h-n)aliij;ned   painter. 

Tlir  best  l)ioL;ra])hy  of  Turner,  however,  is  contained 
in  his  art.  'I'lie  splendour  of  his  aehievements  pre- 
<'hule---  the  idea  that  the  eri'alorof  them  was  altogether 
ignoble.  One  does  not  gather  figs  of  thistles,  and  a 
great  art  rati  onlv  proceed  from  a  great  personality. 
Now.  'I'unier's  work  is  not  that  of  a  mercenary  man. 
It  was  iibviously  not  produced  for  sdi',  tor  Tiirner 
eared  little  whether  or  not  it  suited  the  taste  ot  his 
jjatroiis.  l)ut  he  put  int<i  it  a  prodigality  of  labour 
which,  perhaps,  no  great  artist  has  ever  excelleti.  Hy 
tliis  one  does  not  mean  he  si|uandered  unnecessary 
time  in  the  manipulalion  of  his  pictures  (for  he  was 
a  swift  and  sentient  craftsiii.ni),  but  that  he  brought 
to  bear  on  eai  h  production  the  full  resnurces  ol  his 
knowledge,  lechnical  skill,  and  imagination,  sn  that 
no  work  left  his  Ntiidiu  until  it  was  as  comijlete  as  he 
couhj  make  it. 

(One  sees  this  tr.nt  in  his  characterless  consistently 
exemplified  in  the  magnificent  collection  ot  his  works 
at  the  Tate  (iallerythan  in  a  few  well-selected  i)rivate 
collections.  The  Tate  (lallery  includes  many  studies 
ami  unfinished  works,  artistically  valualile  as  exam- 
[)les  (jf  his  methods,  but  imt  intended  by  Turner  for 
public  exhibition.  These  are  beautilul  suggestions, 
but  not  kill)  realised  (/cnn  eptions.  .M.niy  of  them 
could  scarieb  beadded  to  without  suffering  deiriment, 
and  a  lew  open  out  \isions  of  coUjur  scarcely  to  be 
111. Itched  in  the  artist's  rmislied  wdrks;  yet  it  may  be 
doiibtcci  if  he  would  h.i\e  consider(.'d  lliem  as  ade- 
i|iiali'  ixanipli;s  of  his  powers.  Many  ol  his  drawings 
(  oiu. lined  Ml  the  two  ii.aional  galleries,  though  eoni- 
plete  in  themselves,  were  not  pnjdiiced  bv  liiiii  lor 
jiictorial  effect,  but  as  iiieiiioranda  lor  his  eiigr.uers 
t<i  wdik  from.  In  these  one  surmises,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  coloralioii  w.is  often  set  down  c  rudely 
.nul  with  exaggerated  emph.isis  in  order  to  aflord 
guidance  to  the  engravers  for  the  effect  to  be  attained 
in  their  tr.inslations  in  black  and  white.  Sueh  works, 
liowe\(_r  beautilul  in  themsehes,  allord  little  i  lue 
to  Turner's  highest  c(jnce|)tions  of  water-colour  art. 
To  i;ain  a  true  idea  of  these  conceptions  one  must 
sliidv  his  best  drawings  produced  during  Ins  best 
jieriods  wholly  fiir  ])ictorial  pur|)oses. 

.\s  has  already  lieen  mentioned  in  a  iireviou.s 
artic'le  on  .Sir  Iose|)li  lieecham's  collection,  he  is 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  series  of  Turner  dr.nv- 
ings  which  show  the  great  l.indscai)e  artist  at  his 
best.  Thev  number  a  dozen,  and,  though  illustrating 
onlv  tjne  or  two  phases  of  Tiirm-r's  art,  their  imii- 
\idiial  importance,  \\nr  i|uality,  ,ind  wonderliil  state  ol 


])reservation  constitute  them  a  collection  of  almost 
uni(iue  importance. 

These  works  were  all  painted  siibseiiueiit  to  Turner's 
visit  to  Italy  in  iSnj,  when  his  sight  ol  tile  sun- 
bathed South  developed  in  him  that  wonderful  vision 
for  transcendental  colour  which  elevated  him  above 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  been  (jccupied  in  mastering  and  developing  the 
methods  of  the  latter,  until  he  considered  that  he  had 
learnt  everything  they  could  teach  him.  The  acconi- 
plishmeiit  of  this  self-imposed  task  he  signalised  by 
the  production,  in  1.S15,  of  Didn  hiiildi)!:^;  Carthage^ 
whieh  he  left  with  his  Sun  ns/'j/x  in  the  Mist,  painted 
in  I. Soy,  to  be  hung  with  the  Claudes  in  the  National 
Callerv  as  a  ]iroof  of  his  successful  rivalry  to  that 
artist,  whom  he  considered  as  the  greatest  of  his 
rivals. 

Midw.iv  between  the  painting  of  these  two  pictures 
eomes  the  two  Wa/tii/i  Bridt^rs  of  181 1.  One  of 
these,  already  illustrated  in  Tut:  CoNNOissp;uR,  is 
the  solitary  example  of  Turner's  oil-p;iinting  in  Sir 
losejib's  collection.  ( )ne  of  the  four  works  selected 
to  re|)resent  the  artist  at  the  Intermtional  Fine  Arts 
lixhibitKin  at  Rome  in  igii,  it  finely  exemplifies 
those  rejireseiitations  of  English  pastoral  scenery 
which  lormed  the  main  theme  of  his  endeavours 
about  the  1  lose  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  executed  in  the  browns,  greys,  and 
greens  largely  employed  by  him  at  this  period,  and, 
though  painted  with  a  certain  austerity  of  coloration, 
is  Wonderfully  luminous  in  tone.  It  may  be  (|ues- 
tioned.  indeed,  whether  Turner  e\er  re.ilised  the 
effect  of  luiglish  sunlight  better  than  in  this  picture  ; 
it  sulTuses  the  canvas  from  end  to  end,  so  that  not 
a  iiartiele  of  sh.idow  but  is  warmed  by  it,  yet  not  a 
single  light  is  exaggerated  in  sireiigth.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  work  is  one  of  jcjyous  tranquillity, 
a  feeling  that  is  helped  by  the  breadth  and  dignity 
of  the  eomposition. 

WOrks  of  this  cliaraeier  eii.ible  one  to  realise  the 
hold  that  Turner  attained  on  contemporary  opinion 
at  this  period  of  his  career.  Until  the  Italian  journey 
led  him  to  \eiiture  his  reputation  by  employing 
schemes  of  colour  lor  which  no  warrant  existed  in 
previous  art,  he  was  prac  tlcally  immune  from  criticism. 
The  early  twinties,  when  for  the  first  time  he  began 
to  em|iloy  his  hill  colour  orchestration,  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dead-set  against  his  work  which  lor 
some  time  (hiring  the  thirties  was  to  lc.t\e  him  without 
a  single  tlelender  among  eontemporary  art  critics. 
This  later  period  was  tluU  of  his  most  majestic 
triumphs  and  of  soiin'  iiiagnifn  ent  failures,  but  these 
lailmes  hardh  01  cm  among  his  water-( uli-iurs.  (Ireat 
as    was     Turner    in    oil,    he    showed    more    consistent 
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trrlinical  mastery  in  the  sister  medium.  In  the 
furmer  one-  niav  find  him  essayin;.:  eifects  not  attain- 
alili-;  in  the  latter  his  aims  are  ahvays  iustified  by 
thr   re^ults. 

I'he  dozen  examples  in  Sir  JcM-ph  Beecham's 
i()llc<  tion  belnnn  tu  tliose  years  when  he  had  attaineil 
hi^  lull  eiil(]iir-\  ision  and  beture  his  desire  to  e\])liire 
ihr  untriiddeii  c  onfuies  11!"  art  led  him.  towards  the 
el(]M-  of  hi^  lite,  to  imdertake  ventures  impossible  ot 
ai  iiiiM-ment  in  paint.  'I'lie  \\orks  cmbotly  tiiemes 
clr.iwn  from  llniiland,  1-ranc  e,  ItaU,  and  Switzerland 
— countries  with  which  Turni-r's  art  is  most  elosL-ly 
a.s>0(  ialod. 

In  a  (  iil.un  sonsc  all  tlu'  drawinu--  are  impres- 
siomsiir,  In  nolle  ol  them  is  there  am  attempt  to 
•  ittain  prrlic  t  topoL;raphi(  al  ai  ruiai  \ ,  but  uhorrasin 
the  earlier  examples  Turner  is  anxious  to  lUiboily  the 
sum-t(jtal  III'  tile  imi)re^sion^  whic  li  a  s|iri  t.itor  would 
brinu  away  from  a  place  after  a  length)  sojourn  at  it, 
in  the  later  ones  lie  is  only  desirou>  of  con\<\ini; 
impressions  of  colour,  torn-,  and  atmosplu-re.  'The 
Ivnjilish  siibiccts  all  (  (jme  within  the  first  catet;ory. 
The  lar^c-st  is  the  well-known  rendering;  ol  //iis/nn^s. 
|iainte<l  bv  Turner  in  1818  and  enL^rii\ed  b\  R.  Wallis 
in  i85i.lhe  ve.ir  of  the  artist'^  death.  '|■lli^  wnrk 
ha-    |)a--ed    ibnrauii    two    iiotaljle    collections,    lor   it 


floured  in  the  (.'.  S.  Bale  sale  of  188 1  and  the  sensa- 
tional Stejihen  (1.  Holland  sale  of  1908.  It  was 
painted  before  the  Italian  visit  of  1819,  and  is  marked 
bv  the  cool,  luminous,  and  sedate  colouring  which 
distinguished  his  best  work  at  this  epoch.  The 
dominant  notes  are  furnished  by  the  blue-green  of  the 
sea,  the  yellows  of  the  clifts,  and  the  blue  and  grey 
of  the  sky.  The  dexterity  of  the  handling  is  mar- 
vellous, for  whilst  all  the  detail,  even  of  the  distant 
objects,  is  set  down  with  minute  particularity,  the 
breadth  of  the  whole  is  in  no  manner  impaired. 

The  Fo/ktstoiit- — coastguards  surprising  smugglers — 
engraved  by  K.  Wallis  in  1826.  l.ielongs  to  a  slightly 
later  tiate,  and  shows  much  the  same  range  of  colour. 
In  this  the  deejiest  tone  of  the  picture  is  afibrded  by 
the  dark  blues  of  the  coastguards'  uniforms,  which  are 
rendered  stronger  bv  being  innnediately  contrasted 
.luMiiist  the  highest  lii;hts  in  the  work.  'I'his  contrast 
of  blue  anil  white  is  reiieated  in  the  colours  of  the 
skv  .111(1  (  louds  and  the  foam-tlecked  sea,  whilst  the 
vellow  of  the  s.iiids  affords  an  adequate  foil.  In  the 
Sa/tiis/i  of  782:;,  the  doiiiin.int  note  ot  the  <-olour- 
harmonv  is  afforded  bv  the  red  coats  ol  the  soldiers. 
Tlie-e  are  led  up  to  b\  the  lustrous  browns  of  the 
boats,  and  the  brown  and  red  rellections  on  the 
w.itvr,  whi(  h    iiiell   gr.ulii.ilK   aw.iy  into  the  warm  haze 
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(_if  the  distanro.  This  drawing,  whicli  was  engraved 
by  \\'.  R.  Sniiili  in  1827  for  the  "  England  and  Wales  " 
series,  hke  the  //iutni_^s,  passed  thniugii  the  Sydney 
Holland  eolleetioji. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  h.nglish  drawings  is  the 
poelieal  \iew  of  Windsor  Castle  (engraved  by  W  . 
Miller  in  1S31).  It  nnist  he  remembered  that  the 
drawing  re]iresent-.  the  eastle  not  as  it  is  to-ilav,  but 
as  it  was  before  the  additions  initiated  h)'  George  \\  . 
liarl  been  carried  out,  and  when  the  Round  Tower 
was  liv  no  means  so  prominent  or  pieturescjue  a 
feature  as  it  is  to-dav.  Turner  has  inxested  the  stately 
l^ile  with  an  atmospliere  of  nnstery  and  romance.  It 
rises  above  the  sliining  ri\er  like  a  fairv  structure,  its 
towers  and  battlements  suffused  in  tender  blue-grey 
shadow  silhouetted  bv  the  refulgent  splendours  of  the 
skv.  The  clump  of  trees  in  the  left  centre  of  the 
work — the  most  positive  darks  in  the  picture — .serves 
at  once  to  direct  the  eve  to  the  castle,  and  to  throw 
the  latter  back,  so  th.it,  |)roiiiinent  as  it  is.  it  apiiears 
divided  from  the  spectator  by  a  dee]>  \ista  of  sun- 
suffused  atmosphere.  This  glowing  water-colour  was 
among  the  most  lieautiful  ol  the  drawings  shown  at 
the  Turner  exhibition  at  the  ('luildhall  in  i^gy,  at 
which  time  it  fornietl  an  item  m  tlie  collection  of 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.l'. 

Another  work  which  comes  Irom  the  same  Collec- 
tion is  Li/J/tiic  Casf/t .  In  this,  again,  the  stately  [lile 
of  the  building  dominates  the  drawing,  and  the  c^ilour- 
harnionv,  though  less  lirilliant  and  refulgent  than  in 
the  Ulinhdr  disf/r,  has  111, mv  of  its  characteristics. 
In  this,  hipwever,  the  positimis  of  the  castle  and  the 
sky  are  reversed.  The  deep  blue  of  the  latter  re- 
flected on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  river  ])ro\  ides  the 
cool  tones  of  the  wtjrk,  and  is  set  off  hv  tin-  warmer 
hues  ol  the  stone-work  and  landscapi..  R.  W'.iHis 
engravetl  this  work  in  1831  for  the  /'/(////i  .m///c  /'/crt'.i 
i/i  England  and  Wales,  .\nother  example,  repro- 
duced in  tlie  s.ime  series,  is  Woricslcr,  wlm  h  \\.is 
translated  by  the  same  engraver  in  the  same  vear. 
Here  one  has  a  finch  imagiiiali\c  trans(  ript  of  faig- 
lish  scenery,  which,  though  ahimst  destiliiti'  ol  literal 
tO])Ograpliical  aci  urac\-,  renders  the  greater  truths, 
feeling,  atmosphere,  and  1  olour  with  the  same  essential 
fidelity  that  a  great  poem  shows  low.ivds  tin-  deiper 
emolions   (jf  life. 

It  is  this  grasp  (jI  the  essentials,  (innhincd  with 
his  unH|ue  iiiia^iiiatn  c-  i|Ualities,  which  disluigiiishi  s 
Turner  frcun  almost  .ill  other  landscape  artists.  Ills 
imagination,  thoiiL:h  it  towers  to  lb'-  hea\eiis,  isfiniiU 
based  on  the  mother  earth.  Take,  for  instance,  tin- 
local  colour  whicli  he  sets  down  in  liis  works.  We 
may  think  it  transhgiired  and  unnatural,  yet  it  is  so 
esselitialh    true  to  n.iture   that   one   is   never   in   doubt 


of  the  nationality  of  the  scenes  he  represents.  The 
fine  Saunuir  in  Sir  Jo,seph  Beecham's  collection  is 
conceixed  in  much  the  same  tonal  orchestration  as 
some  of  his  English  effects,  yet  there  is  a  subtle 
dift'ereiice  in  feeling  and  atmosphere,  so  that  even 
a  casual  spectator  would  realise  that  it  represents  a 
scene  in  another  countrv.  In  this  drawing  there  is 
little  actiuil  sunlight,  what  warmth  of  colour  there  is 
Ijeing  afforded  by  the  yellows,  reds,  and  whites  of  the 
objects  in  the  foreground — the  stri])ed  awning  of  the 
barge,  the  straw  and  pottery  littering  the  quay,  and 
the  multi-coloured  garments  of  the  various  figure.s. 
These  light  up  the  work,  and  serxe  to  emphasise  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  blue-grev  skv  and  ri\er 
vista.  Eike  the  two  last-mentioned  works,  this  draw- 
ing, which  was  formerlv  in  the  collection  ol  the 
Hon.  W .  I'".  I).  Smith,  was  translated  bv  the  graver  of 
R.  Wallis  in  1S31. 

Another  drawing,  also  coming  from  the  collection 
of  tlie  Hon.  W'.  I".  I ).  .Smith,  is  the  glowing  Flairncc 
fnim  tilt  San  Miniala,  engraved  by  E.  f'.oodall  in 
782S,   a   superb  piece  of  refulgent   coloration. 

More  resonant  in  tone,  but  not  nearly  so  delicate, 
is  the  work  (from  the  Holland  collection)  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  .Vcademy  of  1829  under  the 
long-wimlcd  title  ol  Missuiirs  As  7uivagt'i/rs  on  their 
return  Jm/n  Italy  {par  la  diligenee)  in  a  snowdrift 
upon  Mount  Tarrar,  22nd  of  [anuarv,  iS2g.  In  this 
one  has  a  (  haracleristic  piece  of  autobiography.  The 
scene  is  an  actual  experience  of  the  artist,  then  in  his 
hfty-fourth  year.  While  other  passengers  cowered  over 
the  tires,  or  stroxe  to  keep  themselves  warm  bv  strain- 
ing at  the  wheels  of  the  belated  diligeiK  e.  Turner, 
impersious  to  the  cold  or  perils  of  the  iournev.  w.is, 
no  doubt,  busily  engaged  in  sketching  the  scene, 
much  in  the  s.imc  manner  as,  vears  later,  he  sketched 
a  storm  while  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a  \essel  momen- 
tarily in  danger  of  foundering.  The  cdld  moonlight, 
backed  by  the  dee[i  blue  of  the  skv  ,ind  falling  on 
the  white  expanse  of  snow,  is  fiiielv  accentuated  bx' 
the  riidd)  glow  of  the  lire,  a  second  l.ilaze  some 
distance  ahe.id  sei\ing  to  mark  the  perilous  roail  bv 
which  the  tr.ixellers  must  proceed. 

Another  Swiss  scene  is  the  beautiful  Constanee, 
]iainted  thiriem  ve.irs  later — one  of  the  finest  and 
most  audacious  i  ( jloiir-harmonies  ever  produced  l>\- 
this  great  aiheiilurer  in  art.  The  time  is  jii>l  before 
the  dawn,  the  fust  rays  of  which  are  issuing;  from 
iiehincl  the  li.ink  of  hliie  clouds  whic-h  ho\er  o\er  the 
hccn/on.  below  ihem  are  the  bridge  and  iiiiildin,L;s 
in  a  deeper  toin.  ol  tin.-  same  colour,  while  in  the 
loreground  is  the  gleaming  surface  of  the  lake.  There 
are  other  daring  touches  of  colour — green  rellection.s 
on   the    leh.    ,ind    here   and    there   in    the   foreiirotind 
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touches  of  red  —  which  ;ill  aitl  to  heighten  tlie 
splendour  of  the  harnionv.  It  is  a  [uirelv  impres- 
sionistic effect,  in  which  the  artist  has  sacrificed  all 
considerations  of  topography  to  realise  a  transcen- 
dental visidH  of  colour.  To  the  same  jjhase  of 
Turner's  art  belong  the  two  N'enetian  scenes,  Venice, 
with  the  Dogaiia  and  St.  Giorgio,  and  The  Grand 
Canal — golden  visions  of  refulgent  sunlight.  The  for- 
mer is  delicate  and  ethereal,  the  tints  lightly  touched 
upon  the  paper,  yet  palpitating  all  through  with 
ambient  light,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  feeling 
for  atmosphere  and  its  subtle  arrangement  of  line. 
Tlie  Grand  Canal,  somewhat  stronger  in  tone,  is 
equally  beautiful.  In  both  these  effects  yellow  is  the 
predominant  colour,  its  splendour  being  heightened 
by  the  reds  which  mark  the  outlines  of  the  buildings, 
and  contrasted  by  the  tender  greens  and  blues  in  sky 
and  water.  In  a  sense  these  marvellous  impression- 
istic visions  represent  the  consummation  of  Turner's 
art,  and  yet  one  can  hardly  say  that  they  are  more 
beautiful  than  some  of  the  other  works  described. 
They  belong  to  another  order,  but  not  necessarily  to  a 
higher  one. 

Comparing  tlu-m  with  the  earlier  Italian  work  in 
Sir  Joseph  Heecham's  collection — the  Florence  from 
the  San  Miniato.  alreadv  mentioned —one  finds  that 


tile  same  general  colour-scheme  dominates  all  three 
examples.  The  ])rcvailing  colour  is  gold  warmed  by 
red,  and  set  ol'f  by  blue  and  green.  In  the  Florence, 
however,  the  cooler  colours  are  far  more  strongly 
emphasised.  Turner  had  been  able  to  disjiense  with 
the  dee])  blacks  and  browns  used  by  earlier  water- 
colour  ])ainters  to  give  value  to  their  high  lights,  but 
lie  was  still  obliged  to  substitute  for  them  masses 
of  deep  green  or  blue.  The  resonant  green  of  the 
tall  poplar  in  the  foreground,  echoed  in  the  tones  of 
the  more  distant  trees,  provides  an  adecjuate  foil  to 
the  golden  s])lendour  of  the  sky.  The  latter  is  only 
very  imperfectly  suggested  in  the  illustration,  for 
photography,  if  excellent  in  translating  chiaroscuro 
into  black  and  white,  fails  in  discriminating  between 
light  tones  of  different  colours.  Thus  the  afternoon 
sun,  which  ajipe.ars  in  the  original  drawing  like  a  ball 
of  wiiite-hot  fire,  above  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  [loplar  in  the  foreground,  is  merged  into  the  sky 
in  the  reproduction,  and  the  yellow  and  orange  of 
the  central  heavens  is  not  sufliciently  ilistinguished 
from  the  soft  blues  into  wiiich  they  merge  at  tiie 
sides. 

The  reproduction  of  lenice,  with  the  Dogana  and 
St.  Giorgio,  is  eijually  imperfect;  but  the  illustrations 
are    sufficiently    ex|ili(it    to    show    the    diflerencc   of 
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'l'urllt■r'^  niL-thnds  in  the  twn  works.  In  tlic  I  i///,Y 
ihcrc  is  little  of  tin-  well-detinL-d  detail  slmwn  in  the 
I'liiixihW  Turner  is  (  (intent  t(i  su.^.nest  rather  than 
])ortrav,  and  he  is  less  eoiieerned  in  givini;  a  ])ieture 
111"  \"eni(  e  than  in  the  realisaliun  iif  relulgent  sun- 
lii^ht  undimnied  liy  any  shadow.  S\ieh  darks  as  he 
introdiii  es — the  Liondola  and  the  landing-plaee  in  the 
hit  loreiiround  — are  theniseUes  lull  nt'  warm  <<il(  lur, 
.sii  that  e\ery  ineh  of  the  paper  glows  with   liglil  and 
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brillianev.  It  is  iVcmi  this  phase  of  Ttirner's  art  that 
nun  h  of  the  best  of  modern  impressionism  has  arisen, 
hut  whereas  lie  arrived  at  it  l>y  slow  degrees,  exploring 
every  step  of  the  way,  the  mo(.lern  painters  ha\  e  too 
often  trietl  to  lake  short  i  uts.  The  simplicity  of 
Turner's  later  methoils  is  the  fruit  of  consunmiate 
knowledge  ;  that  of  the  more  ad\aneed  of  our  modern 
s(ho(jl  wiiuld  seem  largely  the  oiiteome  of  ignorance 
and  a  desire  to  avoid  work. 
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Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and  indeed  sometimes  envelo]jed  by  it. 
mav  be  found  relics  of  the  countrified  England  which 
was  known  to  our  t'orefathcrs.  In  spite  of  the  march 
of  vandalism  anci  the  utilitarian  jerryhuildcr,  some 
old-world  buildings  seem  to  fall  behind  their  younger 
fellows  and,  strantled  in  backwaters  as  it  were,  to 
be  forgotten.  All  Londoners  are  familiar  with  the 
warped  gables  of  Staple  Inn,  but  it  is  to  the  elect 
that  such  survivals  chiefly  appeal. 

To  find  a  typical  specimeji  of  a  "  black  and  white  " 
early  century  country  inn,  one  has  to  go  no  farther 
than  Chiswick,  where  the  Burlington  Arms,  re])lete 
with  half-timbering,  still  raises  its  modest  sign.      It  is 


almost  startling  to  conic  upon  this  structure,  em- 
bedded as  it  is  in  ugly  streets  with  all  tlie  gritty 
London  tlavour  upon  them,  and' in  close  proximity 
to  Thorneycroft's  wharf.  The  interior  still  preserves 
its  atmosphere  of  the  old  coaching  days,  though  the 
lUirlington  Arms  could  never  liavc  been  a  jxisting 
house,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  high-road  to 
nowhere.  .Some  moulded  beams,  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  the  house  was  built,  deserve' the 
attention  of  the  aiiti(|uary. 

Middlesex  still  contains  not  a  few  of  these  delight- 
ful sur[)rises  in  the  shape  of  old  houses,  though  they 
are  mostly  to  be  met  with  in  cul-de-sacs  and  odd 
corners,  accidents  of  locality  which  have  saved   their 
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Hciun^luw  I',  a  case  m  point,  bring  a  Nillagc  wliu  h. 
owiiii;  to  it>  prculiar  pcisituin,  most  pedestrians,  as 
well  as  niiiturists,  axniil.  'I'lie  Tuilnr  house  in  our 
illiistr.ilion,  with  its  eurved  heanis  and  pii  liiresi|ue 
timber  franiework,  is  as  good  a  speenuL-n  of  an<ieiit 
domestic  a.reliite(ture  as  ( ,m  be  seen  in  the  wilds 
of  W'.u'wirk  or  Worecstershin-.  It  w.is  l<irmerlv  .i 
larnihouse  and  one  habitation,  but,  like  maiiv  other 
old  dwellings,  is  now  (  iit  u|i  into  teiieiiieiits.  Tliere 
are  s<ime  delighttully  pii  ttiresi|ue  cottages  in  llar- 
mondswortli,  liut  they  are  mainly  ot  the  ib.iti  lied 
tvpe.  The  neiglibfiiirhi  lod  pi  i-,sesses  otiier  antii|ii,irian 
features  of  great  interest,  ubiih  we  ho|)e  to  deal 
with   in  a   future  article. 

( 'oliibrook,  just  o\er  the  liucks.  border,  is  also 
re[)lete  with  timber  houses  of  a  bygone  type,  but  is 
belter  known  lli.m  tin-  isolated  %illage  just  spoken  of. 
i'o  lliosi-  who  seek  a  tvpic.d  smuggling  \illage.  1 
should  recomniend  .1  \isit  to  the  old  town  of  I.eigh, 
in  I'^ssex.  ,ind  that  as  soon  as  may  be,  lor  the 
railw.iv,  which  has  already  swallowed  up  a  fair  por- 
tion III  the  old  High  ,'street,  is  now  thrciteinng  to 
demolish  the  Jacobean  cottages.      Some  of  these  still 

retain   \crv  good    interior    w luork,    though    rather 

damaged. 

The  local  idea  ot  antii|uitv  is  souu  thing  terrible. 
.Seventeenth-century  cottages  of  a  perfectly  ordinary 
tv|)e  are   pointed  out  as   Ijcing   eiglit    lumdred   years 
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olil,  whilst  the  age  of  a  large  open  lireplacr  in  the 
llov  Inn  at  lleiitleet.  near  bv.  was  stated  to  be  ten 
hundred  and  liltv  years  ! 

\'ery  |)leasant  is  Leigh,  with  its  old  cottages,  their 
foundations  waslied  h\  the  rising  tide  and  their  roots 
covered  with  creeping  plants.  A  lew  ot  the  inhabi- 
tants still  l.iear  the  names  bei|ueathed  to  them  by 
their  I  )utch  ancestors,  who  drained  ( "anvey  Island, 
across  the  creek,  which  was  afterwards  ravaged  l)y 
He  Ruvter,  when  he  sailed  his  Iket  up  the  I'hames 
to  ( Iravesend, 

There  is  much  to  see  in  the  Rochlord  Hundred  ot 
i'',sse.\  besides  I.eigh  and  ("anvey.  There  is  the 
famous  castle  rm  the  heights  at  Hadleigh,  which 
was  built  bv  Hubert  dc  lliirgh,  restored  by  lidwaril 
IH..  and  dismantled  in  1551.  One  imagines  that 
the  tormer  inhabitants  had  a  taste  for  tiysters,  jutlging 
by  the  ipi.tntities  of  old  shells  which  occur.  The 
\  iew  from  the  castle,  which  comprises  (',in\cy  Island, 
the  estuary  of  the  Hiames,  and  the  Kentish  shores, 
is  compared  bv  some  with  certain  ol  the  most  cele- 
br.Ueil  "sights'  mi  the  ( 'oiumeiit.  In  the  burial- 
ground  .ittached  to  the  Norm. in  chun  h,  with  its 
aiisid.d  end,  lies  buried  "(umiing  .Murrell,  a  local 
wise  man  and  witch-finder,  who  nourislu'd  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  1  c-ntury,  .\rtliiir  .Morrison, 
the  well-kno\Mi  .nithcir,  h.is  l.iid  the  seine  ol  his 
finest  works  in  this  localit\'. 

Not  far  from  I.eigh  there  still  rem.iin  some  vestiges 
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111  ihr  uld  \illaL;L'  ul  I'rittlewell.  A  l("\il  ■' iniprux  r- 
iiicnt  "  scheme  is  ci  mi  passing  the  destructinn  nl 
several  good  lacobean  houses  in  order  to  expose  an 
uninteresting  jiortion  of  the  parish  i  hunli.  It  was 
during  the  demolition  of  the  old  lilue  lioar  Inn, 
stanilmg  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross-roads,  that 
a  magnili(  eni  fifteenth-century  chimney-piece  was 
discovered.  This  reli(  ,  which  presents  features  ol 
a?i  cNcejitionally  rare  tyjJe,  has  tuund  a  home  in  the 
\ictoria  anil  Albert  Museum,  but  the  mural  paintings 
uhicji  formerly  decorated  tile  brickwork  are,  unforlu- 
natel\-,  failing  under  e\|3osure  to  the  air.  'I"he  pictures- 
•  |ue  clump  of  liousc-s  adjacent  to  the  modernised  Klue 
boar  irpreseiits  probablv  almost  lln-  List  portion  ol 
the-  old  hamlet  in  lAisteilce. 

Ihe  <  liunhes  of  the  Rochford  llundied  are,  in  the 
main,  bare  and  de\oid  of  uilen.sl,  niosl,  il  not  all,  o| 
their  bcaut\  King  In  the  exterior.  Our  ol  the  lew 
exceptions  is  .'sliwpland  (diun  h.  of  which  ihe  e-xterior 
li.is  suffered,  sa\ing  lor  the  beautilul  liUei-ntli-centur\- 
porch,  with  its  niches  .iiid  windows,  uhuh  loiiiis  a 
most  complete  ex.niiple  ol  the  ,n  cluteclure  ol  lli.U 
period.  d'his  1  luirch,  which  retains  its  old  high 
pcws  and  original  (  inausiic  lloor-tiles.  is  rii  h  in 
the  [lossission  of  a  line  brass  bearing  the  figure  ol 
."sir  Thomas  .'-^tiitiT  Sergeant-at-.\mis  lo  I'.dwaid  111., 
billv  armerl. 

Stime  fe-w  oj  the  lo(  al  (  hmi  lies  an  loimd  to  i  oii- 
tain  a  treasure  which  their  general  a|)pear,ince  does 
nut   warrant.      I'or   instance,  at    Rayleigh,   where  the 


church  looks  clean  and  oxer-restored,  there  remains 
the  "dug-out  "  coffer  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
l-'ashioncd  as  it  is  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood,  and 
with  no  \ery  apparent  features  to  catch  the  eye,  the 
enibrvo  connoisseur  might  possibly  be  inclined  to 
gi\e  a  too  early  dale  to  this  piece.  The  eye  c.l  the 
expert,  however,  can  detect  in  the  fashion  of  tlie  loi  k- 
plates  imlicaticiis  ol  a  ]icrii  d  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  hfteenth  century. i 

Colchester  pos.'-esses  siuiie  excc]:)tiiinal  spiciiuens 
of  domestic  architecture  from  the  liiteenth  cenliu)' 
onwards.  In  Wist  .'-^tcikwell  ."^tn  et  there  is  a  line 
specin.en  ol  a  lilfeenth-centuiy  house  which  still 
retains  a  Uaiuilul  window  of  i  i  ntenipoiai  y  date. 
The  upper  -Un\  of  the  building  is  supported  by 
slender  pillars,  the  lajis  oinamented  witJi  angels 
blaring  shlilds,  ihc  latter  lia\ing  evidently  suffered 
al  the  hands  of  the  Puritans  allcr  the  fall  of  the  city 
111  ib4,S.  Intil  i|uite  receiith  this  house  containeil  a 
run  of  linen  panelling  ol  the  tincst  kind. 

Not  lar  In  in  ll:c  al  o\e  stands  the  niiliid  towe.r  of 
■St.  Martin's  ('IiiikIi,  which,  together  with  ihe  line 
Norman  prioiv  ol  .'^l.  Ilololph  and  other  buihlings, 
I  ame  under  ihc  lire  of  laiilax's  cannon  during  the 
siegi-,  and  has  ncNcr  been  restorid  Irom  that  date 
to  tliis.  1  he  I  iirious  impression  of  a  prevailing  red 
tint  is  comniimicated  to  the  observer  of  the  churches 
of  ('olchester.  I  his  is  due  lo  the  large  i|uantities  ol 
Roman  bricks  which  were  usicl  in  tin  ir  construction. 

In   the   suburliati   quarter  of  ( 'oli  luster  known  as 
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tlie  East  Hav,  tlicre  >taiKls  a  quaiiu  inn  braving  tlu- 
sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown.  I'liis  liiju>f  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  Parliamentarian  quartern 
during  the  siege  of  164S,  and  |>rol)ahly  witnessed 
some  of  the  brilliant  sorties  made  bv  tlu-  besieged 
Royalists  in  the  town. 

The  gate-hou.^e  eif  the  historic  mansion  of  Rye 
House,  with  its  conglomeration  of  genuine  anti<|ues 
and  showman's  rubbish,  is  well  kn<jwn,  but  the 
remains  of  its  isolated  and  more  splendid  archetype, 
Xether  Hall,  lies  too  far  off  the  beaten  track  to  entice 
many  visitors.  In  a  very  secluded  corner  of  the 
parish  of  Rovdon,  on  the  Mertford  border  of  Essex, 
enough  survives  of  Nether  Hall  to  testify  to  its 
departed  magnilicencc.  The  resident-e  was  built  as 
a  seat  for  the  Colt  family,  who  settled  here  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  tlie  gate-house,  which  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  \TE,  is  all  that  remains  ot 
the  ancestral  mansion.  This  sole  remaining  portion, 
in  certain  details,  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
Rye  House  that  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  two  buildings  were  designed  by  the  .same 
hand.  In  this  part  of  the  Eastern  Counties  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  custom  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  build  only  the  gate-house(a  survival 
of  the  more  ancient  barbican)  in  an  impenetrable 
fashion,  trusting  to  the  security  afforded  by  the  moat 
for  protection  to  the  domestic  jxirtion  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  mainly  constructed  of  timber  and 
plaster.      .\\\  engraving  is  extant  showing  Rye  House 


in  all  its  completeness,  but,  alas,  the  timber  portions 
of  both  Xtrthcr  Hall  and  Rye  House  have  now 
vanished,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  excellence  and 
strength  of  the  brickwork  that  their  respective  gate- 
houses have  not  also  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1773 
an  attempt  was  made  to  pull  down  Xether  Hall 
gale-house,  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the 
ancient  dwelling  of  the  Colts,  but,  like  at  Colchester 
Castle,  the  vandal  endeavour  proved  so  costly  that 
it  was  abandoned,  and  the  gaunt  tcjwers,  witli  their 
eyeless  sockets  of  windows,  still  look  out  o\er  what 
is  a  particularly  fertile  and  well-wooded  slope  rising 
up  from  the  l-^ssex  marshlands.  Tlie  brickwork  is  of 
a  [)eculiarly  brilliant  red,  embellished  with  geometrical 
patterns,  and  the  summit  of  the  building  is  finished 
with  a  series  of  cusped  machicolations,  while  a  course 
of  similar  character  appears  on  the  lowest  story.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  crumbling  antiquities  in 
the  museum  at  Rye  House  were  removed  from  this 
deserted  mansion.  The  Colls,  the  former  posses.sors. 
are  now  gone,  but  their  rebus,  a  colt's  head,  with 
other  significant  devices,  may  still  be  seen  by  the 
curi<nis  who  venture  aloft  in  the  ruined  structure. 

To  close  our  brief  itinerary,  we  will  take  two 
representative  examples  of  seventeenth  -  century 
domestic  architecture.  The  first  (^f  these  is  a  hnuse 
in  Queen  .Street,  Great  \armouth.  Xcjrfolk,  which 
has  on  its  faqade  the  date  1659,  and  formerly  bore 
the  sign  of  the  Golden  .Anchor  Inn. 

The  other,  the  FounUiin  Inn.  Deal,  Kent,  is  a  ivpical 
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the  Dduiis.    just  at  presriit  the  prexailiiit;  cra/e  seems  the  tiuibered  structures  as  thev  shoulil  he  lather  than 

to   he   hir  (ihl   enttases,  anil,  as  these  are  not   always  as  ihcv  are.      In  the  illustrations  to  this  article,  liow- 

iihtainahle,  it  was  thouglu  tiiat  tile  presentment  of  a  ever,   it   has    been    the   espe(  ial    care   of  the   artist    to 

lew  examples  still  staiKhiig  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  de|)ict  the  buiklinns  as  thev  actualh'  exist  at  ])resent, 

might   he  desirable'.      In  measured   drawings  the  aim  and  to  trust  to  the  eve  rather  than  to  the  imagination. 
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It  was  \"ictor  Hugo's  imagery  that  depicted  in  the 
I.ef^einic  des   Siir/es  a  little  Spanish  Infanta  standing 

beside   a   fountain    in   the    Escurial 
The  Armada  ,  ,         ,.  i        ■      i    ■        i 

,,    ,  ,  gardens,    lu-r  fare   buried   ui   thi- 

Medal  ^        ,  - 

depths  ol   a   rose    whose   damask 

matched  her  cheeks,  and  as  she  toyed  with  the  flowt-r 
the  breeze  of  evening  loosened  its  ])etals.  One  by 
one  they  fell  into  the  basin,  wliere  the  wind-tossed 
waters  carried  them  hither  and  thither  like  disabled 
hulks.  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  asked  the  child, 
wondering  that  the  bare  stalk  was  all  that  remained 
of  her  flower.  "  Madame,"  answered  the  duenna, 
"to  princes  lielong  all  that  is  on  earth,  save  only  the 


wind."  I'his  m ighty "-factor  helped 'i-2ngland  in  iter 
need,  and.  like  the  rose-leaves  amidst  the  waves,  so 
a  few  disabled  hulks  were  all  that  remained  of  that 
invincible  Armada,  with  her  120  galleons,  her  30.000 
men,  and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobililv. 

The  large  silver  medal  here  shown  was  struck  tu 
commemorate  the  event.  A  picture  of  (Jueen  Mli/a- 
beth,  res])lendent  in  ruff  and  jewels,  occupies  one 
side,  and  on  the  reverse  is,  the  representation  of  a 
ship  surrounded  by  a  stt)rmy  sea  and  skv.  This  rare 
s])eiimen  is  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  R.  I'arker- 
lervis,  Ksc].,  at  .Meaford,  Stone,  .Staff>.  He  inherited 
it   from  his  aunt,  Ladv  I'on^stcr,  who  left  it  with  the 
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following  note,  ulling  its  history  as  f.ir 
as  she  was  ahlf  to  traic  it  :  — 

■■(iixrii  to  l.ady  I'liri-stLr  by  Sir 
I  Unix  Rawlinsiin.  wlin  ic<(ri\fd  it  Ironi 
Mrs.  I'ati-.  who  had  it  from  the  1  )owa- 
gi  r  I.adv  \\  illiui-hliy  dr  IJrokc.  This 
nu  ilal  N\as  ihr  one  given  to  Lord 
Uppinuhain  after  the  battle  of  the 
Armada,  1588.  In  a  rare  book  at 
Wdbiirn  Abbey  there  is  a  description 
of  this  medal  savitig  it  was  given  to  the 
admirals  and  eonmianders  in  the  engagement, 
and  W(irn  as  a  badge.  There  is  no  picture  of 
this  medal  in  the  book,  but  in  an  engraving  ut 
another  medal  of  older  date  there  is  preeisely 
the  same  border  as  on  this  une.  There  is  no 
shadow  iin  the  hue  of  Elizabeth  ni  a  |)ortrait 
left  bv  her  at  \\'i>burn.  (ir  in  the  picture  on  the 
medal.  It  r^  said  that  she  disapipioved  ot  a 
shadow   being   1  .i>t   iipnn   her." 


ll    is  (  (imforting  to  know  that  here  and  there, 

a   little  off  the   beaten   track    |ierhaps,   objects   ul 

\erv  ureat  hist(-irical  interest, 
A  Dauphm's  ^^^  ;^.;,,|    ,,^    ,^,.^,^,j,.    ,^,,.,.jj^   .^,.^, 

owned  and  retained  by  h^nglish 
families.  The  tibic|uitous  Amirican  (  ollector  has 
sp(iiled  the  Egyptians  so  tlmn  Highly  that  the 
discoNerv  of  the  superbly  wrought  ami  chased 
l)auphin's  mace  illustrated  broiiL^hi  a  gasp  ol 
siirjiri^e  ,a   its   ])re^cnt   niiHle--t   surroundings. 

This  unique  piece  descended  to  its  present 
owner,  .Miss  Ida  Lees,  from  her  great-grand- 
father, .'^ir  lames  Caldwell,  G.C.B.,  who  li\ed  for 
many  vears,  after  leaving  the  army,  in  the  Place 
\endome,  about  1830.  ^ 

The  e.nl\-  part  of  last  century,  by  the  way. 
formed  a  halcNon  period  f  ir  lol lectors  and  dealer > 
alike:  few  knew  the  \alut  ot  .uiv  objrct  ol  art, 
and  fcw(.-r  cared. 

()bviously   this    "royal    b.iuble        li.id    lormed 
part  ol   the  loot  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and. 
like  many  other  possissions  ot  tin    I'rcnch  .iristo- 
cracv,  had  been  hawked  about  the  stiei  ts  ot  Paris,    a  ii\i  i'Iiin'. 
and  sold  to  the   first  bidder— and  a  foriigiier  at 
th.it  !    The  total  length  of  the  mace  is  about  22  inches, 
though  the  phologr.tph  gives  the  aiijiearance  of  greater 
length  :  its  weight  is  7  lbs.  <)  (>/.   The  wings  of  the  nia(  e 
,ire   formed   ot   dolphins,   tail   to   tail — the    I  >.ui])liins' 
insignia   from   time   immenujrial.       The    ape\   of   the 
head   bears  a   c  roun   of  smi|ilc  loim. 

The  metal  pro\es  to  be  a  particularly  haril  bron/c 
brought  bv  age  to  a  deep  tone.  'I'he  ornamentation 
(■I    the   handle  loriiis  .1  pleasing  roughness  to  the  '.^rlli. 


K--< 


tapering  ver\'  slightly  from  foot  to  hea<l, 
and  divided  into  three  sections. 

.Sexeral  other  unique  pieces  were 
acquired  I)  y  .Sir  James  Caldwell  in 
l-'r.mce  during  his  resilience,  including 
a  ^uperli  two-handed,  broad -bladed 
swi  ird.  These  ha\  e  descended,  like  the 
mace,  to  Miss  Ida  Lees,  who  lives  a 
retired   life    in    .Sussex. 


In  this  age  of  the  potter,  when  re- 
cenllv    public   attention    has   been  drawn    to 

Staffordshire,  London  must  not 
The  Age  of  ,^^  overlooked,   for  Southwark 

the   Potter  ,  ,,  , 

can   bcKist   ot   a   worthy   potter 

in  Cicorge  'Tinworth,  who  lor  nearly  fifty  years 
was  modeller  and  sculptor  at  the  Royal  Lambeth 
Potteries,  where,  encouraged  by  Sir  Henry 
Itoulton,  he  fathered  works  of  art  which  made 
him  famous.  Dr.  Edmund  C.osse  recently  un- 
veiled in  the  (Timing  Museum,  \\'alworth  Road, 
an  excellent  siiecimen  of  his  work  in  the  lorm 
of  a  panel  wrought  in  terra-cotta,  the  figures  in 
lull  relief,  its  subject  being.  The  /t',cs  i>iaki>i,i; 
B/iiks  ill  Ei^ypt.  'Tinworth  created  the  reredos 
in  \'ork  Minster,  and  produced  the  Descent  frum 
the  C'/'iiss,  which  \vt)rk  Dr.  (Sosse  believes  to  In- 
in  l-Alinburgh.  The  be.iutilul  workmanship  in 
the  Cuards'  (Jhapel  at  Wellington  Parrai  ks  also 
stands  to   the  ■  redit   of  'Tinworth. 

A  I  o\i\ini  IJ::  of  eminent  men,  including  Sir 
Etlward  I'oMiter,  P.  K..\.,  has  been  lormed  lor 
the  purjKJse  of  honouring  the 
menu  irv  of  the  late  Sir  1  .awrence 
.\lnia-Lulema,  R.A..()..M.  'The 
Ro\al  Academy  has  undertaken  to  pro\ide  the 
iiiscribetl  slab  to  be  placeil  on  his  gra\e  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedr.il.  It  is  ])roposed  that,  m 
addition  to  thi■^,  there  should  be  a  public  me- 
morial in  the  form  of  a  bust  of  the  artist.  'The 
srale  .ind  character  of  tin.-,  memorial  \\oul<l 
deiiend  on  the  subscriptions  received. 


Memorial  to 
AInia-Tadema 


Atlt.K    oxer   fortx'   vears  spent   in   the   service 
of  the  British  .Museum,  .Mr.  .\.  W.   K.  .Miller.   Keeper 

of  Printed    books,  rei'eiitly   retired. 

Retirement  from  ,,        .,  ,,          ,    ,     1     ,1     ,     ,1        „,      . 

_          ,  Mr.     Miller    stated     that    the    most 

the-  British  I      1     1       1      I 

1.71    ^,.  „,  important    xxork    on   which   he   li.ul 

been   i-ngaL;ed    iluring  his   period   ol 

service  had   been   the    punting  of  tin-   .Musiaim  (  ata- 

logue,    and    one    of    the    most    interesting    additions 

made   to  the   elep.irtmeiit    in   hi-,   linn     w.is   the     llulh 

lle(|uest. 


Notes 


Wagner  Relic 

A  Wacner  relic 
sold  rfcently  for 
jQi-,.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  grey  felt 
hat,  the  last  worn 
by  him  ulu-n  in 
Italy,  and  left  hy 
liiiu  to  Signor 
Conte  Albert!,  as 
authenticated  in  a 
notarial  docu- 
ment. 

Frank  Brangwyn 
M  R  .     1-    l;  A  N  K 

Bk AN(i  \vv.\',  the 
President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of 
British  .\rtists, 
recently  co  m- 
pleted  a  picture 
fifty  feet  long  of 
king  J  ohn  sign- 
ing the  Magna 
Charta.  He  is 
now  engaged  in 
jiainting  eight  large  canvases  for  one  of  the  Courts  of 
Honour  at  the  Panama  Exhibition  at  San  Francisco. 
The  subjects  chosen  are  the  four  elements. 

By   a    generous   act    of    jirivate    munificence    the 
\'ictoria   and    Albert    Museum    has   just   come   into 

possession    of   one    of   the    most 
The  Studlev  i  •.■  i         ■     •  i  ,■ 

n      ,  beautiful    existing    examples    ot     a 

Bowl  .   "  '      _ 

mediaeval  English  craftsman's  work, 

the  silver-gilt  covered  bowl  formerly  at  Studley  Royal 
Church,  near  Ripon.  .Mr.  Harvey  Hadden,  the 
donor  of  this  splendid  gift  to  the  nation,  has  for  .some 
time  past  shown  his  interest  in  the  building  up  of  a 
worthy  repre.scntation  of  English  silversmiths'  work 
in  the  museum,  and  by  the  donation  of  this  superb 
object  he  has  endowed  the  collection  with  an  example 
of  which  the  importance  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  form,  proportions,  and  decoration  of  the 
•Studley  bowl  are  alike  admirable,  and  illustrate  to 
the  full  that  instinct  for  beauty  possessed  by  our 
English  craftsmen  of  the  Cothic  period,  which  to  us 
of  a  more  mechanical  age  seems  inspired.  Its  most 
remarkable-  feature  is  the  chased  and  engraved  decora- 
tion with  which  the  surface  is  covered,  consisting  of 
leafy  wreaths  that  form,  both  on  howl  and  cover, 
what  has  been  happily  termed  "a  sort  of  tree  of 
knowled'Tc,'  inasmcch   as   the\'  bear  on   short  stalks 
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the  characters  of  a 
black-letter  alpha- 
bet, preceded  b\' 
a  cross  and  con- 
cluded by  a  group 
of  contractions 
used  in  niedi;vval 
latin  m  a  n  u- 
scripts.  From  the 
iharacter  of  the 
design  and  of  the 
lettering,  it  is 
evident  that  the 
bowl  dales  from 
the  latter  part  of 
tile  fourteenth 
century.  It  is 
interesting  to 
k  now  that  by  a 
will  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years 
later,  preserved 
at  \' o r k ,  Jo h n 
Mcjrton,  |-;s(|.,  of 
that  lit  y,  b  e- 
i|ueathed  in  1431 
to  his  cousin, 
Robert  (laytenby,  "  unum  ('ollok  jiece  argenti  cum 
scriptura  A  I!  C  in  cooperculo  "  (/.<•.,  a  silver  bowl 
with  the  .\  B  C  inscribed  on  the  cover),  apparently 
a  li(;wl  ol'  a  similar  kind.  It  is  clear,  from  the 
(lescri[)tion  of  it,  that  this  other  Yorkshire  bowl  was 
a  piece  of  tlomestic,  and  not  ecclesia.stical,  plate,  and 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  suggest  any  different  origin  for 
the  Studley  bowl. 

The  bowl  was  examined  and  discussed  four  years 
ago  by  the  Society  of  .Antifjuaries,  and  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  .Mr.  Jackson's  History  of  English 
Flak. 

A  faculty  for  the  sale  of  the  bowl  for  the  sum  of 
^,3,000  was  granted  about  a  year  ago,  and  at  the 
time  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  By  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  power 
to  sell  was  made  conditional  on  the  object  being 
aci|uired  for  the  national  collection  at  the  \'ictoria 
and  .Mbert  Museum,  a  condition  which  goes  far  to 
meet  the  claims  of  objectors,  and  one  which  it  may 
be  earnestly  hoped  will  be  observed  as  a  precedent 
for  any  similar  case  in  the  future.  It  remains  to  be 
stated  that  the  acquisition  of  the  bowl  was  rendereil 
possible  by  the  kindness  of  another  friend  of  the 
museum,  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  who  with  the 
utmost  readiness  advanced  the  sum  reijuired  dur- 
ing  the   interval    which   has  elapsed,    .md    by   whose 


The  Connoisseur 
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iiitLTvention  at   the   outset  the  proposal  now  h.ippily 
accomplished  took   shape. 

Mr.  Harvey  Hadtlen's  splendid  jienerosity  in  en- 
riching the  national  collectiein  with  so  magnificent 
an  oliject  will  be  f'ullv  apjireciated  bv  everv  lover  ot 
Jinglish  art.  I'erhaps  it  is  not  too  miK  h  to  ho]ic  that 
iiis  stimulating  example  may  be  the  means  ot'  prompt- 
ing similar  action  on  the  part  of  others  who  are 
concerned  I'or  the  preservation  in  this  c<inntr\  ol  the 
still  existing  relics  of  old  i'.nglish  craftsmanship. 

The  pedigree  ot  the  l.irthingale  is  a  long  one  :  its 
histor\  and   the  allusions   in   contemporarv   literature 

to  the  extraxag.incc  of  its   various 

The  Farthingale        -  ,  ,   ,.',,  ,  /  ■   n     i 

'^  tornis  would  till  a  volmue.     (  ailed 

m     Kntiiaiid     lutnliii-^aii     or     ■i;)-iliii''iilt\    in     french 

■;'tiii/i;a/(    or   rtr/ii^ni/,-.   it   was   tin-   progenitor  ol    the 

hoiili    of    the    eighteenth    and    the    crinoline    ol     the 

nineteenth   ( cntmy.       In    its   rounded   lorm  it  i  amiot 

be  more  aptlv  des(  ribed   than    by  (luoting   the   words 

of  Sir  Ko'.^er  de  ( 'overlev  in    77ic   S/^ir/a/in:  where   he 


writes  of  the  portrait  of  his  great-great-grandmother. 
.She  appeared  to  '"  stand  in  a  drum  wearing  her 
farthingale."  I'his  would  be  one  of  the  "wheel' 
farthingales  in  which  (^ueen  Elizabeth  is  attired 
in  some  of  her  best-known  [lortraits.  Occasionally 
the  ornamental  pleats,  radiating  from  the  waist  and 
greatly  assisting  in  its  apparent  slimness,  resembled 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

The  wearer  was  hrst  laced  at  the  Ijack  into  her 
tight-fitting  underbodice  or  c(jrset,  then  the  farthin- 
gale or  false  hips  were  tied  with  ribbons  about  the 
waist;  over  this  two  or  three  voluminous  linen  petti- 
coats or  skerls  were  worn,  before  the  embroidered 
undergown  was  put  on  and  the  overdress  ol  rich 
silk  or  brocade. 

The  stiffness  and  formality  of  these  architectural 
dresses,  as  thev  have  been  called — these  structures  of 
velvet,  tafleta,  and  whalebone — are  adversely  com- 
mented upon  liv  Monsieur  (^)uicherat  :  — "  Lor.s(]ue 
les  vetements  diviennent  de  rarchitecture  ils  cesseiit 
d'etre  des  vetenu  nts.  it  alors  la  mode  est  absurde.  et 
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cllc  a  beau  coi'iti-r  clicr.  l-Hc  narri\L-  iiu'a  prciduirf  dcs 
cffL-ts  sans  grace  t-t  df  I'elalage  sans  gout." 

Thougli  Monsieur  Quicheral  did  nol  a]jprovc,  tlie 
lascinalion  of  ihr  farthingale  was  undoul)ted.  Worn 
i)V  surh  notable 
<1  r  e  s  s  e  r  s  as 
<"atherine  de 
M  e  il  i  (■  i  a  n  d 
<^)ueen  I'.  1  i  /a- 
hetii.  it  was  ron- 
s  i  il  e  r  r  d  t  h  e 
lieiglu  of  fashion 
during  a  hun- 
dred years,  and 
even  «  h  e  n  it^ 
])opulari  ty  de- 
clined it  made 
its  reappearance 
in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  with- 
in a  decade. 

i'rohahly  this 
monstrous  mode  owed  some  of  its  success  to  the  lai  t 
that  it  enabled  thi  wearer  to  make  a  great  display 
with  simple,  .dmost  mechanical,  means.  The  costliest 
embroideries  wt-re  displayed  to  great  advantage. 

"I   wM  t;ivf  thee  .1  ImshL-ll  of  sL-(.-cl-|ie.irls 
'I".,  i-iiibroidcr   thy   |ii_-Ilicci:U," 

savs  l)a\enant  in  i'\^o.  Kich  stuffs  set  out  with  the 
fiirthingalc  made  a  must  imposing  effect,  and  tor  this 
reason  it  was  invaluable  for  court  dresses.  As  the 
costimu/s  (if  royalty  are  the  model  for  all  whose  means 
or  credit  are  sufficient  to  enable  tluni  to  imitate,  the 
farthingale  fashion  was  slow  in  waning.  lAi-n  as  late 
as  1662  l{\-i-lvn  writes  underthe  dati-  May  ^oth  ;  "  The 
(Jueene  ((.'atharine  of  IJraganza)  arrix'd  with  a  traine 
■of  I'ortugiiese  ladies  in  their  monstrous  fardingals." 

.'stubbs,  in  his  grumbling  gossip,  gives  us  a  very  tair 
itlea  of  the  farthingaU-  as  a  means  of  display  :  •■  Tlirir 
;gowns  be  no  less  famous  than  the  rest,  for  some  are  o| 
silk,  some  of  grogram,  some  of  taffeta,  some  of  scarlet, 
and  some  of  line  cloth  of  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  shillings 
the  vard  (two  jjounds  of  the  money  value  of  the  reign 
of  l'',lizabeth)  ;  but  if  tin-  whole  garment  br  not  of  silk 
-or  vehet,  then  the  same  must  be  laved  with  lace  two 
or  thrt'e  tuigers  broad  all  o\er  the  gown,  or  else  the- 
most  part  ;  or  if  it  be  not  so.  as  lai  e  is  not  liiU'  enough 
now,  then  it  must  be  garded  with  great  gards  ot  \el\ct, 
i-verv  gard  hjur  or  live  lingers  broad  at  the  kast,  and 
edyed  with  costly  I. ice.  And  as  tliisi  gowns  be  ol 
di\ers  ((jloiirs.  so  an-  thev  i-if  duets  l.isliioiis,  ch.mg- 
mg  with  the  moon,  lor  some  be  ol  the  new  f.ishion, 
..iiid  somr  ot  till-  old,  with  sli  1  \i  s  hanging  down  to 
.". lit  u   skirts,  ir.iilini;  on  the  urouiid,  and  1  ast  o\erllirir 


shoulders  like  cow-tails.  Some  have  sleeves  much 
shorter,  cut  up  the  arm,  drawn  cntt  with  sun<_lry 
colours,  and  pointed  with  silk  rilibands,  .md  \ery 
gallantly  tied  with  love-knots — lur  so  they  call   them: 

some  have  capes 
reach  ing  down 
to  the  middle  of 
their  back  s, 
laced  with  vel- 
\  I't.  or  else  w  ith 
s  u  m  e  f  1  11  c- 
wrought  talTeta 
,it  the  least,  and 
I  ringed  abou  t 
\  e  rv  lir  a\e  1  v  ; 
,1  n  d  some  a  re 
plaited  and  crest- 
111  tl  o  w  n  the 
back  «c>nder- 
tully,  with  more 
knacks  t  ha  n  1 


can  e.xpress. 

In   Sa/i/s,  written   in    1599.  a  woman  of  fashion  is 

sjiokeii  of  as — 

"  Placing   ))i)th  h.-rnds  upon  her  whalclione  hips, 
PuH'ed  up  with  a  round  encircling  farthingale." 

The  t'arthingales  illustrated  are  of  bent  wocjd  and 
iron  respecti\ely,  the  sup|)orts  being  bound  and 
covered  with  linen.  Tii.it  \Mth  the  t.ipes  shows  at  ,1 
glance  how  these  lashion  cages  were  adjusted. 

The  Ijeautiful  court  dress  of  Lil.ick  brocade  shot 
with  gold  is  of  Sp.mish  origin  of  alumt  1(150.  It  is 
speci.dly  interesting  as  showing  e\ac  tl\  the  style  1  it 
dress  worn  by  the  Infantas  of  Spain  in  their  numerous 
portraits  painted  at  that  time  bv  W-lasque/. 

The  ric  hness  of  the  brocade  is  greatly  enhanced 
bv  the  splendid  embroidery,  e.\ecuted  entirely  in 
^old  thread,  laid  down  and  sewn  on  to  the  material 
itself.  Hand-made  gold  lace  of  simjile  pattern  is 
worn  at  the  neck,  and  rich  N'eiietian  or  Spanish  point 
in  flax  thread  is  used  tor  the  ititf's.  The  beautiful 
and  elaborate  slee\es,  "cut  up  the  arm,"  like  those 
described  above,  might  well  ser\e  as  a  model  in  the 
Rue  de  ki  I'aix  to-d.iy.  The  ekiborately  dressed 
hair,  with  large  leather  ornaments,  serves  to  balance 
the  hugely  outstanding  skirts. 

Two  interesting  gifts,  one  of  which  is  especially 
\.iluablr,  li.ivc  jiisl  been  iii.iilr  to  the  birthplace  ol 
1  ir.  Iiiliiisiiii  and  the-  (  cirporatioii 
-Miisiiim  at  l.ichtielcl  by  the'  Re\. 
\V.  I.  Iluulgatc-,  of  I'leetwood, 
Lancashire,  ,1  n.iti\e  ot  the  Midland  cathcdr.d  citv. 
(  )ne    is    a    large,    handsome    teapot    which    lormerly 


Johnson  and 
Byron   Rchcs 
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Xo/rs 


belonged  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  .\ 
-Mr.  Feary,  wiio 
w  a  s  horn  in 
17()4,  twenty 
years  before 
Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  hved  in 
ISird  .Street. 
Lichfield,  and 
the  teapot 
came  into  his 
possession 
about  1794, 
some  ten  years 
after  the  doc- 
tor's death,  and 
was  one  of  his 
most  cherished 
possessions  for 
a  period  of  forty-seven  years.  In  i,S4t  .Miss  i'age,  who 
had  been  in  Mr.  F'eary's  service  lor  eleven  years, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Hotilgate,  of  Lichfield,  and  .Mr. 
Feary's  wedding  gifts  to  his  faithful  servant  included 
Dr.  Johnson's  teapot.  Mr.  Feary  died  in  1S42,  at 
the  age  of  78  years.  On  the  death  of  .Mr.  Hiiulgate, 
sen.,  in  1886,  the  teapot  passed  into  the  possession 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Houlgate,  so  that  it  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for  71  years, 
and  cannot  now  be  less  that  120  or  130  years  old. 

The  other  gift,  though  not  so  valuable,  is  eciuallv 
interesting.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  \\".  J.  Houlgate  s 
mother  in  a  most  curious 
fashion.  .Mrs.  H(julgate. 
sen.,  happened  one  dav  in 
July,  in  the  year  1844,  to 
be  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  temperance  house 
kejjt  by  her  in  Bird  Street, 
when  a  lady  passer- bv 
entered  into  conversation 
with  her.  .\fter  a  few 
desultory  remarks,  the 
lady  said,  "  I  see  you  keep 
a  temperance  house. 
Well,  next  week  I  sha 
be  round  again  in  my 
carriage,  and  I  will  then 
bring  you  a  small  article 
which  may  be  of  some 
little  u.se  to  you  in  your 
business.''  'I'he  follow- 
ing week  this  promise  was 


JOHNSON  S      IKAPOr 


fulfilled;  the 
lady  drove  up 
in  her  carriage 
and  handed  to 
.Mrs.  Houlgate 
a  coffee-i)ot, 
adding,  '"As 
y  o  u  d  o  n  o  t 
know  wlx)  I 
a  ni ,  it  m  a  y 
interest  you  to 
know  that  I  am 
Lady  Byron, 
t  h  e  wife  of 
Lord  Byron, 
the  poet,  from 
whom  I  have 
been  sejjarated 
now  for  many 
years.  Keep  it 
for  my  sake."  Wishing  .Mrs.  Houlgate  "good-bye,"  her 
ladysliip  then  drovt-  away.  On  the  death  (>(  Mr. 
Houlgate,  sen.,  this  relic  of  a  troubled  life  als(j  |)assed 
to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Houlgate,  and  it  has  now  been  in 
the  ])ossession  of  his  family  for  the  past  68  years. 

In   the  possession   of  .Mrs.   Hallett   there  is  a  very 
interesting  miniature  on  ivory  of  Our  Saviour  in  a  small 

silver  frame,  measuring  2i  inches  long 
An  Intercstine       ,         1   •      ,  ■  ,        ^,.," 

.,.    .  .  bv  2 i  niches  wide.      I  his  was  given 

Miniature  .  '^ 

by  .Mane  Antoinette  on  the  scaffold 

to   hrr    confessor,    the    .\bbe    Kdgworth.      It    is   verv 

beautifully  painted,  the 
work  of  ("orreggio,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  little  silver 
frame  are  the  words — 

.MKIN'KM    SCHMKKZKN 

(ll.KICHT 

KKIN    SCHMF.RZ 

UNI) 

MKINKR    GK.nll.h 

W.\S  ? 

AN     IIIRK    HOHMKIK 

|i.     \'.     W. 

0    20       .        II        .        17<>I 

.1.    C.     I.. 

The  translati(jn   is  not 
very  clear,  and  reails — 
■"There  is  no  ])ain  like 
My  |)ain, 
liut   .My  patience 
What  (?) 
To  your   Highness, 
Ii.    v.   w. 
20.      II.      171)1. 


l.AUV     BVKON  S     COFKKK-I'OT 
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Bucks.  Lace 

The  decline-  of  ilie  ICng- 
li>h  lace  industry  during 
tile  secnnd  hall"  of  the 
nineteenth  centui'v  and 
its  partial  preservation 
throuuli  the  efforts  of  the 
\arious  lace  associations 
organised  by  charital)le 
ladies  is  fairlv  well  tnider- 
slood  by  most  people 
interested  in  lace.  W  hat 
is  less  well  understood 
at  the  present  time  is  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the 
re\  ival  which  is  takmg 
place   and   the    practiral 

difficulties   .  .,nne.ted  '^''C'^-  I'mint-ground  coia^ 

therewith.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  lUickinghamshire 
lace  di.strict,  whii  h  comprises  parts  of  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Hunting- 
donshire, though  much  of  what  I  sav  may  refer  also 
to  the  Honiton  lace  district  in   1  )eyonshire. 

'I'here  is  a  consideral)le  liodv  of  women  throughout 
the  district  who  ha\e  ne\er  giyen  up  lace-making, 
and  there  are  a  very  great  luimher  who  have  taken  to 
l.u'e-making  again  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
not  liaxing  worked  at  it  sime  their  girlhood.  These 
latter  are  considerably  astonished  ,it  being  told  that 
they  must  make  what  they  call  the  '"  old-fashioned 
lace.  '  wh  i  c  h  me.ins  tlu' 
point-ground  iii.ide  b\" 
thiir  niotht-rs  and  grand- 
mothers, i  n  St  lad  of  tin- 
Nblitese  whic  h  tlirv  le.irnt 
as  <  hildrcn  m  the  l.ne 
school. 

We  now  conic  to  the 
vouiiurr  gi-n  rr  .ilion,  the 
rral  difficultx'  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  >uring  the  last  few 
v<'ars  a  uood  many  young 
marrird  women  witli  linn;  on  their  h.mds  lia\e  been 
learning  lace-making  Iroiii  their  mothers,  but  not  bas- 
ing been  tniined  as  young  children,  they  cannot  make 
much  headway  with  the  fine  close  jioint-ground  laces. 
There  are  a  lew  brilliant  exceptions,  but  most  of  them 
want  to  do  coarse,  easily  made  laces,  and  the  priiisol 
these  in  eonseipiencL-  tc-nd  to  drop.  Ii  is  impossible 
to  tram  the  I  hildrcn  as  1  hey  were  t mini  (1  m  tlie  f lid  lai  I ■ 
schools,  because  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  village 
elementary  school.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  girls 
at  home  and  teach  them  lace  making  when  they  lea\e 
school,, IS  it  will  be-  so  long  belore  they  i  an  earn  enough 


\     !■  \N      IS      l;rc 
W  'hEKN 


to  keep  themselves.  The 
industry  is  ,ni  excellent 
onr  lor  married  women  in 
I  heir  sp.ire  time,  but  is  not 
good  enough  for  untrained 
girlsbefore  marriage.  Sinic 
we  cannot  go  back  to  lace 
schools,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  effect  a  com- 
promise? Dare  we  suggest 
gi\  ing  up  two  hours  a  tlay 
of  school-time  to  teat'hing 
girls  lace-makmg.  with  the 
idea  that  they  couhi  take 
it  up  as  a  trade  after  their 
marriage,  or  il  eomiielled 
lor  any  reason  to  stay  at 

K  FROM    AX    OM.    I.KSICN  ,,    hoUK-        Would    C.UmtV 

education  committees  ever  i unsider  such  a  possibility!' 
Is  this  beautiful  art  of  hue  point-ground  lace-niaking  to 
disappear  in  the  interests  of  very  elementary  education  ? 

Thri:U'oh  a  loan  saiK  titmed  by  the  Local  (losern- 
ment  Board,  I'^xeter  has  been  able   to  acquire  and  to 

set  about  the  restoration  of  the 

Priory  of  ■      .  ■  r    c-t      xt-   i     i 

^     ./.  ancient    priorv    oi    St.    Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  ,,„        .'.•., 

1  he  toundation   ot   the   priorv   has 

lieen   clearly   traced   to   \\  illiam   the   Contjueror,  and 

the   present   remains  are  ,i  good   e\ample  of    m.issive 

Norman   unrk. 

Memorial  to  Andrew  Lang 

It  has  been  decided  to 
periieluate  the  memor\-  ol 
the  distinguished  litti'rii- 
/ti/r,  the  late  Andrew  I  .ang. 
hv  the  erection  of  a  tablet 
,111(1  medallion  in  the  I'ree 
Li  braryofSelkirk,  his  native 
town.  This  Well-known  man 
of  letters  was  a  contnbiili  ir 
Ks.    ,.oiM-.oK..eN„   1  \eK  1"  ll"-^  publication. 

HI  -leN 

Mk.  ('i.cii,  |).\\|s,  eliici  librarian  of  W.indswdrlh 
I'ublic  Lilirary,  re(  i  nth  reail  a  paper  on  "  The  Iirasses 
ol  (  doiicestershire."  He  said  that 
these  interesting  memorials,  which 
niiiiilieri.'d  under  a  hundred,  and 
eovered  a  jieriod  of  about  three  centuries,  were  to  be 
found  scattered  about  the  county. 

Lambeth    Palace 

Tin  King  and  l,)ueen  reicnll)  dined  in  the  Ciu.ird 
(  iLimher  of  L.iiiilieth  I'.ilaic,  whose  svalls  are  hung 
with  a  eollei  tion   of  portr.iils  of  the   .Xrchbishops  by 
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TIIK     WOKK      OK      1 


niiiny  famous  painters.  The  nriuinal  roof  ot  the 
fme  apartment,  which  dates  liack  to  1424,  still  re- 
mains untouched.  In  Archbishop  Laud's  time  there 
was  sufficient  armour  there  for  two  hundred  men. 

The  above  illustrations  are  a  |)air  of  pin-pricked 

picture.s,   all  the  work  of  French  prisoners,  and  are 

most    artistically    and     delit-ately 

T^*^^"*^  ,  wr  ,  formed,  for  si)ecial  paper  appears 
Prisoners    Work  '  '         ,     '  .   ,  .      „ 

to  have  been  used.     By  "  nickmg 

some  of  the  surface  up  with  a  pin,  and  numerous 
perforations  by  the  same  simple  tool,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  little  judicious  colouring,  a  most 
charming  effect  is  produced.  Much  patience  and 
artistic  skill  must  have  been  exercised  in  their  pro- 
duction. I  obtained  them  at  Canterbury,  and  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  made  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawsox,  special  lecturer  in  land- 
scape design  at  Liverpool  University,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  (Ireece  to  clear  away 
the  hovels  and  slums  which  have 
grown  up  round  the  ancient  ruins.  The  work  will 
also  include  the  making  of  new  roads  and  boule- 
vards, and  the  laying  out  of  public  parks  and  gardens. 


Athens  and 
Improvements 


Sulgravo  Manor 


KKNCIl      I'RISO.NEKS 

St,l,GR.\VK  Manor,  which  was  the  subject  of  an 
illustrated  article  in  the  July  number  of  The  ("on- 
NOissEfR,  was  recently  \isited  by 
the  Duke  of  Teck  and  a  party 
representing  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Peace  (^"entenary  Committee,  who  lately 
])urchased  the  ancestral  home  of  (George  Washing- 
ton. .\  thorough  inspection  of  the  house  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomlield,  R..\., 
the  architect,  who  examined  the  buildings  from  the 
arch;eological  as  well  as  the  architectural  point  of 
view.  It  was  found  that  many  repairs  and  exten- 
sive alterations  were  neces.sary.  An  earnest  appeal 
for  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  manor  is  made 
bv  Mr.  H.  S.  I'erris,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Committee,  Central  Buildings,  Tothill  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  law   in   France,  which  empowers  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Fine  Arts  to  declare  a  building 
belonging  to  a  private  individual 
a    work    of    historic    and    artistic 
interest,  therefore,  as  under  State 
protection,    the    owner    receiving 
an  indemnity,  is  first  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  the 
ancient   church  of  Viilesalem,  in  the  \'ienne.     This 
church  is  remarkable  for  its  tine  stone  carving. 


State  Protection 
of  Historic 
Buildings 


llic  (  oiiiioisseiir 


A  Relic  of 
Quebec 


l.iiKli     Ill-Nin      C  W  I:Mi1M1-1)KM  INC  k.      M.l'..     «lln 

liri-suled   at  tbf  rcceiu  annual   mectinj,'  of  the   Peasant 
Ai'ts  Fellowship  (a  movement  whicli 
Peasant  Arts  ^^._^^  training  recognition  in  all  parts  of 

Fellowship  ,      "      ,,,        ■,    ,         ,    ■       u      . 

the  world),  said  that  their  object  was 

to  get  back  for  the  people  the  |ileasure  in  their  work  and 
the  stimulation  of  nicnt.il  acti\  ities  that  it  had  artorded 
before  the  growth  of  unrest,  uhicli  was  the  result  "t 
turning  men  into  machines. 

A  i.ARi.K  stone  discovered  in  a  wall  of  (trove  House, 
Sduthsea,  proved  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the 
keystone  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
citadel  at  Quebec,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  1759.  The 
Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  which  Grove  House  now 
is,  has  presented  the  stone  to  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  Mayor  of  (Quebec  has  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
gift. 

Two  silver  bowls,  replicas  01  a  famous  bowl  dated 
17J!,  in  the  possession  of  Earl  .Spencer,  were  presented 
at  .Xorthampton  to  Lady  Adelaide 
Spencer  by  the  women  of  that  town. 
While  at  .\lthorp  her  ladyship  was  presented  with  two 
sihcr  c.indelabr.i  of  the  t,)uccn  .'\nne  ]icriod. 

Kiilii.N,  the  f.mious  sculptor,  has  ofiered  to  France  all 
hi-,  works  still  in  his  possession,  and  his  collectinn  "I 
(ireek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  ait.  on 
1  ondition  th.it  this  museum  should  be 
placed  m  the  Hotel  Biron,  .mil  that 
he  should  be  .ippomted  curator  of  it  f  >r  life.  The  Cndcr- 
S'.'cretarv  for  the  nepartnient  of  Pine  -Vrts  announced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  lie  would  slioitK  intro- 
duce a  measure  |iro\iding  for  the  formatimi  ol  a  Rodin 
museum. 


Silver  Bowls 


A  Rodin 
Museum 


In   spcikiiv.;   on    "'Phe   Lighting  ol    Picture   (;.illeric-- 

.ind    -Vrt     Studios,"    Professor    S.     P.    'Phompson,    after 

remarking    ih.il   all    .igreed   on   the 

Lighting  of  pnnciple'th.it    lor   ,trt   galleries   there 

Cilleries  and  1111  1        :  .-  . 

should   be  a   suiieraliundance  ol    top- 
Studios  ,     ,    .  ,  ,      ,     ,  11 

lighting    to   admit    cl.iylight,    s.iul    that 

the  wall-space  above  the  pictures  was  of  \ery  gie.U  iiu- 
])ortance.  .Xcglect  of  this  was  illustnited  in  the  Puiner 
room  of  the  'Pate  tJallery,  where  the  walls  alH)\e  the 
pictures  were  bright  red.  .\  studio  should  h.ne  .1  sky- 
light ficing  north,  and  artists  wduld  be  well  a<Kised  to 
li.iw  a  super.ibiind.ini  (•  of  light. 

.\  ('INKi;\m   urn,  the  size  and  contents  of  which  show 
it  to   be  approximately  of  the  date  1,000  years   |;.(.,  h.is 

been  founil  al  I  )edham,  Essex.      'Phis 

An   Urn  ,  .,  ,    , 

„„  l.ir^ie     earthen     \esscl     lias    an    o\ei- 

1,000  B.C.  ,     ■    .         .  ,     , 

hanging  rim,   and    tin-  ornament. ition 

ol    herring-bone    |)attern    is    of   excellent    woiknianship. 

In     an    okl    house    at    .\yr   another   disco\ery    has   been 

made,    and  this  find  consists  of  6X3  coins,  mostly  siKer, 

of  .\larv,  <.)uecn  of  Scots. 


Thk  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  presided  at  ,1  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Industries 
.\ssociation.     .Attention  was  directed 

5"^^,        ,  to  the    Paris  Arts  and    Crafts    Exhi- 

Handicrafts  ,  .  .  ,  t     j      t       j       :         ; 

bition,    and    on   Lady   Londonderry  s 

motion  it  was  decided  to  send  notices  to  all  the  members 

informing  them  that  examples  of  Irish  handicrafts  should 

be   sent  to   the   Imperial   Institute  for  a  selection  to  be 

made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  of  those  to  be 

sent  to  Paris  for  exhibition  at  the  Louvre. 

Thk  Glasgow  Corporation,  on  the  proposal  of  their  .-\rt 
Galleries  Committee,  have  decided  to  offer  400  guineas  for 
a  painting  representing  some  incident,  or  the  spirit  of  some 
epoch,  in  Scottish  history.  'Phis  was  decided  after  the 
discussion  of  the  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  (100th 
anniversary  of  Bannockburn. 

Mk.  W.  W'lHMUNi.  St.\r.\ikk,  the  authority  on  bells 
and  bell  music,  said,  in  the  course  of  a  survc\-  on 
"Chimes  and  Chime  Tunes."  that 
"Paul's  Jacks"  ^gfj,,.g  ,],j.  introduction  of  chimes, 
which  were  in  common  use  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  mechanical  figures  were  employed  for  striking 
the  hours  and  quarters,  tlven  before  121)8  there  was  a 
clock  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  set  of  such  figures,  known  as 
"Paul's  lacks  '  in  Oekkcr's  day.  Jacks  were  in  use 
some  time  before  the  introduction  of  clock  dials.  In  all 
probability  cpiarters  were  first  struck  on  a  single  bell  by 
,in  armoured  jack,  battle-axe  in  hand,  and  later  on  Ijy 
tw(i  j.icks  on  two  bells. 

.At  the  Kov.d  Institute  01  British  .Architects  Mr. 
Reginald  I'.loiiitield  announced,  in  the  course  ot  his 
presidential  address,  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  royal  gold  medal  for  the 
current  year,  the  council  piopo>i-d  to 
submit  to  llis  Majesty  the  n.uiie  ol 
M.  le.in  Louis  Pascal,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
The  President  regretted  that  the  study  of  old  wnrk 
ajipeared  to  attract  their  students  less  than  it  h.ul  done, 
and  he  w.irned  them  of  the  d.mger  of  relying  upon 
draughtsmanshii)  rather  tli.m  on  solid  design.  (Ine  step 
had  been  111, ide  in  the  attainment  of  genuine  architeciure, 
and  that  was  thai  they  h.ul  learned  to  think  in  terms  ol 
architecture. 

"LlAliu.is  the   most   ch.ir.icleristic   met.d   111   ICnglish 

arcliilecture,  a  f  u  I  whu  h  w.is  fully  proved  by  its   use  lor 

so  main  and  N.irauis  olijects  trcim   the 

English  iwelfth   to   the   end   of  the  eighteenth 

Lead-work  ..         1  ,,      i  w- 

centurx,     saul  .Mr.  Lawrence  \\  casei. 

P'.S..\.,  in  his  lecture  on  "  luiglish  Lead-work.  '  Lead 
was  generously  used  to  cover  church  spires,  and  the 
lecturer  made  many  references  to  Wren's  churches.  .\ 
humbler  application  of  the  metal  was  to  be  found  m 
r.im  wati'i"  pipc'-he.ids  and  cisterns,  a  large  number  ot 
which  h.cd  torlunately  been  jireserved,  and  form  line 
ornamental  details  of  m.my  a  country  mansion.  Lead 
garden  figures  were  popul.ii  in  '.he  eighteenth  c:entui  y. 
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An  Armorial 
Plate 

Amon(;st  the 

valuable   chin  a 

contained  within 

Thorpe  Hall  is  a 

single  plate  on 

which  are  jxiint- 

ed   the  arms  of 

the  Willounhby-i 

of   Wollaton,    in 

N  o  1 1  ingham- 

shirc.  The  china 

i  s  \\  o  r  c  e  s  t  e  r 

(Flight  &  Barr). 

The  border  is  a 

rich  green,  with 

an  edging  in  gilt. 

The  arms,  which 

are   in    proper 

heraldic  colours, 

are : — Quarterly, 
I  St  and   4th,  or, 

fretty,  az.,  for 
Wil  lough  by  of 
I'arham  :    2  nd 

and  3rd,  or,  on 
two  bars,  gu.,  three  water  bougets,  arg.,  two  and  one, 
for  Willoughby  of  Middleton.  Crest,  the  bust  of  a 
man,  couped  at  the  shoulders,  and  affronte.  ppr., 
ducally  crowned,  or.  .Supporters  :  Dexter,  a  pilgrim 
or  grey  friar  in  his  habit,  jjjjr..  with  his  beads,  cross, 
etc.,  and  staff  in  his  right  hand,  arg.  ;  sini.ster,  a 
savage  with  club  in  his  exterior  hand,  wreathed  about 
his  temjiles  and  micUile  with  laurel,  all  ppr.,  each 
supporter  holding  a  banner,  gu.,  fringed  or,  en.signed 
with  an  owl,  arg.,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet, 
collared  and  chained,  gold,  the  owl  being  the  crest 
of  \\'illoughby  of  Middleton.  The  motto  :  Verite 
Sans  Peur.  The  coronet  is  that  of  Lord  Middleton, 
the  representative  of  the  Willoughbys  of  Wollaton. 
and  who,  also  in  the  male  line,  represents  the  ancient 
family  of  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  whose  honours 
are  held  l>y  the  Harl  of  .\niaster  tlirtjugh  female 
descent. 

SiK  Ch.vki.es  Wai.dstein,  at  the  Royal  Academy 

of    .Arts,    dealing    with    Oeek     sculpture,    spoke    ot 

I'olvcleitus,   tlie   last   of  the  great 

Greek  Sculpture       ^,.^,,|3t„r,  ^f  tl,^.   f,fih   century,   by 

whom  the  princijjle  of  the  great  style  of  I'heidias  was 
made  more  accessible.  Polydeitus's  work  had  som<- 
thinu  above  the  figure  before  him.  but  not  the  dignity 
of  I'heidias.      The    Transition  came  with  the  fourth 


AN     AKMOKIAl.     PLATE 


century.  'l"he 
dwindling  of  the 
spirit  of  vigcjur, 
the  loss  of  the 
great,  hopeful 
spirit  in  the  State, 
which  led  to  the 
internecine  wars 
that  let  in  the 
])ower  of  Mace- 
don,  was  reflecl- 
iil  in  dreek  art 
by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  hu- 
man for  the 
heroi<:  element. 
T he  lecturer 
spoke  of  the 
genius  of  Scopas, 
dealt  w  i  t  h  the 
work  of  Praxi- 
teles, and  next 
of  I.ysippus,  with 
whom  is  associ- 
a  ted  that  of 
Alexander  the 
C.reat,  through 

whose  concjuesls  (".reek  art  was  carried  into  the  I'ar 

I-;ast. 

.\NTi(jf.\KiKs  will   learn   with    considerable   regret 
the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  Whilekirk  Church,  in 
East  Lothian.     This  is  one  of  the 
Ancient  Church       |._.^^.  .^„^,;^,„t  ..imrches  of  Scotland, 
of  Scotland  ^^^^^  c.ntained  some  interesting  old 

scriptural  Ijooks.  including  a  very  rare  old  Hible. 

TiiK  picture  of  T/ic  Jlalkrdivr  \s  said  to   be  part 

of  the  n-niarkable   painting  of  the  Flmiiiii;  of  Moses. 

Iiy    Ticpolo.  which  was  presented 

"The  Halberdier"      ^^^    ^,^     Robert    Cluuston   to  the 

Royal  Institution  in  1845.  and  ultimately  jwssed  to 
I  he  National  ( lallery.  The  Halhcrdier,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord  Hlantyre, 
measures  79  in.  by  51^  in.  The  Edinburgh  C.alliTy 
authorities  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  (liclure  Irom 
a  M.  F.runner.  in  whose  possession  it  now  i.s. 

Thk  \ictorian  era  can  boast  of  few  living  men  ol 
fame  in  thi-  age  of  unrest  and   modernism,  and  the 

world  of  art  h.is  just  recorded 
"Dropping  the        ^^^,,y\^^.^  ,l^^..^th  in  the  famous  /'////,7/ 

cartoonist.   Sir   loim    Tenniel.   who 


Pilot ' 


died  at   his   London    residence    in   his    ninety-f(«irth 


2s') 


The  C  'ouiioisseiii' 


vi-ar.  His  I'll'iy 
Years'  associatidii 
with /'////(//.and  his 
illustrations  to  the 
AHccs  of  ••Won- 
derland "  and  the 
■'  Looking  ( ilnss,  " 
arc  too  well  known 
iind  a  |iiir  e(iate<l 
to  need  recitation 
here.  'I'Ik'  artist 
was  the  son  of 
I  o  h  n  Ha  p  t  i  s  t 
Tenniel.  and  was 
horn  at  Kensinj;- 
lon  m  iSjo.  He 
was  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Aead- 
eniv  Sehoi  ils,  and 
afterwarils  at  the 
("lipstone  Stree-t 
Art  .Society,  where 
Charles  Keeiie 
also  was.  The 
anatomical  lec- 
tures of  1  )r,  Rogers 
and  his  studies  at 
the  Rritish  .Mu- 
^eu  m  w  e  V  e  ii  I 
considerahle  ser- 
vii'c  to  the  artist 
in  later  years.  In  1.S5] 
Lemon   til    lill   a    \acanc\' 


—'  ^u-^" 


-'i^-^l 


c^ 


he    was    imiteil    by    .Mark 
on   the   staff  of   rmuh   at 


Ancient 
Monuments 


the  suggestion   (if  Jerrold.   an<l   his   first   cartoon   was 
|;ul)lished  in  1.S5J. 


li.\Kl.  l!t.\i  I  ii.\Mi'.  the  l-'irst  Commissioner  ol 
Works,  in  a  memorandum  attaehid  to  the  report  oi 
the  Inspector  of  .\ncient  .Monu- 
ments for  the  year  ending  .M.in  h 
^ist,  K^l,^.  stated  thai  the  hands  of 
llie  ( 'onnnissiduers  of  Works  ha\e  liecn  materiallv 
strengthened  li\  the  passuig  of  the  .\ncient  Mimu- 
ments  (  ■|)n>(>]idalion  and  .XmendnieiU  .\ci.  which 
•"intrciduces  ,1  new  era  in  the  histoi\'  ot  the  pre- 
Mr\ation  i>f  ancient  monuments."  ••  The  ( 'om- 
missioners  lia\e  no  intention.'  the  memorandum 
stales.  ■•<jf  exercising  these  arhilrary  powers  with- 
init  good  <ause,  hut  they  wuuld  he  jailing  in  their 
diil\'  if  ihev  allowed  any  gross  casi-s  of  neglect  or 
damage   in  go   unchecked. 

The  numhcr  of  monuuienis  under  the  c;ire  ol  the 
Commissioners  is  140. 


Old  Card  Counters 

V. .\ K  ri  CO  f  N 1  - 
\.  V.  s  ,  ni  a  d  e  o  f 
mother-ot"-iJcarl  in 
the  forms  of  ti.shes, 
circles,  etc.,  were 
fa  miliar  objects 
thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  a  gtiod 
many  examples  of 
them  still  exist. 
The  set  of  card 
counters  of  which 
examples  are  here 
illustrated  be- 
longs to  an  earlier 
period,  probalilv 
the  latter  end  of 
the  eighteenth 
century.  'I' he 
counters  are  circu- 
lar discs<jf  mother- 
of-pearl,  nearly 
J  i  n  c  h  i  n  d  i  a- 
m  e  t  e  r,  a  n  d  the 
upper  surfaces  are 
slightly  sunk  in 
order  to  protect 
the  figures  painted 

upon  them.    These 
or.MEks 

ligures  represent 

kings  in  ever\  case.  I'^ach  wears  a  crown,  and  each 
carries  a  sword  in  the  right  hand.  The  doublets, 
(jr  body  garments,  vary  in  colour.  On  the  counters 
which  bear  the  spade  it  is  dull  red  :  on  hearts,  blue  ; 
on  diamonds,  green  :  and  on  (  lubs,  Ijright  red. 
kour  counters  are  made  to  fit  into  each  of  the 
flat  circular  boxes,  of  which  examples,  with  deli- 
cately pierced  an<l  inc  iseel  lids,  are  also  shown  in 
the  photograph.  'I'hese  boxes,  whic  h  are  beautilully 
formed  and  finished,  measure  1}  ini  lies  across.  Card 
counters  of  this  ty|)e,  especially  in  such  well-preser\ed 
condition,  .ue  of  ^reat  rarit\. 


.Ml;.  Al,l  KN  S.  \\  Ai.KtK,  m  a  L'm\ersity  of  London 
h-xtensidn   lecture,  said   that  the  ar(  hitcclm.d  signifi- 
cance of  the  tw(i(  'rusaders'  churihes 
Crusaders'  |,^    L„ndon— the    I'emple   Church 

Churches  ,      .        ,    ,     .  ,         .       1        ,■ 

an<l    Si.     lohiis — was    that   liotn    ol 

them  ixhihited  the  change  in  style  from  the  Nor- 
m.ni  to  the  ('iiiihic,  supporting  the  theory  that  we 
are  indeliled  to  the  Crusailers  for  this  imporlant 
transition. 


Notes 


Reynolds's  famous  picture  of  Mrs.  Payne-Galwcy 

carrying  Iwr  child  pifka/xjcA;  which   has   been   rejjro- 

_       _,  duct'd   in  cverv  form  and   metliod. 

Our  Plates  i  ■  ,        ' 

has  given  her  a  greater  posthumous 

fame  than  ever  she  enjoyed  in  her  hfetime.  It  was 
painted  about  the  year  1778.  The  drawing  by  John 
Downman,  R.A.,  of  the  same  lady,  which  is  ilkistrated 
in  our  present  issue,  from  the  fine  translation  by  ("arle 
Dupont,  was  painted  four  or  five  years  later.  It  is 
probably  the  l;ust  portrait  of  the  fair  sitter,  for  she 
died  in  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  She 
was  of  American  origin,  being  daughter  of  Oliver  de 
Lancey,  of  New  York,  who  lost  a  large  estate  through 
remaining  loyal  to  the  English  government  diuing 
the  period  of  the  revolution.  I'hiladel[)hia  de  Lancey 
married  Stephen  Payne,  who  assumed  his  mother's 
name  of  Galwey  on  inheriting  her  estate  of  Tofts, 
in  Norfolk.  The  two  children  represented  in  the 
drawing  were  the  only  issue  of  the  union.  The  boy, 
Charles,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  youth  of  uncommon 
talents  and  high  promise,  joined  the  army.  He  died 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
accident.  Returning  from  a  masquerade  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  iMaddox  Street,  he  left  his  candle  burning  after 
retiring  to  rest.  The  bed-hangings  caught  fire,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames  he  was  so  badiv 
burned  that  he  died  the  next  morning,  April  19th,  1 795. 
His  sister,  Charlotte,  married  John  .Moseley,  Es(|. 
The  descriptions  of  the  other  plates  in  the  number  will 
be  found  in  different  columns  ;  that  of  Viw  Gcncra/c 
iVLhcrihe  et  de  la  Vezere  (  Citte  Sad),  from  ihe  drawing 
by  Matlanie  Emmeline  I'orel,  in  the  review  of  I'dko^v  ai/ 
Pars  Siulpteurs  Romans  in  The  Conxoisskur  lk)OK- 
SHKLF,  and  that  of  the  Cdvlratcd  Carpet  from  Ardihilm 
the  review  of  Old  I'crsian  Carpets,  whilst  the  portrait  ot 
M.  Calomie  was  described  im  ])age  167  ol  our  last  issue. 

The  ditticulties   which  attend   endravours  to   treat 
artistically  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  various  cham- 
bers   ill    an   elegant    building  are 
The  Artistic  niaiiifold,   esjieciallv   in  our  days 

Treatment  of  ^^.,,^,,^   eugenists  and   other   protago- 

Walls  and  .  ^  ^    -  ,.  , 

,,  ...  nists  ot  a  fine  race  ol   men  have 

Ceilings 

condemned  various  forms  of  home 
decoration  which  have  been  adopted  for  over  a  century. 
'J"he  desire  of  the  dweller  is  for  harmonious  and 
delicate  colour-schemes,  and  a  form  of  decoration  is 
demanded  which  will  not  engage  the  use  of  jioisonous 
substances  and  germ  and  dust  collecting  material, 
such  as  wall-paper.  Medical  and  scientific  know- 
ledge no  longer  holds  sway  among  the  few,  and  the 
niasses  have  made  vast  studies  in  education  during 
the  last  decade  ;  they  are  lieginning  to  think  in  medi- 
cal and  scientific  terms.     One  <jf  the  results  of  this 


advancement  (jf  learning  is  the  general  rec(jgnition  of 
the  harmfulness  of  wall-paper,  its  undurability,  and 
its  waste  of  labour.  Hesides,  the  treatment  of  walls, 
apart  from  medical  reasons,  requires  judgment  and 
taste  to  set  off  particularly  the  pictures  which  depend 
so  much  on  the  background  against  which  tiiey  hang. 
This  question  has  only  recently  been  raised  in  regard 
to  the  unsuitable  colouring  of  the  walls  in  one  of  the 
public  art  galleries.  The  general  effect  of  wall-paper 
patterns  is  to  diminish  space,  make  rooms  look 
smaller  than  they  are,  and  not  give  the  light  and 
airy  ajipearance  which  is  so  desirable,  especially  in 
sleeping  apartments.  This  particular  branch  of  art 
of  house  decoration  has  been  solved  by  Hall's  Dis- 
temper walls  with  Hall's  Di.stemper  friezes.  It  is  a 
decoration  that  enables  the  sunlight  to  be  let  in  at 
will,  and  furniture  and  pictures  to  be  removed,  because 
it  never  fades  or  changes  colour;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
most  durable  of  all  modern  decorations,  and  is  a 
thorough  disinfectant  and  germ-destroyer.  This  dis- 
tem|)Lr  is  made  in  a  wiiU-  range  of  seventy  colours, 
including  rich  dark  as  well  as  light  shades.  It  .sets 
the  hardest  of  any  article  yet  offered,  and  neither 
cracks,  blisters,  nor  peels  off,  and  is  washable.  It  is 
simply  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush,  and  dries  with 
a  soft  velvety  finish,  which  enhances  the  effect  of  fine 
furniture  and  jjictures.  Hall's  distemper  can  well  be 
recommended  to  all  householders  and  comptrollers 
of  both  public  and  private  galleries,  while  the  small 
collector  will  be  wise  to  use  it  on  the  walls  of  his 
curio  and  ol'jet  d'art  room. 

.\1r.  I'.  W.  I'oMKROY,  A.R.A.,  in  "A  Talk  on 
Sculiiturc,"  said  that,  in  studying  the  different -schools 
of  modern  sculpture,  they  could  not 
but  be  struck  by  some  national 
characteristics.  In  the  ICnglish 
school,  with  some  brilliant  txception.s,  tliere  was  a 
want  of  largeness  of  style,  a  lack  of  fire  and  vigour, 
and  a  |)overty  of  invention.  .Alfred  Stevens  was  the 
only  man  who  stood  out  ])rominently  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hut  anyone  who  had 
watched  the  course  of  F^nglish  sculiiture  for  the  |)ast 
thirty  years  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
pr(jgress  had  been  marvellous.  In  the  French  school 
there  was  a  tendency  to  the  capricicjus,  the  sensual, 
and  the  meretricious.  In  Oerman  sculpture  they 
found  [lower  and  poetic  feeling  and  largeness  of  style, 
but  also  fre(]uent  exaggeration  and  the  want  of  grace 
and  repose.  In  the  best  Italian  exam|)les  there  was 
much  fire  and  poetry  ;  but  they  had  descended  to 
commercialism  in  art.  Ihe  .Americans  were  rapidiv 
coming  to  the  front,  and  would,  no  doubt,  soon  ha\e 
a  fine  school  of  tlieir  own. 


Modern 
Sculpture 
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The  Connoisseur 


Columns  froi' 
Pope's  Villa 


On  \ii.-wing  any  lai;ue  ii)llcrtion  of  rurids  and 
ohji-ti  ifart  there  is  always  in  evidence  a  particular 
preference  for  certain  things,  whether 
the  Cdllector  in  question  makes  a 
hdliby  (ir  Inisiness  of  it,  and  this 
locus  ol  liie  attention  leads  not  unfrequently  to  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  particular  objects.  One  has 
to  study  the  collector  closely  ;  he  has  his  whims  and 
tancies,  and  his  ]iersonality  can  often  be  read  by  the 
cognoscenti  on  an  occasion  when  his  collection  of 
antiques  and  curios  are  [ilaced  liefore  them.  Mr. 
.\.  1).  Xarramore,  of  77,  Newman  .Street,  W.,  has  an 
unique  and  large  collection  of  objcis  d'art,  in  which 
stonework  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Every  one 
knows  the  lanious  Inigo  [ones,  and  his  masterpieces 
at  Hamjiton  (_'ourt  and  various  mansi<]n-.  in  the 
district.  -Mr.  Narraincjre  possesses  a  massive  st(ine 
iloiirway,  l)eautifull\-  carved,  the  W(jrk  of  tliis  well- 
known  genius.  It  came  from  "The  (Irove"  at 
Twickenham,  a  house  whose  architecture  besi)eaks 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Another  piece  of 
masonry  ol  old  days  is  a  thirteenth-centurv  tireplace 
which  came  from  the  historic  castle  at  Northampton. 
But  the  tilings  in  Mr.  Narramore's  large  and  varied 
collection  of  antiques  which  s]:)ecially  engage  attention 
are  the  two  fine  columns  which  came  from  Pope's 
Mlla  at  Twickenham.  The  ca[)itals  are  elegantlv 
carved,  and  reveal  the  artistii-  taste  (jf  the  famous 
])oet.  Other  items  of  interest  are  the  large  oak  carved 
beams,  which  are  fit  to  adorn  the  ceiling  of  the 
dining-room  of  any  mansion  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Xarramore  also  has  a  l.u'ge  collection  of  (iothic  linen- 
lold  doors  and  studdeiJ  d(jors.  and  to  nu'iition  (.)ne  of 
interest  is  .1  very  old  tloor  whi(  h  is  said  to  have  come 
from  St.  -MIkiUs  ( 'athedral.  It  is  a  pieci-  of  wurk  in 
which  beauty  and  utility  happih'  cdinmingle.  .Mr. 
Xarramore.  with  these  requisites  and  a  sound  knc.iw- 
ledge  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  great  ages, 
undert.ikes  to  erect  and  furnisli  aii\  chamber  with 
the  materials  and  (jbjeits  ol  the  jieriod  desired. 

■•Tnr.  (_'onsiiiutioiial  I  )(  \(ld|inHni  of  Medi.e\al 
.\rchite<  lure  ■■  was  the  subir-ct  of  Mr.  Edward  S. 
I'riors  K:i  lure  to  the  students  of  thi- 
Koyal  .\c,id(  ruv.  He  sai<l  that  so 
long  ,is  they  could  piller  columns  IVdin  Rome,  it  ap- 
peared that  builders  were  contenl  1(j  tollow  the  st\  le 
dl  the  basilica,  with  its  oblong  form,  pillars,  ar(  b,  .iiid 
apse.  Tin;  supply  tailing,  not  li.i\inu  tlie  niei  hanical 
applianei-s  ot  the  Romans  to  gel  large  masses  of 
slone,  and  not  knowing  the  Ronian  art  of  making 
eoni-rete.  the  masons  were  laced  with  difficulties.  In 
dl  lault  (jf   stones  big  enouLib   to  1  .irr\   the   lieaw  walls 


Architecture 


of  the  Roman  style,  builders  hit  on  the  device  of 
introducing  recessed  upper  arches,  a  plan  that  called 
for  an  abundance  of  shafts,  the  most  elaborate  out- 
come of  which  was  the  clustered  pier  of  the  Eng- 
lish style.  Durham  was  one  of  the  earliest  vaulted 
churches,  and  in  the  North  of  England  the  plan  of 
transforming  the  wall  into  a  series  of  arches  was 
toiind  necessary  for  obtaining  light. 


Roman  City 
at  Wroxeter 


Mr.  J.  I'.  BusuK-Fox,  speaking  of  the  exca\ations 
f  the  Roman  city  near  Wroxeter,  said  the  principal 
discovery  was  a  temple  near  Watling 
-Street.  Under  the  corner  of  the 
ambulatory  they  found  a  pot  contain- 
ing s.icrificial  bones  from  the  foundation  ceremony,  such 
as  were  met  with  in  Egypt,  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Bushe-Fox 
knew,  the  only  well-recorded  case  of  foundation  deposit 
in  England.  A  large  number  of  bronze  and  ivoiy  objects 
were  discovered,  and  no  fewer  than  1,300  nails,  some  of 
lead.  The  temple  had  probahly  fallen  into  disuse  by 
the  end  of  the  third  century.  Among  some  ti\e  hundred 
corns  found,  in  good  condition,  was  one  of  siber  of 
Carausius,  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 


Iron   Gates 


The  Doomed 
House  ol  the 
Six   Family 


The  niassi\e  iron  gates  belonging  to  the  old  house  of 
Traquair,  near  Peebles,  have  never 
been  opened,   it  is  said,  since  Prince 

Cluirles  sta\cd  there  during  his  abortive  attempt  to  regain 

the  Crown. 

Thk  dwelling  of  the  Six  family,  511,  The  Heeren- 
gi.icht,  close  by  the  corner  of  the  Vy/.elstraat,  Amsterdam, 
where  is  housed  the  most  f.imous 
private  collection  of  pictures  on  the 
t'ontinent,  is  doomed,  for  the  .Second 
Chamber  has  given  its  assent  to  the 
pi, 111  tor  the  widening  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  .Six 
house  is  one  of  the  buildinys  scheduled  for  demolition. 
In  one  of  the  living-rooms  hangs  Rembrandt's  Ihirgc- 
iiiasti-y  Six.  This  house  is  not  the  one  of  Rembrandt's 
/(///  Six.  When  his  portrait  was  painted  in  ifijo  he  was 
In  iiil;  near  the  -\ew  Market,  and  on  his  removal  in  1(167 
he  cimc  into  div.  The  Heerengracht.  Forty  years  later 
his  second  son.  Rm,  bought  No.  495,  and  this  was  the 
f.nnily  house  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitur)-. 
In  1835  the\- cuuc  to  the  jirescnt  builiiin-,  which  was 
I  mill  m  the  se\cnteenth  century.  .An  owner  who  |)iu - 
1  li.ised  it  in  I7'i<)paid  /'i2,0oo  for  it,  a  recoril  price  up 
to  then  for  ,111  .Anisteril.mi  house.  Jan  .Six's  tathcr 
married  .Anna  Wi|iini.  .uul  her  portrait,  painted  by 
Rembrandt  in  1(141,  h.iiii^s  opposite  the  Bui\i;omaslcr. 
Shorlh  before  enlei  inj.;  their  new  house  tlie\"  added  twri 
more  Rrnibi.uidts  Ji'.KCpli  ir/ii/iiii;  /li.^  Diriiin  and  the 
portrait  of  l-'.ftliniiiii  Hi'iui.'i.  The  present  house  belongs 
to  111.  J.  Si\.  ICxtr.eMural  I'rofessor  of  .l-'.sthelic  and 
.\rl  llisloival  the  l'iii\  iTsit\-  of  .Amsterilam. 


CELHBKATBD    CAKI^ET    HKOM    ARDliBlL,    N.U.    I'liRSlA. 

DATE    1=39.     VICTORIA   AND    ALBKRT    MUSKUM. 

From  •■Old  Persian  Carpets."     liy  Carl  llo/if.     (/•".   liriickmanu,   Munich.) 
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[  The  Editor  inTsfes  the  assistance  oj   readers 
information  required  by  Correspo?idents.^ 

Painting  No.  io6  ("The  'rkiHUTE  Money"). 

De.\r  Sir, — I  send  herewith  a  photograph  of  a 
painting,  The  Tribute  Money,  attributed  to  Titian. 
The  .size  of  the  canvas  is  about  4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  1 1  in. 
Can  you  tell  me  from  the  photograph  if  it  is  one  of 
Titian's,  or,  failing  this,  to  what  school  it  might  belong  ? 
It  has  been  in  our  family  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  the  history  of  the  picture  which  huN 
been  handed  down  in  my  family  is  that  one  of  our 
forefathers  purchased  it  from  a  Huguenot  French 
Count  refugee.  The  picture  is  unsigned  ;  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  head  just  showing  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  age  of  the  frame — which  we  know  must 
be  at  least  eighty  years  old,  but  in  good  condition — 
the  can\-as  must  have  been  cut  down  to  fit  the  frame. 
The  painting  has  never  been  restored,  and  is  therefore 
quite  original  in  that  respect. 

Yours  sincerely,  E.  B.  Turner. 

Engraving  ok  Colonel  Macmonkll. 
Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  if  the  following  (juery  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  find  a  place  in  your  columns  ? 


0/  The  Connoisseur  who  t/My  be  able  to  imparl  the 

I  [jossess  a  small  engravin<^  of  a  ]jortrait  of  Colonel 
Macdonell  (or  Macdonald),  pivinted  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann  al  Rome  in  1800!,  i;  C;u)  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  where  the  original  i.s,  and  by  whom  it 
was  engraved  ?  The  engraving  is  about  6  in.  by  4  in., 
and  shows  Colonel  Macdonell  in  full  Highland  dress, 
with  a  deer-hound  and  a  dead  stag  at  his  feet. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  information  on  the 

subject. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

May  L.   .Macdonei.i.  Bo.var. 

UnihentiiivI)  Paintings  Nos.  91   and  95. 
Dear  Sir,  —  In  your  February  issue,   unidentified 
painting   No.   91    is   very  like   the   style   of    Murillo. 
whilst   No.  95   seems  to  be  a   Rembrandt. 

\(iurs  truly,  C.  \'.  Rinuer  (\ienna). 

SiL\-ER-GiLT  Bishop's  Cross  (Dec.  Nummek). 

Dear  Sir, — On  page  243  of  the  December  nuniber 
of  The  Connoisseur  you  give  an  illustration  of  a 
silver-gilt  bishop's  cross.      May  I  remark  that  it  is  not 
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(107)       INIULNI  IFlEIi     I'OKTKAIT 

a   lii>linp'-,  crllS^?     It    is   the   (loss  dt    thr   <  inlit"  nl 

(.'lirist,  mstituteil  li\   Kiiii;  himiis  1.  it{  r(irtuy;al  in  the 

r(iiirti.Tntll   Cfiuurv.        Tliis   urckr   nl    knii^lithiMxl    was 

icinlirrLcl   hv  tlie   kinj^s 

<it     Portugal    until    llic 

cstai)lishnient  of  the-  Rc- 

])ulilii'an   (love  rniiu-nt. 

and  a    similar  ordrr   is 

still   colli  rrrcil  Ir,   the 

liolv    Srr. 

1  am.  iKar  Sir, 
\  ours  wrv  truly, 

Maki.ii  !■>  Ill,  .Sax 

!■  KANCIsCO. 

L'.MIil   NTH  11  II 

I'mK  1  K.\l  1  s 

NVi-.    107    AM'     lOcS. 

I  )KAl<  Si  r,  —  1  a  III 
SLnilin;.'  vou  lurcuitli 
two  pliolos  ol  paintings 
(il  twc  1  I  liililrrn  1  n  m  v 
p<issis-.ion,  and  should 
lie  oliligrd  il  any  ol 
vour  rt-adii-s  could  gi\u 
nic  any  identification 
of  them. 
\ Ours  triiK.  \\  ..\.  I!i  iA~l. 


(lOS)       IIMDEN  1  11■1^:D     POKTKAIT 
UNIDKNTIFIEM    I'oRTRAlT    No.    lOl). 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  enclosing  photo  of  a  [lortrait  ol 
a  gentleman.      'The  original   painting  is  \ery  old.  with 

no  name,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  the  artist  was. 
(  duld  vou  assist  me  in 
this  direction,  also  is  il 
of  much  value  ?  .Si/e  of 
painting,  i  7  in.  1)\  1 1  in. 
^durs  faithl'ulK', 
|.  M.  Barii,i:tt. 

Uniukm  nil'  p 
I'aintini;  No.  1  10. 
Sir,  —  I   enclose  a 
photo    of   a    \ er \    old 

I  lil  -  pamtmg    on   u I. 

flic  ]iainting  is  22^,'  in. 
Ii\  \-\  in.  It--  frame. 
car\  ed  .1  n  d  g  1 1  iled,  is 
z\  in.  «  ide.  I'hc  white 
on  the  photo  is  gold  in 
the  pi  c  t  u  re.  ,111  d  t  he 
sill, ill  round  lil.iek  spots 
a  re  holes  111  .1  d  e  li  y 
mollis. 

I    wish,    it    possiliK', 
to  know    if  It   is  orii;mal 


Mill'  N  I  inr.ii    I'  iK  I  K  \i  I 
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or  copy,  and  who  is  llic  painter,   ;iiul  what  it  really 
represents. 

Hoping  to  be  favoureil  with  an  answer, 
I  remain.  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Ri;v.  (>u(;i,.   Pack  Spadaro  (Malta). 

Unidentified  Portrait  No.  ioi  (March  Nu.mber). 
Sir, — The  unidentified  jjortrait  No.  loi  suggests  to 
me  the  work  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  who 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  artist  was  very  fond  of  impastn  procured 
by  the  free  use  of  a  medium  into  which  wax  was 
introduced,  and  the  handling  of  the  [)ortrait  now  in 
question,  as  well  as  certain  mannerisms  it  possesses, 
resembles  works  kiiriwii  to  have  been  produced  bv 
Havdon.     .\  certain  want  of  drawini;  about  the  back 


of  the  head  is  often  observed  in  Haydon's  ])ortraits, 
the  artist,  from  defects  in  his  eyesight,  being  obliged 
to  use  powerful  glasses,  which  sometimes  dist<jrle<l 
his  vision.  Haydon  revelled  in  large  historical 
works  in  the  "grand  style":  but  in  reality  disliked 
portrait  painting,  although  he  could  have  obtained 
a  lucrative  i)ractice  among  members  of  parliament  if 
he  could  have  been  satisfied  to  follow  that  branch  of 
his  profession.  Among  tho.se  who  interested  them- 
selves in  his  aims  were  Sir  (ieorge  Beaumont  and 
Mr.  Hill,  member  for  Hull.  His  large  painting  of 
Christ  raising;  Lazarus  was  formerly  in  the  National 
Gallery,  but  is,  I  believe,  now  removed  to  Plymoutli, 
his  native  city.  His  picture  of  Piimlt  in  May-lime 
has  recently  found  a  place  in  the  Tale  (iailery. — 
\'ours  faithfully,    F.    R. 


(no) 
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In  thf  tlispcrsal  ol   the   pirturcs  ami  drawings  the 
[jrdpertv  c)t'   Inhn    R.  Clayton,    I'^scp,   dec  cased,  wliich 

t<H)k  place  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  un  January 
31st,  t  h  e  n  lost 
interesting  items 
(  iiiiiprised  several 
sketches  and  studies 
hv  that  neglected 
genius,  Alfred  C. 
S  t  e  V  e  n  s,  the  o  n  e 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h  folk iw  er  of 
Michael  Angelo  uliose  s(  ul])ture  is  worthy  t(i  he 
classed  with  that  of  the  master,  'i'lie  interest  now 
taken  in  his  work  was  shown  by  the  [nices  realised 
for  spec  iniens  which  a  dei  ade  or  twcj  ago  would  prob- 
ablv  have  made  no  more  than  a  few  shillings.  'I'wo 
Sfndits  of  F/'xuns,  in  red  chalk,  brought  ;^.78  15s.  ; 
another  of  ./  U'niiiiui  Std/e'i/,  1)4  in.  by  12  in., 
^,1  10  5s.  :  a  I'linalv  Study,  and  one  IVir  the  Fiiiuit' 
(if  l'nliiii)\  in  till  WclliiiLiton  moiniiiient,  ^,110  5s.: 
a  CruKp  I'l  l-'r^id'c's  and  Study  i>/  i!  Ma/f  /■'ix'"''- 
^.115  lOs.  ;  'I'/ini  di:^nrts  and  /■'ij^urc  Scatrd, 
X/.i  'O""-  ■  ^'"<'"  /''X'"'''-  't'.'ith  Siiidii  and  ./  Buy  :t'it/i 
Tiiri'li  (pencil),  X'°.s-  '"I'l  drawings  in  colour  ol 
77/1-  (  (•///;/;'  iij  the  Sislim-  Cliapcl  and  J^esigns  for 
Huiitinx  h'>ii7\-s,  ^£^,84. 

The  outstanding  item  of  the  coUeition  ot  j.  V.. 
Keiss,  l",sq..  deceased,  l.ite  of  36.  ( 'adogan  .'square, 
sold  li\  Missrs.  ('hristie  on  hebruarv  'ith,  was  one 
of  the  inanv  portraits  of  lloirittta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Cluirlt-s  /.,  b\  \an  l>\ik.  The  present  example, 
.;  ;  in.  b\-  1 7 ',•  in.,  whir  h  realised  X735  ''"^  ''l*-' 
Hamilton  I'alaic  s.iU-  in  i.SS^.  now  advam  ed  to 
J.\.\02  lOs.  .\  Portrait  of  a  Cai'alicr,  2()  in.  li\- 
_•  )  111..  1j\  \'an  l)\ik\  pu]iil,  |.  Stone  (better  known 
■  is  ■•  (  )ld  Stone  ").  realised  ,{,,1,1";  Hogarth's  GarriJ; 
in  tlw  (hciii-Rooni,  ly-J  in.  by  23^  in.,  which  broiii;ht 
the  moder.ate   price  lif  ,/.S.)  at  tin-  .\ddiiiglon   sale   in 


1.SS6,  now  lound  even  fewer  achnirers,  and  fell  to  a 
bid  of  ,-£^42  ;  whilst  The  Sisters,  29  in.  by  24i  in.,  Ijy 
W.  Bradley,  a  painter  whose  works  are  not  unfre- 
quently  assigned  to  Lawrence,  made  ^"136.  Of  Mr. 
Rei-ss's  drawings  there  may  be  mentioned  the  hillow- 
ing  ; — 1).  Cox,  Riehmond.  Yorkshire,  gj  in.  fiy  14  in., 
£\o^  ;  R.  Thorne-Waite,  Half-way  Ifome,  22^  in.  by 
38^  in.,  /,'84  :  C.  Fielding,  A  Lake  Seem;  8  in.  by 
12  in..  j^'Sg  5s.  :  and  1'.  de  W'ml,  The  Harvest-Fiehl : 
A  distant  view  of  Liiuolii,  15  in.  b\  20J  in..  /,273. 
An  engraved  wuxV  by  Lord  Leighton,  ./  fiaeehaiite, 
26J  in.  by  21  in.,  made  X'-*''  against  J;,,:-,},^^  at  the 
artist's  sale  in  1896.  Among  the  other  proiierties 
disposed  of  the  same  day,  a  small  oil  panel  by  j.  M. 
Whistler,  T/eu  et  I'iolet,  La  J^et/e  de  Jour,  d^  in. 
by  4  in.,  realised  ,£,'273;  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A., 
1876,  Canterbury  JLeadojcs,  ,i  gr<jup  of  eleven  sheep, 
23A  in.  by  35^  in.,  ^,120    15s. 

The  modern  ])ictures  the  jiropcrty  of  the  late  Henry 
Mungall,  I'^sq.,  of  Cattonside  House,  Melrose,  in- 
cluded Lord  Leighton's  Go/den  Hours,  30  in.  by 
48  in.,  painted  in  iS()4,  which  suUl  for  ^,231  :  while 
a  picture  liy  \i.  ^L  Wimperis,  1S96,  A  Mountainous 
l.audseape  in  Wales,  with  lattk-  li\  a  river,  30  m.  b\ 
SO  in.,  made  /"210.  Both  this  and  two  pictures  liy 
W.  Shayer,  sen.,  1854,  A  Gipsy  Eneampment,  23^  in. 
bv  igJf  in.,  ,/,'8i  iSs.,  and  Tlw  Milage  Lnu,  29^  in.  b> 
24;^  in.,  y.8o  ss.,  came  from  another  soune. 

.\n  accumulation  of  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  uiodern 
.Scotch  school,  dcrixed  from  wiiious  sources,  sold  by 
Messrs.  I  )owell  at  Ivlinburgh  on  Lebruar\-  21st,  in- 
cluded :— William  M'Taggart,  R.S.A.,  The  Ty  /ioat. 
23A  in.  bv  17^-  in.,  ^^9°  ''^- ■  '""'  Carnoustie  /iay, 
2  1.1  in.  b\  75  in..  ^/,2io;  and  two  water-colours: 
Sam  I'.ough,  Xari'orth  Cast/e  :  t.oadiux  'I'imlier,  \o\  in. 
bv  28A  in.,  ,/,'i47;  -ii"!  Arthur  Melville.  .■\.R.S..\.. 
The  Pilgrim's  Prayer,  25^  in.  by  39  in.,  ^,147. 

In  the  clleilion  of  r.  C.  L.  I'owys-Keck,  l''.s(|., 
ol   Stouuhtc'ii  (h.mge.  I,eicesii-r,  which  was  sold   with 
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other  piopertios  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  February  20tli. 
tiie  Portrait  of  Mrs.  J.  Kck,  of  Stoitg/itoii,  49  in.  by 
39  in.,  by  Reynolds,  made  ^619.  Other  properties 
incklded  : — A.  I'alanieiles,  Portrait  of  a  Geiitlfinan 
seated  writing,  on  [)anel.  41  in.  by  33^  in.,  ^£241  lo.s.  ; 
F.  Guardi,  The  Dot^aiia.  with  gondolas  and  figures, 
4  in.  bv  6:^  in.,  ,/,i5  2  iS"^-  :  ^^  •  Hogarth,  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  in  yellow  \est,  brown  coat  and  wig, 
35  in.  by  28^  in.,  ^^115  10s.  :  and  N.  de  Largitli^re, 
Portrait  of  Prince  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart  7vit/i 
Ms  sister.  Princess  Louise  Maria  T/ieresa,  standing  in 
a  landscape,  75  in.  by  56  in.,  ^1/3- 


The  sale  of  engravings  from  variou>  sources  held 
by  Messrs.  Christie  on  February  2nd  was  chiefly  note- 
worthy for  the  high 
prices  which  continue 
to  be  fetched  by 
eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  colour- 
prints.  The  examples 
in  this  method  in- 
cluded the  t'oUow- 
ing  : — A  Young  Lady 
Encouraging  a  Low 
Comedian,  after  Xorthcote.  by  W.  Ward,  f^.2<).\  ; 
Sophia  Western,  after  A.  Buck,  by  Roberts  and 
Stadler,  .£^81  iSs.  :  The  1 1  a  rrener,  after  (George  Mor- 
land,  by  W.  Ward,  ^"131  5  s.  ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster, 
after  Reynolds,  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  ^131  5s.  ;  atid  the 
following  "Cries  of  London,"  after  Wheatley :  /V/>«- 
roses,  by  Schiavonetti,  ^1^9  2  8s.  :  Milk  Below,  Maids, 
by  the  same,  ^^65  2s.  ;  Do  You  'want  any  Matches  ?  by 
A.  Cardon.  ^94  los.  :  N'nv  Mackerel,  by  Schiavonetti, 
JQ^?>  15s.  ;  Knives,  Scissors,  and  Razors,  by  \'end- 
ramini,  f^fi;^  :  and  Duke  Cherries,  by  A.  ("ardon, 
jQ-]  I  8s.  At  the  same  sale  proofs  of  Nature — Lady 
Hamilton,  after  Romney,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  ist  state,  and 
The  Chrivring  Children,  after  and  by  the  same,  with 
the  title  and  inscription  in  etched  letters,  made 
respectively  ^^262   10s.  and  ^^283   los. 

At  Messrs.  Christie's  on  February  loth  modern 
engravings  were  chiefly  to  the  fore,  and  the  amounts 
realised  in  numerous  instances  showed  a  marked 
advance  on  the  prices  at  which  the  plates  were 
originallv  issued.  'I"he  following  artists'  proofs  in 
mezzotint  were  included ; — By  H.  Scott  Bridgwater, 
L.adyAnne  Culling  Smith  and  Children,  after  Ho])i)tier, 
^15  15s.  :  The  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland, 
after  the  same,  ;^2i  ;  and  Mrs.  Lfome  Drummond, 
after  Raeburn,  ^14  14s.  By  Norman  Hirst,  Lady 
Wrottesley,  after  Hopimer,  ^15  ijs.  :  The  Rutland 
Children,  after  Reynolds,  £.\j^  3s.   6d.  :  Pinkie,  after 


Lawrence,  ^^21  ;  Miss  Linley  and  her  Brother,  after 
Cainsborough,  £i\  ;  The  Young  Cottager,  after  the 
same,  ^'to  ios.  ;  and  The  Patterson  Children,  after 
Kaeburn,  _£"i2  is.  6d.  ;  and  by  J.  \\.  I'ratt,  The 
Countess  of  Wanvick  and  Children,  alter  Ronmey, 
£;2\.  The  following  modern  artists'  proofs  in  mezzo- 
tint were  [jrinted  in  colour : — Mrs.  Sheridan,  by  S.  Iv. 
Wilson,  after  (lainsborough,  J[,^o  los.  ;  The  Oddey 
Children,  by  H.  Macbeth  Raeburn,  after  Hoppner, 
^12  is.  6d.  :  and  The  Arkivright  Children,  a  |)air, 
by  L.  Busiere,  after  Wright  of  Derby,  ^^lo  los. 
Other  engravings  included  the  following: — .Mezzo- 
tints: La  Surprise,  after  Dubuffe,  i)rof)f  before  any 
letters,  ;^3i  ;  Miss  Bingham,  after  Reynolds,  artist's 
proof,  j^i4  14s. :  and  The  Strawberry  Girt,  after  the 
same,  £,\2  12s.,  all  by  Samuel  Cousins.  Line 
engravings  :  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  after  Sir  Ivdwin 
Landseer,  by  Tom  Landseer,  artist's  ])roof,  ^15  15s.  : 
and  The  Lforse  Fair,  after  Rosa  Bonheur,  by  the 
same,  jQf)  9s.  The  following  were  remaniue  artists' 
proof-etchings  after  Meissonier  :— /(V/^,  1806,  by  J. 
Jaccjuet,  ^30  9s.  ;  Le  Guide,  by  A.  Jacquet,  ^^22  is.  ; 
Generals  in  the  Sno'w,  by  E.  Bolvin,  £,22  ;  Piquet, 
by  A.  Boulard,  ^^19  19s.;  and  Post-J/orses,  by  L. 
Monzies,  ^19  19s.  Original  modern  etchings  in- 
cluded Santa  Maria  through  the  A'igging,  jQ\<)  19s.  ; 
and  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice,  £t,(.)  8s.,  both  by 
1'.  Brangwyn  :  .-/  Sunset  in  Lreland,  by  Sir  F.  Seymour 
Haden,  trial  proof,  ^63  los.  ;  and  The  Interior  of 
Burgos  Cathedral,  £(ii  4s.,  and  The  Interior  of 
Toledo  Cathedral,  £2-]  6s.,  both  by  A.\el  Haig. 

Engravings  of  the  Early  English  school  formed  the 
bulk  of  Messrs.  Christie's  sale  on  February  17th. 
Amongst  the  highest  prices  realised  were  the  follow- 
ing : — IVorth  Country  Mails  at  the  Peacock,  Islington, 
after  L  i'oHard,  by  T.  Sutherland,  in  colours,  ^23  2S.  ; 
King  George  III.  ret'ie-wing  the  jrd  Dragoon  Guards, 
etc.,  by  I.  Ward,  after  Beechey,  in  colours,  ^33  12s.  : 
Mrs.  Scott  ll'ari/ig  and  Children,  by  (,'.  Turner,  after 
Russell,  ^52  10s.;  Cottager  and  I'illager,  by  P.  W. 
Tomkins,  a  pair,  ])rinted  in  colours,  ^,'84  ;  Marian 
and  Colin  -  Clout  antl  Ilobnelia  and  Luberkin,  after 
.Miss  Conyers,  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  a  pair,  printed  in 
colours,  £iAT,  and  Miss  Farren,  after  [.awrence,  by 
V.  Bartolozzi,  proof  before  letters,  in  bistre,  ;^86  2s. 

At  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpsons  on  January  i6th 
there  was  incklded  in  the  sale  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gott,  Bishop 
of  Truro.  Among  the  principal  items  were  the 
following  -.—Amelia  Elizabeth,  LMndgravine  of  Hesse, 
mezzotinted  by  L.  von  Siegen,  ist  state,  ^231  : 
Guillaume  de  Brisacier,  by  A.  Mason,  after  Mignard, 
ist  state,  ^^178  IOS.;  and  Adrian  I'an  Xoort,  origi- 
nal etching  by  \"an  Dyck,  with  the  etcher's  autograi)h 
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anil  full  niarjiins,  ^,'75  12s.  At  tlic  ^;ulle  sale  a 
mniilxT  <if  llaxtiT  jjrints  were  dispcised  of.  which 
iiKiuded  77ie  Openi/ii;  of  Farliamoit  and  The  Coio- 
iiatioit  of  QtUiii  I  'ictoria,  a  pair,  in  the  orii^inal  frames, 
£,\(\  16s.  :  J.oTer's  Letter-Box,  £,},  j;s.  ;  .SV.  Bernard 
Dogs,  £t,   :■,->.  ;  and  T/it'  Parting  Look,  £1    15s. 

A  collection  of  engravings  relating  to  America,  and 
another  of  Napoleonic  sulijects,  furnished  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  2^1  lots  dispersed  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  (jn  l-'eliruary  cjth  and  loth.  The  highest 
prices  were  realised  by  the  following: — I'le'v  of  AiTi" 
York  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  184^.  \is  (Jiirrier.  after 
Palmer,  lithograph,  in  colours,  £m  ;  Xdv  York  from 
Heights  near  Brooklyn,  1S28,  by  J.  Hill,  after  W.  (1. 
Hall.  a(|uatint,  in  colours.  ^25  ;  /'anoramie  ]it-'u<  of 
Ac'7i'  York,  1S44,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Robert 
Havell.  aiiuatint,  in  colours,  £^,,2  :  and  The  .Shi/' 
Builder,  by  (_".  H.  Hodges,  after  Rembrandt,  printed 
in  colours,  ^"70. 


The  sale  of  the    Plomer-Ward   heirloeuiis   will    lie 
rememliered  as   having   furnished  what  is  at  present 

the  highest  record  ever 
attained  at  Christie's 
for  a  single  piece  ol 
silver  plate.  The  piece 
which  brought  tliis 
m  a  \  i  ni  u  m  was  a 
1  .im  es  I .  silver  -  gilt 
I'up  and  cover.  20^ 
in.  high,  bearing  the 
Londcjn  hall-mark  for 
Kill,  .mil  llie  linker's  m.iik  of  "T.\'.L.  '  The  lup. 
wlii(  h  Weighed  31)  o/.  14  d«t..  is  one  oi  the  most 
ornate  examples  of  the  (acoliean  silversmith's  cralt 
extant,  being  elaboratelv  decorated,  and  the  cover 
surmounted  bv  the  figtire  of  an  ania/.on  supporting 
a  shield  and  a  b.inncr.  It  was  presi-nted  by  the 
Merchant  TaylorN'  (luild  in  1620  to  lolin  I'loimr. 
of  New  Windsor.  Herts,  on  the  oiiasion  of  his 
marriage.  .After  a  spirited  compelitioii  the  enp  lell 
to  a  bill  of  ^.'4,500,  or  ;^,300  more  th.m  the  pre\ious 
reioril  lor  .1  single  |)iece.  made  b\  the  t'onyngham 
dish.  The  )irice  works  out  at  the  rate  ol  £.\\~,  an 
ounce.  A  second  importanl  loi  was  a  sih'er-gih 
rosewater  ewer  and  dish,  dated  seseii  yi-.iis  later,  ami 
having  a  trefoil  as  the  maker's  m.iik.  I. ike  the  i  up. 
this  was  .1  weililing  pre-sent  from  the  Miichaiit 
Tavlors'  ('luild  to  the  same  recipient.  The  ewer  was 
\\h.  in.  hiuli  and  the  dish  1 1|  [  111,  ili.iiii..  the  ulmle 
standing  on  ,1  copper  nilt  stand,  whuli  brought  ilk- 
tot, il  hiiulit  to  II)  in.  The  pii-ci;s.  whiih  weighed 
IK)    (J/.     II     ihvt,.     were    elabor,ite]\     embossed     and 


chased  with  figures,  rural  scenes,  etc.  The  lot  made 
/'i,6so.  The  other  lots  included  a  number  of 
important  pieces  by  Paul  Lamerie,  comprising  a  set 
of  (ieorge  H.  casters,  17,^4,  7f  in.  and  6  in.  high,  at 
1 50s,  an  ounce.  ,£^290  12s.  6d.  ;  a  helmet-shaped 
cream  ewer.  171S.  at  _:;ios.,  ^^127  17.S,  6d.  :  an 
oval  bread-basket,  i,^:|  in.  long,  1731,  at  175s., 
X445  i''s.  y\.  :  a  deorge  I.  pl.un  circular  waiter, 
,S|  in.  diam..  1721.  at  220s.,  ^£,'177  2s.  ;  a(;ef)rgel. 
srjuare  salver.  \\h  in.  square,  1721,  at  120s., 
^^,'304  4s.  ;  a  smaller  salver  en  suite,  io|  in.  square, 
1732,  at  155s,,  ^215  16s,  Qd,  :  a  Ceorge  I.  plain  cu|) 
.md  cover,  12J  in.  high,  i  720,  at  i  los,,  £\\o  i  is.  6d.  ; 
and  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  plain  table  candlesticks, 
1709,  at  29s.,  _^42  I2S.  6d.  Other  pieces  by  well- 
known  makers  included  a  pair  of  ( leorge  I.  plain 
double  sauce-boats,  by  Paul  Crespin,  1723,  at  125s., 
_£'235  i8s.  9d,  :  and  a  William  HI.  monteith,  8|  in. 
high,  i2i  in.  diam..  by  William  Denny.  1701,  at 
125s.,  ^'4,^0  6s.  3d.  The  total  realised  by  the  65 
lot.s  into  which  the  collection  was  divided  amounted 
to  /;io,992. 

Though  not  ol  the  same  importance  as  the  fore- 
going sale,  the  140  lots  belonging  to  various  owners, 
I  hieflv  anonymous,  dis[)ersed  by  Messrs.  Christie  on 
I'ebruarv  iith.  included  not  a  few  important  pieces, 
one  of  which  reached  well  over  the  four-figure  mark. 
Tliis  was  an  elaborately  decorated  Elizabethan  silver- 
gilt  I  up  and  cover,  loi^  in.  high,  dated  1582,  with 
makers  mark,  three  trefoils  in  shaped  shield,  which 
was  catalogued  as  belonging  to  a  I'rench  nobleman. 
It  w.is  purchased  for  /"1.300,  or  at  the  nite  of  over  £Zo 
an  ounce.  A  large  olilong  salver,  24  in.  liy  iS^  in., 
bv  Paul  Lamerie,  1 741,  realised,  at  1 20s.  an  ounce, 
y,'i,o74  ;  a  pair  of  (>ieen  Anne  pi. tin  taz/.e,  6f  in. 
diam.,  2^  in.  high,  bv  David  Will.iiime.  1703.  at 
1  15s..  £\\\  3s.  3d.  ;  a  pair  of  ( ieorge  I.  ditto,  <>  in. 
diam..  1716.  at  iios..  £^2.  i8s.  ;  a  tea-kettle,  by 
Edw.ird  Wakelin.  1756,  at  30s..  £\oo  2s.  6d.  ; 
another  bv  ISeni.imin  Ciignac.  1750,  AV  4()s., 
y,'78  15s.  (id.  :  a  Willi.im  III.  o\.il  tobacco-box, 
^Jf  in.  long,  by  I'r.uicis  llillingsley,  i()98,  ,-£,54:  .md 
a  collection  of  50  nutmeg  graters,  chiefly  eighteenth 
centurv.    /,  I  I  s. 


()M.    or    two    inleresliiig    items    by   .Mired    .Ste\eiis 

ppeareil     in     the     collection    of    the    late     |ohii     K. 

(  'la\toli.  Esq.,  dispersed  b\   Messrs. 

Christie  on  |aiiu.irv  2i)th.    Ol  these 

.1    liron/e    knocker,     10^    in.  high. 

lUsigned   for    Doll  hesiiT    House,    made   ^.,73;  and   a 

pair  of  plaster  models,  25    in.  high,  for   the   figures  ol 

Triitli  and   l-'uheliood  and    I'atonr  and  Cowardne  in 


Porcelain, 
Objects  o[  Art,  etc. 


///    f/ic   Sale    Room 


the  Wellington  monument  at  St.  Paul's,  ^"33  12s.; 
whilst  a  bronze  knocker,  1 1  \  in.  high,  by  Harry  Bates, 
brought  ^3 1  I  OS. 

At  the  same  auction  rooms  on  February  3r(l  a 
collection  ot  old  English  and  ("hinese  porcelain, 
belonging  to  an  anonymous  owner,  and  other  piece.s 
from  various  sour('es,  were  brought  under  the  hammer. 
The  lormer  included  an  old  Worcester  vase  and  cover 
and  pair  of  beakers,  painteil  with  groups  of  flowers 
on  panels  bordered  with  richly-gilt  decoration  on 
mottled  dark-blue  ground,  13  in.  and  9  in.  high, 
^,273  ;  and  a  pair  of  ("helsea  figures  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  13  in.  high,  modelled  by  Roubilliac, 
and  bearing  the  imjiressed  "^,"^525.  Among  the 
other  pro|)erties  were  the  following: — a  Swansea  vase 
and  cover,  jiainted  with  panels  of  fruit  and  flowers 
in  colours  on  turquoise  ground,  with  white  borders 
and  handles,  the  inside  of  the  lid  marked  in  gold, 
"Swansea,  1817,  Baxter  pinx.,"  \o\  in.  high,  14  in. 
wide,  ;^75  12s.;  an  old  Worcester  tea  service, 
transfer  printed  in  colours,  with  landscapes,  etc.,  and 
marked  with  the  Dresden  crossed  swords  in  blue,  29 
pieces,  ^92  8s.  ;  a  Kang-He  bowl,  with  floral  design 
in  famille-verte  on  white  ground,  ii^  in.  diam., 
;^78  15s.;  a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  cockatoos 
perched  on  tree-stumps,  7^  in.  high,  ^"220  10s.  ;  a 
Dresden  group  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  b'\  in.  high, 
;^8i  1 8s.  ;  a  pair  of  Kien-lung  figures  of  storks  in 
gilt  and  black  on  r(jck-w(irk  plinths,  splashed  with 
colour,  II j  in.  high,  ^"99  15s.  ;  a  (Jhelsea  figure  of  a 
sportsman,  b)  Rmibilliac,  stamped  "  R,"  8J  in.  high, 
jQa^  4s.  ;  a  pair  of  Liver[)ool  mugs,  transfer  printed 
in  red,  with  portraits  of  (ieorge  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  by  J.  Sadler  (signed).  6  in.  high,  ^92  8s.  : 
an  old  Worcester  vase  and  cover,  ])ainted  with  exotic 
birds,  etc.,  on  mottled  dark-blue  ground,  7^  in.  high, 
^{^63  ;  a  S|)ode  dinner  service,  in  famille-rose  taste, 
189  pieces,  J^fio  18s.  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of 
Handet  and  King  Lear,  9,5  in.  high,  ^"54  12s.; 
another  pair  of  a  man  and  a  woman  holding  open 
baskets,  8  in.  high,  ^?68  5s.  ;  and  a  third  pair,  of 
Vauxhall  i)layers,  8J  in.  high,  ^^120  15s.;  a  pair  of 
old  Worcester  plates,  painted  with  flowers,  etc.,  on 
dark-blue  .scale-[)atlern  ground,  9  in.  diam.,  j[^'^i,  i2.s.  : 
a  cylindrical  mug,  similarly  decorated,  6  in.  high, 
^,"110  ;  and  two  Staffordshire  'I'oby-Filpot  jugs,  loi  in. 
high,  ^65  I2S. 

The  collection  of  porcelain  formed  by  the  late 
|.  E.  Reiss,  Esq.,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  on 
February  5th,  comprised  Chinese,  English  and  Con- 
tinental pieces,  which,  though  generally  of  good 
quality,  included  few  items  of  exceptional  merit.  A 
famille  -  ro.se  large  dish,  enameJled  with  figures  and 
flower.s,   9^  in.    diam.,    Kicn-lung,    made  ^152    5s.  : 


a  pair  of  Longlon  Hall  figures  (jf  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, 8  in.  high,  ^36  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  blue  jasper  plaques, 
by  Wedgwood  &  Bentley,  with  figures  of  Hercules  in 
high  relief,  7 J  in.  by  5J  in.,  ^32  iis.  ;  and  two  blue 
jasjier  medallion  portraits  of  Pit  and  Warren  Hastings, 
each  framed  with  an  autograph  letter,  ^^136. 

Various  pro|)erties  were  included  in  the  .s;ile  of 
porcelain,  decorative  furniture,  and  tapestry  held  by 
the  same  firm  on  I'ebruary  12th.  Among  the  English 
china,  a  Chelsea  dessert  service,  decorated  with  fruit, 
birds,  insects,  etc.,  and  mottled  dark  ground,  outlined 
with  gold,  38  pieces,  realised  ^546.  Continental 
porcelain  included  a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  hawks, 
II J  in.  high,  ^,126:  and  a  Dresden  figure  of  a  harle- 
<iuin  in  a  stooping  attitude,  6  in.  high,  ;^iio  5s.  : 
and  another  with  a  dog,  (i\  in.  high,  ^157  10s,  A 
Battersea  enamel  oblong  cabinet,  conUiining  three 
tea-caddies,  the  whole  painted  with  landscapes,  made 
^^115  los.  ;  four  Eouis  X\T.  chairs,  and  a  pair  (jf 
fauteuils,  in  gilt,  covered  with  .\ubusson  t;i|)estry, 
^^483  :  two  Aubusson  panels  of  figure  subjects, 
6  ft.  ()  in.  high  by  5  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  7  ft.  high  by 
4  ft,  wide,  ^^892  I  OS.  ;  an  ormolu  Louis  X\'L  clock, 
by  Mignolet,  with  classical  figures,  supported  on  a 
white  marble  ])linth,  22  in.  high,  ^£^430  ;  a  Chi])pendale 
mirror  in  gilt-work  frame,  carved  with  classical  figures, 
etc.,  9  ft.  high,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ^231  :  and  an  English 
red  lacquer  cabinet,   7   ft.  6   in.  high,  3  ft.  3  in.  wide, 

PRAcnt  Ai.i.v  a  Week  was  occupied  in  the  sale  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  library  formed  by  the  late 

Cieorge  Dunn,  Es<]., 
of  Wooley  Hall,  near 
.Maidenhead,  which 
was  dispersed  at 
.Messrs.  Sotheby's  on 
I'ebruary  2nd,  3rd, 
4lh,  5th,  and  ()th,  the 
grand  total  for  the 
'twQ  days'  siile  reach- 
ing ^8,268.  This 
portion  was  confined  to  early  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  and  old  bindings.  While  a  large  number  of  lots 
attained  respectable  amounts,  there  was  a  dearth  of 
.sensational  item.s.  Coming  to  the  individual  lots,  the 
following  are  of  interest : — Aretinus,  Dc  Hello  Italito 
luHrrsus  Go/lios,  sm.  fol.,  ist  ed.,  1470,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Foligno,  old  cf.,  ^35  ;  another  copy, 
with  a  variation  in  the  colo])hon,  old  English  gt.  cf., 
^^28  10s.  :  Caoursin,  Ohsidioitis  RhodiiF  Urhis  Dc- 
scriptiu,  with  woodcuts  and  ornamental  initiaLs,  1496, 
fol.,  old  red  mor.,  ^£^70 — this  was  Horace  Walpole's 
co])y,  and  afterwards  belonged  successively  to  Lord 
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Crawfurd,  M.  Cleimadius,  and  William  Morris  :  Cicero, 
De  Oratorc,  sm.  fol.,  W'indelilinus  de  Spira,  Venice, 
c.    T470,   mor.,   ^^49 :   Kethani,   Fasdciilus   Mctiin/ie, 
folio,   ^■enice,  1495,   »<^^^'  ^'elluni,  £(m  :  Mirnnir  of 
Our  Lady,  sm.  folio,  Richard  Fawkes,  London,  1530, 
mod.  cf.,  ^51 — only  two  perfect  copies  are  known  of 
this  rare  book  ;  the  i)resent  copy  contained  numerous 
leaves    washed    and    mended,    but   was  otherwise   in 
ffood    condition.       Of   several    copies    of    Rodericu.s 
Zamorensis's    Sf'cYii/i/»i    Ifitmaine    I'l/d',    the    highest 
price   was   realised   by   one   of  the   rare  first    French 
translation,    sm.    fol,    C'.uillaume   le    Roy,    1477,   old 
French  mor.,  ^,  loj.    The  highest  prire  of  the  sale  was 
attained  liy  \'alturius's  Be  A\'  Militari  Libri  XII., 
folio,    i^t  ed.,    ^'erona,  1472,  a  large  and  fine  copy, 
measuring  13^  in.  by  9t  in.,  contemporary  oak  boards, 
which   made   /"205.     This  is   the   first  book  with  a 
date  in  which  woodcuts  are  found  printed  in  Italy. 
.\    four  days'  sale  of  books  and   manuscripts   was 
held   by   Messrs.  Sotheby  from   the   17th  to   20th   of 
February,    in    which    1,241    lots    realised    a   total  of 
/;3,36o.     A   large  number   of  first  editions  of  well- 
known   English  novels  and  other  literature  were  in- 
cluded,   but    the   prices  generally   were   small.     The 
following  were  among  the  more  interesting  lots  : —  Thi- 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  illustrated  by  T.  Rowlandson,  roy. 
Svo,  1823,  orig.  cliith,  t.e.g.,  Xn  i°S-  :  1  >allaway  and 
Cartwright,   History  of  the    11  'ester/i   Division  if  the 

County  of  Sussex,  4  V(j1s.,  roy.  4to,  ist  ed.,  1815-30-32, 


russia  gilt,  ^^27:  I  )ugdale,  Monastieo/i  Am; /tea num. 
edited  by  J.  Caley,  H.  Ellis,  and  R.  Bandinel,  6  vols, 
in  8,  fol.,  1S17-30,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  by  Hering,  ;!^24  ; 
Dugdale,  Antiquities  of  JVarwickshire,  2nd  ed.,  with 
continuation  by  Win.  Thomas,  2  vols.,  fol.,  1S30,  mor. 
u-ilt,  g.  and  m.e.,  f^.iq  los.  :  Hoare,  Histories  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wiltshire,  together  9  vols.,  imp. 
fol.,  1810-43,  mor.,  g.e.,  by  Clarke  and  Bedford,  /"36  : 
Nicholas,  History  of  Leicestershire,  with  appendix  and 
indexes,  large  paper,  4  vols,  in  8,  roy.  fol.,  1 795-1815, 
russia,  ^71  :  and  C.  Dickens,  Sketches  of  Young 
Couples,  1840,  orig.  boards,  ^"7  5s.  A  feature  of  the 
sale  was  the  collection  of  Kelmscolt  Press  publications 
belonging  to  H.  Martin  Cibbs,  Esq.,  of  Cricklade. 
These  included  W.  Morris,  The  Story  of  the  Glitter- 
ing Plain,  sm.  4to,  1891,  \el.,  uncut,  ^10  5s.  ;  The 
Golden  Lei^end,  3  vols.,  fol.,  uncut,  1892,  £■]  ;  Chaucer, 
Works  edited  ly  F.  S.  Ellis,  large  fol.,  uncut,  1S96, 
_j£"7  2  ;  and  \V.  .Morris,  Sto?y  of  Sigurd  the  I'olsung 
and  the  Fall  of  the  .YiMungs,  fol,  1898,  ^^17. 

A  numlier  of  interesting  autographs  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  on  February  17th.  Of  these  a  7^- 
page  letter,  4to,  from  Washington,  dated  Nov.  3rd, 
1784,  and  complaining  about  land  speculators  and 
the  British,  made  ^"100  :  a  49-line  poem  by  Robert 
Burns,  beginning  "This  day  Time  winds  th'  exhausted 
chain,''  ^125  ;  and  a  letter,  1  page,  folio,  from  .Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Laird  of  Weym,  dated  Aug. 
31st,  1566,  with  seal,  ^"300. 
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The  collection  ot  John  (_",.  Jolinson,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, now  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  private 
accumulations  of  art  treasures  in  the 
world,  and  forms  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  modern  ,-\meri- 
cans  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  taste  to  use  it  to  advantage, 
ha\e  rivalled  in  the  course  of  a 
decade  or  two  the  achievements 
which  European  collectors  usually  take  several  genera- 
tions to  attain.  The  collection  has  already  been  described 
in  Volumes  XXI.  and  XXI 1.  of  Thk  Connois.ski'r. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  works  of  the  Flemish  and    Dutch 


Catalogue  of  a 
Collection  of 
Paintings  and 
some   Art   Obiects 
John  G.  Johnson, 
of  Philadelphia 


masters  of  the  fifteenth,  si.xteenlh,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  in  examples  by  masters  of  most  of  the  old 
Italian  schools.  A  sumptuous  catalogue  of  the  collection 
has  now  been  issued,  the  notes  to  the  Italian  pictures 
being  contributed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Herenson,  and  those 
to  the  P'lemish  and  Dutch  examples  by  Mr.  \V.  K. 
Valentine,  and  both  of  these  well-known  authorities  have 
performed  their  work  with  much  judgment  and  discretion. 
A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  fine  reproductions 
in  half-tone  of  the  leading  works  in  the  collection.  The 
three  volumes,  which  have  been  privately  issued,  should 
form  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  art  libraries  of  this 
countrv  and  elsewhere. 


\.N    Al:  I    '  .  \I  I  K 


JAN   i:i.i:r..m  : 


:N     rilF.     I.e..    lOllNSO.N    COME'    ll'iN 


The  Connoisseur 


TnKKK  is  little  e\cu>c  tor  ii^norance  while  such  series 

of  volumes  as  the   "  People's   Books"  are  being  issued. 

Compact  in    size,  concisely  written 

"Architecture,"         ,,^.   le^idiny   authorities,   and  issued 

by  Mrs.  Arthur  ^^^  ,^  substantial  and  tasteful  binding 

,,     ,it   the  wonderfully  low  price  of  six- 


"  People's  Books' 
(T.  C.  and  E,  C. 
Jack.     6d.  net) 


pence,  they  are  ideal  works  for  a  busy 
rnan,gi\  inif  him  all  the  essential  facts 


of  a  subiect  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  their  full  presentation.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
series,  Ari/ii/t'i/inr,  by  .Mrs.  .Vrthur  Bell,  maintains  the 
high  character  of  its  predecessors.  In  ninety-two  pages 
of  closely  printed  type,  illustrated  by  io8  line  blocks,  the 
author  traces  the  development  of  all  the  great  architec- 
tural styles,  from  those  of  early  Egyjjt  to  the  latest  |)hases 
of  Renaissance  work.  By  the  help  of  siu  h  a  book  a 
reader  would  be  able  to  show  an  intelligent  ap|)reciation 
of  the  principles  of  construction  and  ornamentation  of 
any  noteuorthy  building  that  he  is  likely  to  visit. 

O.NK  fancies  that  the  cult  for  i  iricntal  objects  is  not  so 

strongly  impl.mted  in  dermany  as  in  England,  the  latter 

having    had  the   advantage   of   the 

'^Old  Persian  education    afforded    by    a    century 

Carpets  and   their  i        i     u-      r     i          ■     . 

^  anil   a  halt   of  close    intercourse 

iEsthetic  Worth "  .,      ,       ,.       ,.     .        .,.,  .      .        , 

.    „      ,      ,  with   the   h.ir  hast.       Ihis   fact    has 

A  Study  by  i            j            j      ,           ... 

„     ,    ,,      /  -oniewli.il    iiiHucnced    the    spirit   ot 

Carl   Hopi  ,                              ,               ,,,,,. 

,„    „        ,  the   monoLjranh   on    (>ltl  Pcrsiiiii 

(r .  rsruckmann.  ■        ' 

Munich.     6s.net)      ''"'-^'''-   '^>    ^^"'  ^■"•'   "'^'P*' ,    "^ 
writes  as    though    for    an    audience 

not  wholly  c(.inverted  to  his  own  beliefs,  and  tries  to  instil 
them  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  most  beautiful 
form  of  carpeting  which  the  ,»rt  of  man  has  yet  evohed. 
.\s  a  collector  and  e\])eit  he  is  peculiarly  Htted  for  the 
task.  He  knows  the  methods  and  ideas  of  the  modern 
Persian  carpet  wea\  crs,  and  this  knowledge  enables  him 
the  better  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  their  work  and  the 
still  more  glorious  productions  of  their  predecessors. 
What,  however,  is  even  more  \alu,djle  than  Herr  Hopfs 
nionogra]ili  is  the  hne  series  of  plates  iseven  in  colour 
and  hfty  in  black-and-white  which  accompany  it,  illus- 
trating many  of  the  finest  carpets  produced  in  Persia 
(hiring  the  last  four  or  live  centuries.  One  of  these,  of 
a  |)ortion  of  the  f.unous  woollen  carpet  from  .\rdebil, 
now  in  the  X'icloria  .and  .\lberl  Museum,  we  reproduce 
in  our  present  issue.  This  -,o-ialled  holy  i  arpet  dates 
from  1539,  and  was  prol).d)ly  \Mi\en  in  Ka^han.  It  is 
imique  not  only  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  its  design, 
but  for  its  unusual  dimensions  38  feet  by  17  feet ',  it  being 
the  largest  examjjle  haiuled  down  lo  us.  (  )ther  illustra- 
tions include  re])ro<luctions  of  a  superb  piece  of  old 
Chinese  or  'Pilutan  brocade,  in  the  possession  of  the 
author,  and  of  vaiious  famous  specimens  in  English  and 
Continental  museunisand  private  collections,  Herr  Hojjfs 
j)wn  a)llection  being  largely  drawn  upon.  Thev  are 
selected  with  great  catholicity,  anil  exemplify  the  leading 
|)hase^  of  the  carpn maker's  cr.aft  as  it  hits  been  |ir,ictised 
during  the  last  tive  centuries  in  the  huge  are. i  of  Central 
.and  South-Western  .\si.i,  which  extends  from  the  Persian 
.C.ulf  to  the  border^  of  modern  Russia  and  Chin.i  proper. 


I\   the   introduction  to  the  I'ciyiigt'  mi  Pays  (h's  S111//1- 
U'lirs  Roiiiiiiis,  .Monsieur  .Alexis  Forel  modestly  offers  his 
services  as  a  guide  to  holiday-makers 
"Voyage  au   Pays     j^    those    ancient    cities  of  Fr.ince 
des  Dculpteurs  which  are  perhaps  most  interesting 

Romans  "  Ym\\\  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  artist 

Par  Alexis  Forel  .1         ■.•         r.i              .           .              i 
— the  cities  of  the  west,  centre,  and 

lllustre   par  r  1      -.i-  .■     ,>      1  ■       111           • 

_           ,.        _       ,  of  the  .Midi.    But  his  admirable  work, 

tnimeline  rorel  ■  ,      ■               ,        •      ■      ,  •    , 

~r  it  ;i  guide,  IS  a  "Uide  of  a  tar  higher 

Tome  I  ^         '          ,-^                            f~ 

order  than  one  usuallv  associates 


(H.  Champion, 
Paris  ;   F.  Bois- 


sonass,  Geneve) 


with  the  wanderings  of  tourists,  being- 
written  with  great  literary  skill  and 
informed  with  an  artistic  insight  and 
wealth  of  archieological  knowledge  that  make  it  a  most 
\aluable  addition  to  the  standard  books  on  Early  French 
architecture.  .\or  is  the  mounting  of  the  book  unworthy 
of  the  letterpress.  One  may  quarrel  with  the  paper  covers 
as  not  of  sufficient  permanence  to  contain  a  work  of  this 
character  ;  but  paper  covers  are  habitually  employed  in 
France  for  books  of  a  f^ir  more  expensive  character  than 
in  England,  the  idea  being  that  the  reader  shall  have 
them  bound  in  a  style  to  suit  the  other  contents  of  his 
library,  instead  of  being  forced  to  submit  to  the  fancies  of 
the  public.  But  the  paper  and  type  are  excellent,  whilst 
the  headings  which  adorn  the  pages,  the  frequent  tail- 
pieces, and  other  embellishments  make  each  page  a  work 
of  beaut)-.  The  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  volume, 
however,  is  the  hne  illustrations  in  colour  from  the 
drawings  by  .Madame  Emmeline  Forel.  (")ne  of  these, 
which  is  re|)roduced  in  the  present  issue,  is  a  typical 
example. 

The  sympathetic  feeling  with  which  the  artist  has 
rendered  the  /  'uc  Gtiuni/i'  d  '  I  ':c>\Iic  'et  t/c  la  I  't-::c'ri' 
(  C(i/r  St/ifJ  is  marred  by  no  w  eakness  of  technique,  and  in 
this  and  her  other  drawings  a  sense  for  beautiful  colour 
is  sup].ilemented  by  sound  and  certain  draughtsmanship. 
Monsieur  Forel's  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
archa'ological  knowledge,  his  views  im  the  development 
of  twelfth-century  sculpture,  foumled  on  deep  research, 
showing  much  originalitv  of  thought. 

THK   ilift'erence  which   vari.itions  of  eyesight   make   in 

artists'  conceptions  of  nature  has  hardly  been  recognised 

sufficiently  in  art  criticism.      Critics 

"Animal  Sculp-        .^^.^  .^^j  (,,  take  for  granted  that  all 

ture,"  by  Walter        .,|.,J5,^  p„j,,y  perfect  phvsical  vision, 

Winans  ,   ,        .'     ,     .      .,     •       io-  c 

and  to  attribute  their  ditterences  of 

outlook  wholly  lo  mental  character- 
i^tiis.  .Mr.  Walter  Winans,  in  his 
book  on  A/iuiiiii  Si!///>/i(>Y,  is  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
set  forth  an  op])o-,ite  theory.  He  points  out  that  impres- 
sionism i>  oUen  the  re^ult  of  ne,ir--.ightedness,  and  that  the 
different  aspects  of  nature  shown  in  landscapes  by  artists 
like  Millais  and  Whistler  are  owing  to  the  difference  of 
vision  between  a  long-sighted  and  a  near-sighted  man. 
Though  near  sight  is  no  material  drawback  to  a  landscajie 
painter,  long  sight  is  essential  to  the  animal  painter  or 
sculptor,  who,  if  not  possessed  of  it,  will  be  unable  to  study 
the  n.itural  iiHuements  of  .iiiiiiials  with  ^luflicient  minute- 
ne^s,  .mil  thus  is  forced   to   nndir  tlii-m  convention, dly. 


(G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    7s.6d.net) 
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Ml.  Winans  is  a  strong  advocate  of  unconventional  art, 
and  insists  on  the  study  of  nature  as  the  foundation  of 
knowledge.  He  points  out  that  pictures  of  animal  life  by 
the  cave-men  are  generally  more  true  to  life  than  those 
of  classical  and  later-day  sculptors,  and  shows  how  some 
of  the  most  famous  statues  of  animals  are  marred  by  mis- 
representations which  could  not  have  occurred  had  the 
artists  understood  the  subjects  that  they  were  rendering. 
Mr.  Winans  is  thoroughly  practical  in  his  teaching,  and 
his  book  is  one  that  can  be  read  with  advantage  by  every 
sculptor  of  animal  life,  and  should  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  beginner  as  teaching  him  what  to  do  and 
what  to  avoid,  and  the  best  methods  of  giving  his  work 
balance  and  staliility. 

Thk   issue  of  Professor  .\.  P.  Laurie's  Pii^mcuts  ami 

.Mcdiuiii.^   of  Ihc    Old  Masters  marks  the  beginning  of 

an  era  when  questions    relating  to 

"  The  Pigments  ,.  „               ,       .,      .•  ■,       ,     ■ 

,  ..    ,              .  tlie  age  and  authenticity  of  pictures 

and   Mediums  or  n  i      j       j    i   i       i        i                    , 

_,  ,  --            „  will  be  decided  bv  the  chemist  and 

the  Old  Masters,  '  ,    ,           ,          ■  ,' 

,      „     ,            ,    „  photographer  with  as  much  cerlaintv 

by  Professor  A.  P.  '^    ,     "     '^      ,     .          ,.            ^          ', 

I        •     ii;r  A    IN  c  and  ease  as  the  ingredients  of  a  food 

Laurie, M. A. ,D.Sc.  " 

,,vr  -It  «  /-  °''  ^  poison  can  now  be  determined 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  '^ 

8s   6d    net)  byan  analyst,  .^t  present  there  exists 

an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
attribution  of  all  works  not  of  the  highest  class  wliich  do 
not  possess  satisfactory  pedigrees.  Much  of  the  evidence 
of  age  in  a  genuine  old  picture  may  be  destroyed  by  it 
being  relined  or  transferred  to  a  new  canvas — processes 
that  are  often  indispensable  to  their  proper  preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  expert  forger,  by  using  an  old 
canvas  or  panel,  can  produce  works  which  puzzle  and 
not  unfrequently  deceive  even  the  best  critics.  Professor 
Laurie's  methods  transfer  the  data  of  authenticity  from 
the  materials  on  which  pictures  were  painted  to  the 
materials  with  which  they  were  painted.  He  has  made 
a  careful  and  extended  examination  of  the  pigments 
and  mediums  employed  by  artists  from  the  ninth  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  tabulated  the  results,  and  also 
described  the  tests  by  which  they  may  be  identified.  He 
has  arrived  at  these  results  partly  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion and  partly  by  chemical  analysis,  and  has  supplemented 
his  scientific  investigations  by  collating  such  contemporary 
recipes  for  making  colours  and  mediums  in  former  periods 
as  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Lest  it  should  be 
inferred  that  a  picture  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  under- 
going examination,  it  should  be  explained  that  much  can 
be  determined  by  the  microscope  alone,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  analyse  the  pigments  it  can  be  done  with  a 
flake  of  paint  hardly  large  enough  to  more  than  cover 
the  point  of  a  needle.  To  show  what  practical  results 
may  be  gained  from  the  method,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  several  colours,  like  chrome  yellow  and  Scheele's 
green,  only  came  into  use  during  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  Prussian  blue  a  few  years  earlier : 
the  presence  of  either  of  the  two  former  colours  in  pic- 
tures purporting  to  be  painted  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  of  any  of  the  three  in  pictures 
attributed  to  an  earlier  period,  would  at  once  stamp  them 
as  forgeries,      (".oing  further  back,  other  colours  disappear 


from  the  artist's  repertoire,  so  thai  only  four  or  five  of  the 
pigments  in  use  to-day  existed  as  long  ago  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  their  places  being  partially  filled  by  ones 
which  are  not  now  manufactured.  With  the  aid  of  this 
method  it  would  seem  possible  to  determine  the  actual  date 
of  any  old  picture  to  within  a  few  years.  Other  points 
can  be  determined  in  the  same  method  ;  ditTerent  colours 
were  used  in  ditTerent  countries,  whilst  individual  artists 
habitually  restrict  their  palettes  to  certain  favourite  pig- 
ments, so  that  if  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  in  all  the  important  galleries  were  made 
and  the  results  tabulated,  it  would  be  possible  to  a  certain 
extent  to  discriminate  between  the  works  of  contemporary 
painters  from  the  evidence  of  the  pigments  alone.  As 
with  the  pigments,  so  it  is  with  the  vehicles  employed 
with  them,  which  afibrd  another  series  of  data  for  deter- 
mining the  authorship  of  paintings.  .•\  third  method 
of  investigation,  perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
other  two,  is  that  afforded  by  the  photography  of  works 
through  a  magnifier,  it  being  possible  to  enlarge  the 
original  from  one  to  six  dimensions.  By  this  method  it 
is  possible  to  discriminate  between  the  brushwork  of 
different  artists  with  a  marvellous  degree  of  accuracy. 

Profe.ssor  Laurie  gives  a  number  of  reproductions  of 
examples  of  this  microphotography,  and  the  differences  in 
touch  it  shows  between  artists  whose  works  are  frequently 
confused  is  surprising.  Thus  the  brushwork  of  Pater  is 
shown  to  be  so  wholly  distinct  in  character  from  that  of 
W'atteau  that  it  appeai^s  impossible  to  mistake  one  for  the 
other,  whilst  an  able  copy  after  the  latter,  when  subject 
to  an  enlargement  of  three  diameters,  shows  no  atifinity  in 
lirushwork  to  the  original.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
example  that  Professor  Laurie  gives  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  method  is  in  the  picture  of  T/w  Old  Giry  Hunter, 
No.  1009  in  the  National  Oallery  collection,  now  assigned 
in  the  official  catalogue  to  Paul  Potter,  but  which  Dr. 
Hredius  ascribed  to  V'erbeecq.  The  Professor,  by  his 
microphotograph,  conclusively  proves  that  the  handling 
of  this  |)icture  is  altogether  different  from  an  authentic 
work  of  the  great  Dutch  cattle  painter,  whilst  it  is  iden- 
tical with  another  picture  by  \erbeecq,  and  thus  shows 
that  the  attribution  of  Or.  Hredius  is  correct.  .\n  even 
more  startling  result,  however,  is  that  it  shows  that  the 
horse,  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the  picture,  is  by  a 
third  hand,  and  has  probably  been  a  later  addition.  It 
is  impossible  to  attach  too  nnich  importance  to  Professor 
Laurie's  work.  'I'hat  in  the  course  of  the  next  icw  years 
it  will  entirely  revolutionize  the  modern  methods  of 
picture  identification  may  be  taken  for  granted,  for  it 
substitutes  a  scientifically  accurate  method  for  one  which 
is  largely  based  on  personal  predilections  and  intelligent 
guesswork. 

"Letters  to  Children  .ibout  Drawing,  Painting,  and 
Something  More,"  by  John  Meade.  (Mills  and  Boon. 
2s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  John  Mkauk  is  obviously  a  disciple  of  Ruskin, 
and  his  letters  tr  Children  recall  to  a  certain  extent  the 
manner  and  treatment  of  Sesame  and  Lilies.  He  writes 
on  the  teaching,  practice,  application,  and  ethics  of  art. 
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These  are  liiliicult  matters  to  make  understandable  ami 
intercstinij  to  \otmg  peO])le.  and  the  writer  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  the  feat.  His  intention,  appar- 
ently, is  to  L;i\e  instruction  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  practice  and  theory  of  art,  for  he  bei;ins  with  such 
elements  of  drawin.y  as  arc  now  taught  in  the  preparatory 
classes  of  the  public  schools.  In  a  few  pages,  however, 
he  gets  on  to  matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  elementary 
student.  Much  of  Mr.  Meade's  technical  advice  is  good, 
but  the  methods  he  ad\ocatcs  are  rather  too  limited  for 
uni\er5al  use,  and  would  be  only  useful  to  students  of 
a  certain  temperament.  The  writer's  dictums  on  the 
ethics  of  art  mu^t  also  be  accepted  only  with  numerous 
reservations.  Thus  it  is  only  a  half-truth  to  ascribe 
the  ugliness  of  our  modern  towns  to  the  desire  for 
profit  on  the  part  of  builders.  The  fault  lies  rather  in 
their  want  of  taste,  for  if  the  money  they  sc|uander  on 
foolish  and  incongruous  ornaments  was  expended  in 
other  directions,  beauty  might  be  attained  without  :iny 
diminution   in   their  gains. 

"Art  Prices  Current.   1912-13."     Vol.  VI. 
("Fine   Art  Trade  lournal."     £l    Is.   net) 

Thk  sixth  annu.il  \nlume  ^A  Art  Priics  CV/;v<v//— from 
I  )rtober,  U)i2.  t<>  lune,  ivij! — makes  its  appearance  with 
the   same   fe.ttures  as  last  vear,   but  somewhat  enlarged 


in  bulk,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  engravings 
which  have  passed  through  the  auction-room.  There 
is  a  decided  impixivement  in  the  editing,  records  of  the 
sale  of  parcels  of  unnamed  engravings  having  been 
omitted,  a  practice  which,  without  detracting  from  the 
utility  of  the  volume,  tends  to  make  it  more  compact  and 
handier  for  reference.  More,  however,  might  be  done  in 
this  direction,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  items 
catalogued  are  hardh-  worth  permanent  record.  Thus 
such  an  entry  as  ••  Portniit  of  a  Lady,  by  J.  Mc,\rdell, 
after  Reynolds,  mezzotint,  10s.,"  is  useless  as  conveying 
no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  engraving  sold  ;  whilst  hun- 
dreds of  items  refer  to  engravings  the  states  of  which 
are  undescribed,  or  to  pictures  the  prices  against  which 
prove  their  attributions  to  be  more  than  dubious.  A 
work  of  this  character,  whilst  useful  to  dealers  and  others 
possessing  sufficient  knowledge  to  judge  the  authenticity 
of  the  various  items  recorded,  is  of  doubtful  -value  to 
the  less  well-informed  public,  for  to  them  entries  of  the 
sale  of  jjictures,  catalogued  as  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
for  £a  4S-:  oi'  of  "  Holbeins''  for  £zo,  may  convey  a 
wrongful  impression  of  the  market  value  of  examples  by 
these  artists.  The  index,  which  is  now 'one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  volume,  is  \  ery  well  compiled, 
and  aftbrds  means  of  instant  reference  to  anj<one  of  the 
several  thousand  items  recorded. 


'  MF.    I   Wi-.l,    I  KIZKN 
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Edinburgh:  Mr.  Russell 

Flint,  and  others 

The   New   Gallery  in 
Edinburgh  is  gradually 
becoming   an   artistic 
centre  of  real   conse- 
quence,  its  walls  being 
almost  constantly  graced 
by  some  welcome  assem- 
blage.    A  little  while  ago 
the  place  was  hung  with 
an  excellent  monochrome 
collection,    while   at   pre- 
sent it  is  the  scene  of  an 
exhibition   which,    pro- 
moted  by  the   Medici 
Society,   and  embodying 
a  host  of  their  familiar 
colour-prints,     together 
with  various  Riccardi 
Press   books,   is    memor- 
able rather  because  in- 
cluding a  large  array  of 
water-colours  by  Mr.  \V. 
Russell  Flint,  an  artist 
who  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  occa- 
sionally in  Scotland,  but 
whose  work  has  never 
been  so  well  represented 
there  before  as  now.    The 
former  show  embraced 
aji  almost  complete  set 
of  those  rare  lithographs 
which   P'antin-Latour  did 
in   homage   to   the   great 
musicians,    while  there 
were  etchings  by  Corot, 
Jacque  and  Legros,  Mer- 
yon,  Whistler,  and  Haden, 
and  also  two  by  tlie  Span- 
ish] master  Fortuny— 
African  scenes,  probably 
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done  during  the  Spanish- 
.Moroccan  war  of  i860, 
for  at  that  time  the  artist 
was  commissioned  by 
the  government  of  his 
country  to  go  to  Morocco 
and  do  drawings  there. 
Turning   to    Mr.    Russell 
Flint's  sv at er -colours, 
these   are    entirely   illus- 
trations for  books —  The 
C n tit 0  bury    Tii/t\f,    I.c 
Mprt,-   d  Arthur,    Mat- 
thew  Arnold's    Poems, 
and    Kingsley's  Heroes — 
and  all  of  them,  or  almost 
all,   reflect    fine  qualities 
rarely   found   in  contem- 
j)orary  art  of  this  sort. 
In  general  the  scenes  are 
well   composed,    and 
sometimes  the  figures  are 
placed  in   an    exquisite 
landscape,    in    which   a 
sense   of   largeness   is 
aptly  conveyed   on  quite 
a  tiny  sheet  of  paper; 
while  if  here  and  there 
the  flesh   is  a   tritle  cold 
and  chalky,  in  other  in- 
stances the  reverse  is 
eminently  true.     Occa- 
sionally, in  fact,  llic  col- 
o u r i  n g   of  the    w hole 
picture  has  a  warmth,  an 
opulence,  rivalled  by  few 
watcr-colourists.  and  sug- 
gestive of  autumn-tinted 
fruit,  or  of  a  rich  tapestry 
mellowed  by  the  sunlight 
of  many  centuries  :  and, 
when  the  painter  turns 
from  strong  to  subtle  and 
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gentle  tints,  lie  freciucmly  handles  these  with  no  less  signal 
trinmph.  Certain  liits  of  Greek  craftsmanship,  too,  figiir- 
ing  as  accessories  in  tlie  Kingslcy  drawings,  reveal  painting 
which  delights  liy  its  studious  care  ;  while  time  and  again 
one  pauses  to  acclaim  skill  in  the  treatment  of  draperies, 
cspeciallv  those  of  a  transparent  kind.  Much  good 
drawing  of  the  hum.ui  form  is  likewise  salient,  and  the 
artist  combines  with  his  technical  de\terit\-  a  real  imagina- 
tive faculty.  Not  only  lias  he  abundance  of  ideas.  Init, 
like  the  great  illustrators  of  the  sixties  of  last  century — 
Kosselti,  for  ex.ample,  Millais  and  ISoyd  Houghton — he 
manifests  imagination  in  a  higher  sense,  ottiii  charging 
his  \vcirk  with  a  persuasive  atmospliere  of  romance. 

.\  number  of  Mr.  Kussell  Flints  illustrations  were  done 
for  diflerent  Kiccanli  I'ress  editions,  and  tlie  col.iui- 
prints  in  the  latter  are  but  ghosts  of  the  originals;  yet 
these  volumes,  along  with  sundry  unillustrated  works 
emanating  from  this  press,  claim  the  attention  of  the 
bibliophile,  representing  as  they  do  a  serious  attemjit  at 
.arlistic  tvpograjihy.  In  .crt  everything  has  its  ancestry, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  1'.  Home,  in  designing  the  Riccardi 
tv|)e,  would  seem  to  have  derived  much  inspiration  from 
]ohn  Baskerville  ;  while  it  is  likely  that  he  is  indebted 
to  the  fount  used  al  the  no\es  Press  by  Mr.  Cobden 
Sanderson,  this  ui  turn  being  \irtuaJly  a  literal  re\i\.d 
of  that  cast  in  the  tiftecnth  century  Ijy  Nicolas  Janson,  a 
great  French  printer,  who,  according  to  his  biographer, 
took  "  pour  modele  Ics  be.iux  manuscrits  italiens.''  ( )lher 
good  exemplars  lia\e  doubtless  been  studied  by  Mr. 
Home,  and  the  rc^ult  is  a  style  of  [Minting  which — 
thcpugh  lacking  ISaskcrv  dies  noble  wealth  of  space 
around  each  sc|)arate  line  and  letter — competes  \ery 
fi\ourably  with  the  best  work  of  recent  times,  being 
without  that  omateness  \itiating  the  majority  nt  modern 
books  in  which  eflect  has  been  aimed  .it.  Moreo\er, 
the  lettering  on  the  co\er5  is  frecjuently  gnod,  recalling 
that  on  the  jirecious  bibelots  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ricketts,  while  pleas.ant  colour-harmonies  are  achieved  in 
some  of  the  bindings.  Look,  for  instance,  at  some  little 
\  olunics  with  b,ick->  of  light  grey  linen,  and  sides  of  grey 
michallet  ])aper:  or  again,  look  at  the  edition  of  Maiiiis 
tJtc  F.fiiiutcui,  which  li,is  a  \ellow  linen  liack  and  brown- 
ish siller.  It  is  gooil  to  see  Walter  I'ater's  masterpiece 
decked  thus  t.istefidU,  for  is  it  not  one  of  those  things 
which   1  r\'   .iloud,    vn/  (li\intt,    tor  a   be.iutiful   fiDiii  it .' 

.\  show  at  the  Scottish  ( lallery  consisting  wholK-  of 
dr.iwings  by  .Antnii  Mauve  is  the  more  worth  going  to 
see  because  this  artist,  as  draughtsman,  is  but  sparsely 
re])resented  in  our  pidilic  galleries  ;  and  cerlainh'  these 
drawings,  while  fir  inferior  to  those  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  ilraughtsrnanshi]),  reseal  the  Dutch  p.iinter  as  a  singu- 
larly tluent  manijiidator  of  the  crayon,  often  \  italising  his 
subject  with  only  a  few  hasty,  significant  strokes.  lint 
there  is  a  further  exhibition  in  Kdinlnirgli  just  now,  cme 
coni[)osed  of  porti.iits  and  landscapes  by  Mr.  W.  I). 
Hutchison,  whiih  is  I'ully  as  interestiuL;  .is  an\  nf  the 
foregoing,  and  deser\es  to  lie  cited  here,  albeit  held  in 
r.ilher  a  heterodox  fishion.  That  is  to  s.iy,  the  artist  has 
escdiewed  taking  a  gallery,  contenting  himsidf  instead 
with  clearing   his  s|),iciinis   studio,  hanging   his   paintings 


round  it,  and  sending  out  invitations  to  press  and  public. 
Of  course,  pictures  shown  thus  ai-e  liable,  like  a  book 
issued  privately,  to  make  peo))le  susjiect  amateurishness; 
but  certainly  that  charge  cannot  lie  lirought  against  the 
works  in  ([ucstion,  no  more  than  it  could  be  prefeiTed 
against  those  poems  by  the  laureate,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
which  were  sent  out  by  a  private  press.  However,  as 
Mr.  Hutchison  was  noticed  at  some  length  quite  lately 
in  these  cokmms,  it  belvnes  to  lie  reticent  now,  conten- 
ting oneself  with  ottering  ardent  homage  to  the  best  of 
the  things  on  view,  a  delightful  portrait  of  a  young  girl 
in   a   rilling   luibit. 

H.\s  the  qualitN'  of  teniiiiine   beauty  changed,  or  is  it 
that   present-day  jiainters  have  less  courtly  pencils  than 
their  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth 
The  National  century?      The    latter    is   probably 

Portrait  Society  the  true  reading  of  the  riddle,  for 
while  we  see  few  visions  of  loveliness 
on  the  walls  of  our  picture  galleries  to  rival  those  of 
Revnolds,  ( lainsborough,  or  Romney,  one  meets  them 
not  unfrequenth-  in  everyday  life.  This  paucity  of 
beautiful  portraits  was  exemplified  in  the  third  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Portrait  Society  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  \Vh;it  fascination  existed  in  the  pictures  was 
derived  more  from  the  deft  handling  of  pigment  and 
sureness  of  draughtsmanship  than  through  the  charms  of 
the  sitters  being  perpetuated  on  can\as.  Mr.  G.  Sauter's 
portrait  of  J//.f.f  Riilh  Hun/  w.is  a  successful  essay 
in  harmonious  tone,  but  one  thought  less  of  the  sitter 
tli.m  the  m.inner  in  which  she  w.is  painted.  Mr.  I'liili]) 
Connard  showed  trenchant  bruslimanship  and  firm 
draughtsmanship  in  his  P/ii/ip  ,ind  /.inc.  As  a  piece 
of  pictorial  decoration  it  was  fully  satisfying,  but  the 
crude  patches  of  colour  on  the  cheeks  of  the  two  children 
and  the  harsh  insistence  of  the  muscle  development  of 
their  legs  bespoke  little  feeling  for  the  tender  flesh-hues. 
More  fully  satisfying  ^^as  the  masterly  Iiravura  of  the 
artist's  M)S.  Williaiii  Mi/n;iy  in  f,iniy  ilrcss.  Mr.  W. 
(  )rpen's  Tlic  Cininlas  nf  Cra-n/i'i;/  ,uid  Halcaryes  was  a 
genre  subject  r:itlier  than  a  portr.iit,  superbly  painted  but 
with  the  figure  disproportionately  small  for  the  size  of 
the  c.inwis.  For  sheer  prettiness  the  head  of  the  girl  in 
.Mr.  Harold  Speed's  M,iy  w.is  .is  altr.ictive  as  anything 
in  the  exhiliilion.  .\niong  the  portraits  of  men,  Mr. 
Harrington  M. inn's  Sir  Hcrtvi/  Tiw  was  firmly  ;ind 
stroni;l\-  p.iinted  ;  Mr.  William  ("hpen's  Z(-(';;<;;v/  Slokcs, 
f"ull\'  satisfving  as  it  w.is  in  brushwork  and  colour,  sug- 
gested an  elabiuMte  joke  on  the  ])art  of  the  artist,  the 
])rimroses  and  dignity  of  the  suliject's  expression  being 
curiously  out  of  .iccord  with  the  //<;t,V/i,'(V  of  his  attire, 

Thk  thirty-second  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-FItcliers  >  v\,  P;ill  Mall  Eiist i  was  better  than  its 
immedi.ite  predecessor.  There  was 
The  Royal  Society  .^  ._,,.,.;„(,,-  tendency  to  rely  im  sinceie 
of  Painter-Etchers  .,,;^,  nnostent.itious  work  th.m  to 
bid  for  popiil.ii  il\-  by  exaggerated  contrasts  of  lii;ht  ,inil 
sh.idiiu.  The  piisidinl,  Sir  Frank  .Short,  was  seen  ;it 
his  best  in  the  single  example  he  i ontiibuted,  Oiioii  o',:cr 
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llie  Tlmiiies  al  Riuulugh,  a  supcib  realisation  of  lliu 
serene  trantiiiillity  of  night.  A  S/iufy  of  <i  Lioness,  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Dicksee,  sliowcd  a  freedom  which  is  often  absent 
from  this  artist's  work.  Little  dependent  upon  its  chiaros- 
curo was  the  delicate  but  fn-mly  handled  Saint  Aiitoiih\ 
Co»tpi}gm\  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson,  wliich  attained 
its  charm  by  the  arrangement  and  beauty  of  its  line. 
Economy  of  means  could  hardly  be  carried  further  than 
in  The  Four  Clihiineys  of  Mr.  I).  J.  Smart,  in  which,  by 
a  few  sentient  strokes,  he  had  realised  a  Thames-side 
scene  of  houses  and  factories,  expressed  on  a  small  scale, 
but  full  of  atmosphere  and  sunlight.  A  clever  dry-point 
oi An  Old  Frenili  Se>~cjnnt  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bentley,  the 
breezy  Castle  on  the  Moor  (mezzotint^:  by  Mr.  Oavid 
Waterson,  and  some  effectixe  plates  by  Miss  Amelia  M. 
Beverley,  were  all  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's 
A  Mountain  Fortress  attracted  attention  by  its  strength, 
though  wanting  in  simplicity  ;  Mr.  Luke  Taylor's  A/wve 
Chateau  Galliard  was  better  in  the  latter  respect,  but  in 
this,  while  the  distance  was  beautifully  expressed,  the 
foreground  was  lacking  in  meaning,  the  mound  on  which 
the  castle  stood  being  rendered  without  suggestion  ot 
the  substance  of  which  it  was  composed.  Other  good 
work  was  contributed  by  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Mr. 
Hermann  .A..  Webster,  and  Mr.  Freilerick  Carter. 

If  not  always  justified  by  artistic  canons,  the  e\er 
growing  public  taste  for  old  sporting  jjrints  is  based  upon 
substantial  grounds.  In  no  other 
phase  of  the  graphic  arts  does  one 
find  given  such  .i  li\cly  and  vi\id 
picture  of  the  lighter  phases  of 
English  life.  Thus  from  a  representative  collection  of 
examples  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies—  like  that  at  present  on  view  at  Mr.  15.  Dighton's 
galleries  (5,  Savile  Row) — there  may  be  gained  a  better 
inkling  into  the  characteristic  traits  as  well  as  the  sports 
of  our  forefathers  than  by  the  perusal  of  a  dozen  histories. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  little-known  print  in  colours 
of  Epsom  /Jo7i'ns  on  the  Derby  Day,  by  and  after  Pollard, 
is  a  document  of  unique  interest.  Frith  gave  the  same 
scene  fifty  years  later,  but  his  huge  canvas  fails  to  convey 
so  graphic  an  idea  of  the  scene  as  these  few  square  inches 
of  tinted  pajier.  .-\  race  is  being  run  and  horsemen  clear 
the  course — thrusting  the  crowd  back  by  riding  them 
down  and  lashing  at  them  with  carnage  whips  all  in  the 
same  instant.  The  sides  of  the  course  are  filled  with  a 
motley  throng  of  people,  horses  and  carriages,  each 
figure  separately  delineated  with  inimitable  gusto.  But 
one  lingers  too  long  over  this,  a  single  specimen  among 
three  hundred,  many  of  which  possess  a  greater  a])peal 
to  the  collector.  Among  them  is  a  complete  set  in 
colours  of  the  twenty-nine  St.  Leger  winners  from  181  5 
to  1843,  mostly  after  J.  F.  Herring,  but  including  the 
three  or  four  plates  after  Hancock  and  Hall.  Odd 
plates  of  this  series  are  not  uncommon,  but  a  complete 
set  is  an  especial  rarity.  .Another  famous  painter  of 
racehorses  was  H.  B.  Chalon,  the  brother-in-law,  rival, 
and  enemy  of  James  Ward,  though  the  hitter's  brother 
William  made  some  of  the  finest  plates  from  his  pictures. 
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M.my  of  these,  such  as  Orville,  Sir  David,  and  (J///~, 
are  represented  by  choice  proofs  in  colour,  as  well  as  the 
well-known  I<al>y  rael;;  and  by  the  .same  engraver  are 
the  Hunters  at  Cirass,  and  a  superb  imi)rcssio!i  of  Fitho 
da  I'tita  and  Sir  Joshua,  after  .Marshall,  ;is  well  as  the 
pair  after  .Morland  of  The  First  of  .Seplend'er.  Another 
great  mezzotinter  who  translated  sporting  themes  was 
Charles  Turner,  exemplified  by  the  lUbury  Club,  after 
C  halon,  and  Ralph  Lambton  and  Hounds,  after  James 
Ward,  both  plates  that  look  at  their  best  in  colours. 
'Die  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  that  quaint  and 
decoiati\e  pair,  A  Tandem  and  Genuine  Hang  I'p,  by 
John  Clarke,  after  Lieut.  Downman.  Other  fine  plates 
niclude  exam|)k-s  by  Woollett  and  S.  W.  Re>nolds. 
l'erha|)s  the  most  popular  and  prolific  of  all  English 
sporting  artists  was  Henry  .Aiken,  here  shown  in  most  of 
his  best  series,  whilst  other  works  of  a  similar  character 
inckulc  the  iwiKc  plates  of  the  entertaining  Trip  to 
Mellon  Moiobray,  after  J.  U.  Baul,  and  numerous  other 
subjects  after  Pollard,  Rcinagle,  and  Stubbs.  So  many 
ol  these  fine  old  sporting  prints  have  been  reproduced — 
or  rather  jjarodied — in  inferior  modern  issues,  in  which 
the  delicacy  and  artistry  of  the  originals  are  entirely  lost, 
that  the  technical  reputation  of  the  artists  who  produced 
them  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed.  .-\  glance  round 
.Mr,  Dighton's  exhibition  corrects  such  an  im|)ression. 
If  not  belonging  to  the  highest  type  of  art,  these  old 
sporting  prints  generalh-  show  great  dexterity  in  em- 
boilying  the  essentials  of  their  themes,  and  embodying 
them  in  a  picturesque  and  lively  manner,  whilst  their 
execution  is  often  marked  by  great  technical  ability. 

TllK  entire    range   of   British   water-colour   art    from 
j.    K.    Cozens  and    Paul    Sandby  until    the  end   of  the 
nineteenth  century  was   superbly 
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exemplified  in  the  forty-sixth  annual 
exhibition  of  selected  water-colour 
drawings  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  (43,  Old  Bond  Street  L  'l"he 
traditions  of  Reynolds,  translated  into  pastel,  inspired 
the  Miss  Adelaide  Penton  of  Daniel  C.ardner,  a  charm- 
ing work,  yet  somewhat  artificial  when  compare<l  to 
the  same  painter's  sterling  and  unassuming  Viscount 
Perry.  Two  or  three  characteristic  Downmans  and  a 
C.ainsborough  landscape  or  twoconqileted  the  representa- 
tion of  those  painters,  who,  though  practising  in  water- 
colour  and  gouache,  rruiy  be  said  to  have  antedated  the 
true  British  water-colour  school.  .A  fine  Ccorge  Barret, 
Tivoli,  if  formal  and  loo  obviously  inspired  by  Claude 
in  its  composition,  at  least  shows  a  greater  feeling  for 
sunlit  atmosphere  than  was  displayeil  by  any  English 
water-colour  artist  until  Turner  came  into  his  own.  The 
works  by  the  latter  artist  reveal  him  as  master  of  many 
styles,  but  space  will  only  permit  the  mention  of  his 
blue  and  golden  Heidelberg:  Sunset — not  the  engraved 
work,  though  closely  resembling  it  in  composition — which 
was  perhaps  the  crowning  attraction  of  the  exhibition. 
David  Cox,  too,  is  shown  in  all  his  phases  from  tlic  dainty 
insouciance  of  Haddon  Hall  in  the  Olden  Times  to  the 
solemn  and  dee])ly  felt  Coining  Storm.  V.  De  Wint,  fresh, 
breezy,  and  strenuous  in  his  smaller  works,  but  seen  to 
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less  a;l\  .iiu;ii;e  in  his  l,UL;er  ,uul  iudil-  lornKil  cimiijosilinii^i. 
anil  C'oplev  KicMini;,  somewhat  prctt\-  anil  ati'ected,  but 
sweet  anil  luminous — more  especially  in  his  RitvaulxAhth'y 
were  each  freely  exemplified, as  were  most  of  their  better 
known  contemporaries  ;  while  numerous  examples  of 
Hirket  Foster,  H.  ("..  lline.  E.  M.  \\'im|)eris,  Tom  Collier, 
and  one  or  two  livint;-  artists,  carried  foiward  the  rejirc- 
sentation  of  water-colour  art  riLjht  on  to  the  |)resent  time. 

Tilt  pk'.is.mt  .mil  ->unn\  .irt  of  Mr.  Ceor^eF".  Nicholls 
was   seen    to    adv.mtaye    in   his  drawings   of  Wiltshire, 
Worcestershire,   and    <  .loucestershire, 
Water-Colours         .|^,^^^,,^   .^^  „^^.   ^Valker  (ialleries  i  New 
by  George  F.  ,,,,_^^,    Street  ■.      The   title  of  the   ex- 

'^"^^""^  hibition-"The  Charm  of  Country 

To.vn.ind  \'illa-e'' — happily  sug^esteil  its  scope.  Few 
aitist-.  li.i\e  a  keener  eye  for  the  picturesque  or  are 
more  felicitous  in  presenting  the  tranquil  charm  of  the 
English  countryside  than  Mr.  Nicholls.  His  colour  is 
alwajs  harmonious,  and  if  his  work  attains  no  great  depth 
of  feeling,  it  represents  the  surf.ice  aspects  of  nature  in 
a  facile  and  attractive  manner. 

Thk    meniiiri.d    exhibition    to   Sir   Alfred   East   at   the 
Lriccstci-  (;.dlerics,  Leicester  Square,  w.is  worthy  of  the 

great  artist  whose  work  it  illustr.itcd. 
Thj   Memorial  ■,    ,  ,  ,  ■  ■    .  i         i 

It  showed  hnn  as  a  pamter  m  oil  and 
Exhibition  to  ^^..^jp,.  ^,,|^_^^,_.^  .^j^_|  ^^  ^_^  ^j^,j^._.       1^^ 

Sir  Alfred  East  ,  r         i  ■  i 

e.ii  li  medium  his  work  was  accom- 
plished and  schol.irh'.  Though  liisi  known  to  fame  as 
an  oil-painter,  u  was  r.ither  m  w.iter-colours  th.it  he 
attained  the  most  perfect  mastery  of  liis  medium,  and  the 
impression  left  b\  the  exhibition  was  tliat  his  drawings  will 
probabh'  form  the  mo^t  enduring   monument  of  his  art. 


THK  exhibition  of  modern  etchings  at  .Messrs.  Connell's 

galleries  147,    1  )ld    Bond   Street!   was   in   some   respects 

more  representative   than   that  of 

Modern   Etchings      j,^^,   j^^^^j    s„^,j,,ty   of  Painter- 

Etchers,  works  by  such  masters  as  Anders  Zorn,  1).  V. 
Cameron,  and  William  Strang  being  included.  The  last- 
named  in  some  of  his  work  appeared  to  be  sacrificing 
refinement  to  strength,  one  or  two  examples  being 
characterised  by  the  coarse  technique  of  an  early  wood 
block.  Mr.  ;\ndrew  Affleck's  plates  showed  wider 
\  ariety  of  outlook  and  greater  sinqjiicity  of  method  ; 
whilst  Messrs.  Martin  Hardie,  Tom  Maxwell,  John- 
stone Baird,  V.  .A.  Farrell,  and  other  of  the  more 
accomplished  painter  -  etchers,  were  all  strongl)'  repie- 
sented. 


Old  Oak 

Panelling 


.AmCiNCst  the  numerous  artistic  tre.Lsures  gathered  to- 
ether  by  that  uell-kno«n  collector,  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Behrens,  of  "The  .Xcorns,''  Fallow- 
lield,  Manchester,  few  exceed  in  interest 
the  old  seventeenth  -  century  carved 
panelled  room  and  mantelpiece  which  came  from  an  old 
Irish  mansion  at  one  time  a  monastery.  Both  the  panel- 
ling and  the  mantelpiece  could  be  admirably  adapted 
for  any  large  room,  such  as  a  ball-room  or  private 
museum,  the  room  measuring  aljoul  44  It.  by  19  it.,  and 
the  height  of  the  carved  portion  of  the  panelling  being 
slightly  over  6  feet.  The  house  also  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  abo\e,  a  magnificent  olil  stone  mantelpiece  and 
three  others  of  marble  very  richly  carved.  Both  the 
panelling  and  mantelpieces  can  be  seen  in  Manchester  by 
appointment,  or  photographs  and  details  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  F'rederick  Core  &  Son.  M.  I'.ioughton 
Lane,   Lower   Broughton.    M.inchester. 


SAXC  j  r.\i;V 


CORRES  PONDENCL 


Special     Notice 


Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  wliirh  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  thai  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  suppHed  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  ofifices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  comnmnications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


"Books. 


The  Turner  Gallery.  —  AS. 135  (Church  Strelton). — Voui 
si.\-\oIunie  ediliun  of  the  Turner  (i.Tliery  is  only  worth  from  15s. 
to  ;^I.  The  old  steel  engr.ivings  seem  to  h.ive  lost  favour  with 
collectors. 

Bible. — A8,22I  (Balham).  —  Vour  sclf-interpretint;  Kihle,  by 
the  late  Rev.  John  Brown,  1733,  two  volumirs,  is  of  no  special 
interest  to  collectors,  and  therefore  is  practically  valueless. 

History. — .4S.244  ((Gloucester). — Your  hook,  .-/«  Epiloine, 
Historical  and  Statisti('at  Dest'ripiioii  of  the  Royal  Naval  Ser- 
vice oj  England,  Iiy  E.  Miles,  etc.,  London,  184I,  is  of  some 
value,  owing  to  the  coloured  plates  contained  in  it,  and  might 
realise  from  15s.  to  £\.  The  other  books  mentioned  are  of  no 
especial  note. 

Pictures  of  Englisli  History  in  Miniature,  181 1.— 

.•\8.247  ((.".iiiterbury). — This  work,  designed  by  .■\lbed  Mills, 
and  printed  by  Darton  Harve)',  Gracechurch  Sticet,  is  of  small 
value,  and  would  probably  only  fetch  a  few  shillings. 

Old  Magazines  for  Ladies,   1798  to  1820.— AS, 251 

(Llangollen). — These  arc  of  small  value,  unless  you  could  find 
a  purchaser  willing  to  give  a  fancy  j»rice  for  some  number  in 
which  he  was  interesie<l.  When  in  sets  there  is  a  certain 
demand. 

Books. — AS,274  (York).— 7//1;  Comic  History  of  England 
and  The  Comic  History  of  Rome,  by  A.  Beckett,  illustrated  by 
Leech,  are  worth  from  £,z  to  £2  los.  each,  if  original  editions 
in  good  condition.  Kisher's  Draioing  Room  Scraplwok,  1833- 
1834,  is  only  worth  a  few  shillings.  -Xs  to  the  other  books 
mentioned,  we  should  require  to  see  these,  as  the  values  much 
depend  upon   their  condition. 

Coins  and  Medals. 

War  Medal.-  .^7,871  (Luton).— This  is  not  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Mutiny,"  but  the  Punjaub  medal,  and  those  with  the 
bar  "  Chilianwala  "  to  the  24th  Koot  are  rare,  as  that  regiment 
lost  heavily  in  the  battle.  These  medals  arc  worth  from  £1  to 
£1  los.  each,  according  to  their  condition. 

Coins.— A8, 161  (Ripon).— (l)  From  your  description,  the 
first  coin  mentioned  is  a  Maundy  penny  of  Queen  Victoria,  1S44, 
of  small  value.     Maundy  is  given  in  connection  with  various  old 


ceremonies,  and  nnjre  particularly  as  a  descri))tion  of  diploma 
for  gootl  work  at  Westminster  School.  The  well-known  charity 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  (Jreat,  where  these  coins  are  picked  up 
fiom  a  gravestone,  may  also  be  cited.  (2)  Napoleon  IIL  20-ceirt 
]>iece,  sMver,  1S60  :  this  is  only  worth  the  face  value,  and  is  too 
modern  to  be  of  any  especial  interest. 

Engravings   and   Etchings. 

French   Engravings  of  Animals.  —  AS, 111   (Ashley 

(lardens).  —  As  far  as  can  lie  judged  Uon)  yc)ur  description, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  your  engravings  being  of  any  special 
value. 

Engravings  by  R.  Strange. — AS,  125  (Maidenhead). — 
Neither  of  your  two  prints,  Ciifids,  by  R.  .Strange,  after  Schidoni, 
and  Child  Asleep,  by  R.  .Strange,  after  Vandyck,  are  worth  more 
than  a  few  shillings  each. 

Coloured  Engravings. —.AS,  136  (Match).— //re  Tytlu 
Pig,  printed  iiy  Howies  and  Carver,  69,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
This  print  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  it  would  be  unlikely  to 
realise  more  than  tos.  to  15s.  The  other  two  prints,  A  Glorious 
Day,  engraved  by  C.  Hunt,  and  Comforts  for  an  Old  Maid, 
by  Rol)erts,  after  \Voodward,  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
former,  if  a  nice  impression,  might  realise  £\  to  £\  5?.,  but  the 
latter  would  not  fetch  more  th.an  7s.  6d.  to  los. 

"  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  B.-irt.," 
by  W.  Ward,  after  Hoppner.— AS,i62  (Newquay).  — It  is 
difficult  to  gi\e  an  opinion  without  seeing  the  print,  as  there 
are  a  great  number  of  reproductions  on  the  market.  If  an 
impression  from  the  original  plate,  its  value  might  Ix;  .^50,  or 
even  more. 

Prints  on  Linen.  — AS.  174  (I'almouthl— These  aie  Frcnrli 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Originally  the  four  prints, 
I.a  Deman.ie  en  Mariage,  Celehration  du  Atariage,  Relour  ./<• 
I'Eglise,  and  Kefas  de  Note,  all  formed  part  of  one  design,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  reduplication  of  titles  and  other  details  on 
the  various  prints.  The  sky  in  all  cases  has  l>een  treated  in  a 
purely  decor.itive  fashion  —  a  surviv.al  of  a  custom  prevalent 
amongst  the  old  missal  painters.  The  prints  are  quaint,  and,  to 
a  degree,  interesting,  on  account  of  the  costumes  |v)rtraycd,  but 
we  estimate  them  as  being  of  trifling  value. 
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Coloured  KnsravingS.— AS,I76  (Wickljam  Bishops). — 
A>  >our  print,  .Siii,\ui_)'  Evening— the  Happy  Religions  Family, 
by  S.  W.  Rcynulcis,  after  Singleton,  1802,  appear^  to  be  im]iei- 
fect,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  realise  more  than  £\  :  while  yonr 
Hartolozzi,  The  il'iiic  IJarvesl,  1766,  is  worth  rather  les-i.  As 
rei;ards  yoiii  glass  pictures,  aj;  they  aie  script  viral  subjects,  ami 
only  part  of  a  set,  tliey  would  not  be  likely  to  realise  more  than 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Signatures  to  Etchings.  —  AS, 1S7  (Clapham).  —  We 
have  certainly  never  met  with  a  case  of  pencil  signatures  being 
forged  on  to'  modern  etchings,  although  this  has  been  done 
in  the  cases  of  deceased  engravers,  such  as  Cousins.  Your 
etchings  seem  to  be  perfectly  genuine.  The  subject  of  the 
large.'.l,  by  Haig,  is,  J'/ie  Eitlrame  to  Heiuy  i'J/.'i  Cliapel, 
Il'estminster  Ahhey. 

"Jonah,"  published  1774  by  Boydell.  —  AS,2o6 
(Wellingborough).  —  This  print,  together  with  Jiie  Sfiiitui 
J^ehazioK!  of  Margaret  of  Aragou,  etc..  The  Evibani-mtiit,  'J  he 
.Storm,  all  engraved  by  Picot,  and  The  Three  A/arys,  by  K. 
Cooper,  belong  to  a  class  of  engraving  which  is  held  in  ver\ 
little  esteem  by  collectors,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  regain 
thcit  former  popularity  ;  the  values  are  consequently  small. 

Engraving.  — AS, 242  (Irthlingborough).  — Your  A'mg  Cob, 
engiaved  by  W.  T.  Davey,  after  Win.  Barraud,  is  not  of  a 
^uflicient  age  to  have  any  great  interest,  also  the  damp  stain-. 
ate  against  it.  Davey's  works  are  not  of  any  great  value,  and 
we  should  imagine  that  the  present  specimen  is  not  worth  more 
than  about  5s.  or  6s.  Lir|uor  sod.^e  chlorat.i;  is  the  best  cleaning 
agent,  and  for  instructions  how  to  use  it  we  should  recommend 
you  to  refer  to  some  work  such  as  Maurice  James  C.unn's  Viinl 
Restoration  and  Titnre  Cleaning,  published  Ijy  L.  Upcott  Gill. 

"  Lady  H.  Herbert,"  by  V.Green,  after  Reynolds. 

— AS,25I  (Aberdeen).  —  From  the  ]ihoto  sent  us  it  is  impossilile 
to  tell  whether  your  ]irint  is  jierfect  or  lacks  the  margin.  If  the 
former  the  print  may  be  worth  £j,  to  /S,  bui  if  the  latter  tin- 
value  will  Ije  less  than  half  that  amount. 

Books  on  Mezzotints.  —  .\S,2,Si  (Manchester). —  The 
following  sh.iuld  be  of  u-e  to  you  ;  Whitman  &  .Salaman's  Pri}!t 
Colleilor's  Handbook,  published  I7  Bell,  and  Slater's  Engra:'- 
ings  and llieir  Value,  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill. 

Furniture. 

Lacquer. — i^^,^(>^  (Ascot). — Lacquering  is  the  application 
of  Mu.-cessive  coats  of  varnish.  These  are  more  or  less  manii>u- 
lated,  and  some  portions  may  l>e  cut  to  impart  more  sharpness 
to  the  details.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seveiileenlh  and  during 
a  large  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  imported  a  large 
amount  of  lacquer  from  Japan.  There  is  little  to  distinguish 
lajianese  from  Chinese,  save  some  differences  in  the  costumes  of 
the  figures,  and,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the  inclusion  of  P'ujiyama, 
the  famous  sacred  mountain.  Lacquer  is  being  faked,  and  there 
are  many  modern  pieces  of  both  Japanese  and  Euio)iean  make 
on  the  market. 

Oak  Arm-chair. — A7,954  (Elmore). — Your  chair  is  jnob- 
alily  one  of  the  oidinary  ty]ie  of  chairs,  bearing  a  crown,  which 
were  made  after  the  Restoration.  The  value  may  be  about  £$ 
if  genuine,  but  we  can  give  no  further  opinion  without  seeing 
the  chair. 

Fifteenth. century  Chest. —  AS.ooa  (llampstead). — 
judging  from  the  plioio,  j.iur  chest  behiiigs  to  the  laie  lifteenlh 
century,  and,  if  genuine,  is  a  veiy  fine  specimen.  Genuine 
furniture  of  this  description  is  exceedingly  tare  and  valuable. 
We  should  recommeml  you  to  comiiaie  your  che^I  with  tlie 
s|ilendid  example  which   was  reproduced   in  our   March  issue. 

(irandfather  Clock,    by   Thomas    Bolton.— AS, 203 

(Bromsgrove).-  The  identity  of  this  maker  is  not  very  certain. 
There  was  a  -  Bolion,  »{  Wigan,  who  tlourishe<l  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenlh  centtiiy.  We  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  your  clock,  as  we  have  nothing  but  a  description  to 
go  \ipon. 

Chair.  —  .^8,205  (Bournemouth).-  Judging  fioni  the  sketch 
sent  us,  the  chair  dates  from  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and 
is  of  the  type  known  as  Av/.ww  chair.  These  are  often  inlaid 
witli  brass  and  jiainted,  such  as  the  one  you  describe.  Assuming 
yotu  chairs  to  be  genuine,  we  should  imagine  that  the  set  ol  five 
would  be  worth  from   /  15  u,  /'20,  roughly  speaking. 


Book  on  Furniture.— .-XS, 237  (Barcelona).  — For  a  good 
illustrated  hamlbook  on  this  subject,  we  should  lecommend  you 
to  refer  to  Old  Oat  Eiiruitiiie,  by  ?'red  Roe,  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  iV  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Glass. 

Wine  Glass. —  .\S, 001  (Cambridge). — This  glass  is  probably 
Jacobite  of  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Jacobites  of  that  period  were  in  the  habit  of  using  ainbiguous 
inscriptions  ami  toasts  so  as  to  avoid  jx;rsecution.  The  Young 
Pretender  would  be  considered  Prince  of  Wales  till  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1765.  Of  course  we  cannot  judge  from  photo  if 
glass  is  genuine,  as  many  "  fakes"  of  this  class  have  lieen  put 
on  the  market  lately. 

"Yard  of  Ale."— AS, 099  (Newport).— The  "Yard  of  .\le" 
glass,  if  genuine,  is  rare  and  valuable,  and  we  may  estimate  the 
value  of  this  specimen  at  about  £\0. 

Wine  Glass.  —  .^8,105  (Maidenhead). — This  is  a  rare  and 
interesting  specimen  of  a  Jacobite  glass.  The  bowl  bears  the 
rose  and  two  buds,  supposed  to  symbolise  James  IL  and  the  two 
I'retenders.  The  foot  also  is  engraved  with  the  English  Jacobite 
emblem,  oak  leaves,  and  the  word  Rlilil,  which  is  an  unusual 
variant  of  the  more  customary  inscription,  i;r.DEAT.  The  glass 
is  undoubtedly  old  and  the  engraving  has  everything  in  its  favour, 
and  we  should  estimate  its  value  at  about  /,S  to  a  collector. 

Wine  Glasses.  —  AS, 193  (Bourne).  —  It  is  unsatisfactory  to 
give  an  opinion  from  a  photo  only,  but  we  should  not  be  inclined 
to  appraise  the  value  of  your  four  wine  glasses  as  being  more 
than  about  5s.  or  7s.  61I.  each. 

Meta\=\siork. 

Ashanti  Bronzes.  — -\ 7. 95 2  (N^uingham).  —  Bronze  circu- 
lar casket,  bowls  and  cover,  from  Ashanti.  These  are  old  and 
interesting  specimens,  anil  are  probably  native  imitations  of 
medkeval  European  vessels.  The  handles  and  other  details 
suggest  circa  1400.  We  know  that  F.nglish  lironzes  of  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  leached  Ashanti.  These  African  bronzes  are  noi 
selling  as  well  now  as  they  were  a  few-  years  ago,  but  we  should 
estimate  the  three  ]iieces  as  being  worth  £\^  los. 

Pewter  Candlesticks.— .\7,9SS  (New  York).  — It  is  very 
difficult  to  give  any  oijinion  un  the  pair  ol  camllesticks  fiom  the 
diagrams  sent  us.  We  shr^uld  not  think,  however,  that  they 
date  from  an  earlier  pel  iod  than  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
value  is  quite  i>roblematical. 

Brass  Dishes. — AS, 177  (Pnleimo). — These  brass  dishes 
are  not  Anglo-Nnrman  work  of  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
but  Venetian  and  .South  German  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. They  are  fairly  common,  and  have  been  acquired  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  Some  were  used  at  feasts  to  hold  water  in 
which  the  guests  dipped  their  fingers,  whilst  others  may  have 
been  used  as  alms-dishes.  The  value  in  England  is  about  £1. 
each. 

Brass  Skeleton  Clock,  by  Edwin  Upton,  of  Newark. 

.-\S,I93  (Boiiinel. — There  have  been  v.uious  clockmakers  ol 
this  name,  but  we  can  find  nothing  certain  alxiut  the  one  men- 
tiimed.  Judging  from  the  ]jhoto,  however,  your  skeleton  clock 
only  dates  from' the  first  half  ol  last  century,  as  the  general 
design  is  very  poor,  the  "architecture''  displayed  being  an 
.iftslioot  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  Gmliic  revival.  The  value  is 
pKibal'ly  not  over  ;^5. 

Mortar. — AS, 217  (Ealing).  — It  is  dilticull  to  Judge  from  a 
diagram  only,  but  we  should  consider  your  mortar  to  be  of  late 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century  work.  The  letters  ,^  j^ 
im  side  are  most  juobablv  the  initials  of  the  original  owner. 
The  \'alue  of  a  p'iece  like  this  is  inconsitler.ible,  say  30s. 

Chinese  Bronze  Drum.— .^S,J(^I|  (Tunbridge  Wells). — 
It  is  impossible  to  verily  the  stalemeni  that  the  brass  drum  was 
made  by  Chii-Koh- 1  dang  two  thousand  years  ago.  Juilging  by 
ilu-  sketch  alone,  the  dniiii  ap|iears  to  be  ancient,  but  how  old 
the  best  authorities  woul.l  find  it  diliicult  to  say  in  the  absence 
of  any  inscripiinii.  The  valuation  of  such  a  jiiece  is,  ol  course, 
simiily  whal  ii  would  letch  in  the  open  market.  At  present, 
although  there  air  many  colK-clois  of  ancient  Chinese  bronzes, 
we  doubt  if  V"U  could  gel  more  ihan  abmil  £.\o. 


nS4 


I4iiswci's   to   Correspondents 


Objets  d'Art. 

Egyptian  Statuette.— .^7,798  (Iiclai,d).-Thc  wood  of 
this  liavins;  bct-n  ariiially  scurclied,  wc  know  of  no  remedy.  If 
these  scorch-m.aiks  arc  taken  out,  it  can  only  be  liy  the  removal 
of  the  ancient  surface.  What  remains  is  practically  new  wood, 
and  the  anti(|uily  and  interest  of  the  i)iece  have  been  ruined.  It 
is  quite  different,  as  you  will  see,  from  taking  out  a  slain  pro- 
duced by  some  other  cause,  such  as  snroke  or  ink  marks,  but  the 
scorching  has  altered  the  sulistance,  and  therefore  you  had  far 
Iwtter  leave  it  alone. 

Needlework  Picture.— A8, 146  (Kent).— It  is  imiiossible 
■for  us  10  value  your  sevenleenlh-century  needlework  picture  of 
David  and  Bathsluha  from  a  description  only.  When  "enuine 
and  in  fine  condition  these  pieces  are  much  sought  after,  and 
frequently  command  high  prices. 

Fan.— AS,I5I  (Kensington). — Tile  ivory  slick  of  this  fan  is 
painted  with  allegorical  designs,  recalling  the  canvases  executed 
by  Rubens  in  honour  of  Marie  di  Medici.  In  the  upper  ]iart  is 
a  portrait  of  that  queen,  whilst  below  are  figures  symbolising 
Justice,  .-\bundance,  War,  etc.  French,  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  very  interesting  fan,  but  not  in  tirsl-raie  condition,  the 
v.alue  being  probably  from  £\^  lo  £zo. 


"Pictures   and   Miniatures. 

Portrait  on  Copper,  dated  1593.— -^7,964  (Norbury). 
— This  is  genuine,  and  /'las  Ihcu  a  good  portrait  before  it  was 
spoilt  by  injudicious  restoration.  The  hair  has  been  painted 
on,  and  the  unmeaning  and  inaccurate  wisps  of  hair  at  side  of 
face  are  recent  additions.  The  features  have  also  been  accen- 
tuated, to  their  detriment.  It  is  obviously  a  good  likeness  of  the 
sitter,  but  the  value  in  its  present  over-restored  condition  is 
inconsiderable,  perhaps  £&  to  ;^io. 

Landscape,  attributed  to  David  Cox.— AS, 023  (Park- 
stone). — This  ajipears  to  be  an  EnL;ii>h  production  of  the  middle 
of  last  century,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  not  the  work 
either  of  David  Cox  (17S3-1S59)  or  of  his  son,  whose  name  was 
also  Uavid  (1S08-1SS5).  The  signalure  appears  to  have  been 
added  at  a  comjtaratively  recent  jieriod.  The  picture  has  but 
little  interest  or  artistic  quality,  and  we  should  estimate  its 
value  at  certainly  no  more  than  £\. 

Paintings  by  Smith  and  Gaume.— AS, 024 (Harwich). 
—  W^e  can  give  no  defuiite  opinion  on  these  from  the  photos  senl 
us.  Beyond  the  fact  that  both  of  the  paintings  seem  to  be  of 
e.arly  nineteenth-century  work,  there  is  little  to  be  learned,  and 
we  should  appraise  their  value  at  certainly  not  more  than  ^5 
the  pair. 

Miniature.— AS, 025  (Derry).— This  is  a  modern  copy  of 
the  famous  miniature  of  Miss  Farten,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Derby,  mounted  in  an  old  frame,  with  old  paper  pasted  at  back 
to  give  the  piece  an  appearance  of  antiquity.  These  copies  are 
extremely  common  and  of  very  small  value.  They  are  sold  at 
auctions,  but  seldom  fetch  more  than  a  few  shillings. 

Pencil   Miniatures  by  C.   Haytor,   dated    1816.— 

A8,079  (Kugby). —  Charles  H.aylt-r  was  a  portrait  painter  in 
crayons  and  miniature,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  .Academy 
exhibitions  from  17S6  to  1S32.  We  can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  artistic  or  commercial  values  of  the  miniatures  in  your 
possession  from  a  written  descri])iirin,  but  must  see  the  actual 
specimens. 

Portraits  of  Jane  Duchess  of  Gordon,  by  Sir  J. 

Reynolds.  — .'\8, 233  (.Aberdeen).  —  There  is  one  portrait  of 
this  laiiy  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  two  more 
belong  lo  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon.  Some  others, 
attritnited  to  Reynolds,  were  sold  al  Christie's  some  time  back. 

Painting  on  Copper,   attributed  to  C.  Baxter.- 

.AS, 250  (lligham  Park). — Charles  Haxter,  Kiiglish  |iorlrail  and 
subject  jiainter,  was  born  in  1S09  in  London,  and  died  in  1879 
at  Lewisham.  1  le  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  chielly  given  to  jiainting  fancy  portraits,  somewhat  of  ihe 
type  shown  in  your  photo,  but  we  can  give  no  opinion  either  as 
to  its  .artistic  or  intrinsic  value  without  seeing  the  ])icture  itself. 


"Pottery   and   Porcelain. 

Chelsea  Group.— A7,95i  (Prenion).- This  group,  which 
represenls  rums  iiha>miii»  Cupid,  is  one  of  a  pair,  in  genuine 
Chelsea  ware.  The  right  arm  of  ihe  principal  figure  is  a 
restoration.  The  model  is  a  common  one,  and  the  pair  would 
be  w.irth  about  ^15  15s.  lo  a  private  jnirchaser. 

Wine  Jug.  —  . \7, 999  (Twickenham). —  This  is  a  small 
(Knochoc,  or  wine  jug,  ancient  Greek,  perhaps  200  or  300  B.C., 
but  there  is  no  decoration  or  special  ornament  to  fix  date.  Value 
alxiul  15s. 

Sevres  Bowl.  —  AS,oo5  (Cambridge).  —  This  is  Sivrcs 
porcelain,  and,  as  is  cle.uly  shown  by  ihe  mark,  was  issued  from 
the  factory  in  1S46.  It  is'in  hard  paste,  and  of  a  period  thai  is 
not  esteemed  by  collectors,  who  want  ihe  soft  paste  porcelain  of 
the  early  period.  The  mark,  Chateau  dcs  Tmleries,  would  seem 
to  indicate  lliat  it  belonged  lo  a  service  made  for  that  palace,  but 
judging  by  the  many  specimens  with  similar  marks  which  have 
come  on  the  market,  the  service  must  have  been  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  possible  thai  some  pieces  were  issued  lo  jirivale  per.sons. 
The  value  of  this  bowl  might  possibly  be  £(>  or  £&. 

Staffordshire  Plate.-A8,o86(Kxeter).— Ii  is  impfissible 

to  make  a  definite  sialeuunl  from  seeing  your  diagr.a-m  only, 
Init  we  should  by  no  means  be  disposed  lo  consider  that  the 
plate  is  unique  or  nearly  so,  as  you  indicate.  The  value  would 
])robably  not  exceed  a  few  shillings,  but  we  should  re<|uire  lo 
see  the  plale  before  giving  any  further  opinion. 

Chinese  Porcelain  Figure.- AS,i63(Cork).— This  type 
of  figure,  which  represents  (Juan-Lyn,  the  goddess  of  Mercy, 
is  very  well  known,  and  examples  of  it  are  numerous.  This 
specimen  was  m.ade  in  the  province  of  Fu-kien,  China,  and  is 
probably  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The  figure  is  not  worlh 
more  ihan  about  £(>  or  £%,  and  examples  ni.ay  often  be  picked 
up  for  less. 

AS,i6S  (Forest  (iaie).— (i)  China  Marks.  — N  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  Ttiis  mark  is  found  on  Cajio  di  Monte  ware  of 
the  second  period,  issued  in  1759  under  ihe  patronage  of 
h'erdinaiHl  I\'.,  the  initial  standing  Nir  Naples.  (2)  Crossed 
Sword  Marks  on  Dresden  Porcelain. -This  mark  is 
common  to  most  pieces  from  this  factory.  Sometimes  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  date  or  other  distinctive  features.  There 
were  several  varieties  of  the  crossed  sword  mark.  (3)  Tripod 
Mark. — There  was  a  Iripod  mark  used  al  Derby  al  ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  las!  century.     It  was  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  tripod. 

Dessert  Service. —.'VS,  169  (Llangollen).— Your  dessert 
service  bears  a  late  mark  of  the  Derby  factory,  and  assuming  il 
to  be  perfect,  the  value  would  lie  about  £()  or  ;^8. 

Oriental  Vases.— AS,  199  (Birmingham).  — If  comparatively 
mnilern,  the  va>es  would  be  unlikely  lo  realise  more  lhan  was 
paiti  for  ihem. 

Mark  on  China. -.^8,250  (Hu.ldersfieUl).— This  mark, 
which  is  known  as  the  Registered  Mark,  only  appears  on  modern 
china,  as  it  was  not  introduced  until  about  1851.  We  should 
imagine  that  your  dinner  service,  which  bears  il,  is  of  small 
value. 

Relics. 

Snuff-box.  —  .^8,147  (Ireltniii.  —  This  snuff-box  is  made 
from  the  wf)od  of  ihe  Royal  Geori;<\  Many  similar  relics  arc 
on  the  market,  liul  there  is  little  demand  for  ihem.  It  has  lieen 
said  that  there  are  enough  relics  of  this  ship  in  existence  to  build 
an  entire  fleet.  The  value  of  the  present  piece  may  be  from 
las.  lo  12s. 

Napoleonic  Relics.  — .\S,149  (.Meran).  —  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  authentic  proofs  of  the  relics.  If  the  evidence  is 
strong,  they  would  be  of  considerable  value.  Vou  have  to  make 
|)eople  satisfied  that  ihese  are  ihe  aclual  decor.alions  worn  by 
Najjoleon,  and  perhaps  ytni  could  do  ihis  l>eller  in  the  country 
where  the  wriur  of  tlie  letter  is  known  lhan  in  Kngland. 

Mafeking  Siege  Notes.— AS.iso  (Leek). — These  are 
now  of  very  little  value.  The  interest  in  ihese  relics  seems  lo 
have  died  out,  and  the  notes  are  almost  unsaleable.  Wc  have 
heard  of  them  being  sold  for  a  few  pence  each. 
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HE  CONNOISSEVP^ 

GENEALOGICAL  AND 
LDIC  DEPARJMENT 


Special    Notice 

Re^aders  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover  Buildings,  35-39, 
Maddox  Street,   W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the  accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged  fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or  heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,   should  be  set  forth. 


TkiI'I  K  OF  LoNiiON. — The  liisl  reference  we  have  to  this 
family  is  the  will  of  John  de  Triple,  daleil  26  December,  1324. 
He  yive^i  ini-tructions  for  his  burial  in  lire  lomh  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  purpo^e  in  the  church  of  .St.  .Stephen  de  Walbrok. 
Alemaniia,  his  wife,  is  mentioned. 

Another  John  de  Triple,  fishmonger,  and  his  wife  Katherine, 
arc  menlioned  in  the  will  of  William  Prodhoine,  dated  14  Sep- 
tember, 1330,  from  which  we  gather  that  Katherine  was 
probably  dnu;.^]iler  of  the  testator.  .She  is  also  mentionetl  in 
the  will  of  liei  kinsman,  John  de  Bixle,  fishmonger,  dated 
23  March,  1344.  This  John  de  Trii>le's  will  is  dated  23 
I-"ebruary,  1375.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife  Alice:  refers  to 
the  abo\'e-meniiuned  will  ni  William  Prodhome  ;  also  his  sons 
William  and  Nicholas  'jriple,  and  his  daughter  .-Mice.  .Accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  William  de  KelleshuU,  fishmonger,  dated 
21  September,  13S3,  John  de  Tri])le  married  three  limes,  viz., 
Katherine,  Katherine,  and  Alice. 

Ilrr.HMOKK.  -  A  coiifirmaliiin  of  the  armsof  this  family — /.c, 
arg.  a  crossbow  drawn  belw.  four  moor-cocks  sa.  Ctrsi — A 
dexter  arm  in  armour  emb.,  the  gauntlet  grasping  a  falchion, 
all  ppr. ,  gam.  (tr,  b'-tw.  Iwn  pikes  gu.,  heaiied  or — was  granted 
by  Sir  William  Dugd.de,  Kl.,  and  Sir  II.  St.  (George,  Kt., 
28  July,  1683,  to  .Abr.diam  Ilighmore  and  the  descendants  of 
his  gr.indfalher.  This  Abiaham  was  a  Major  and  I, t. -Colonel 
in  the  service  ol  Charles  I.  i>f  Spain.  lie  was  son  anil  heir  of 
the  Kev.  I'Mward  Ilighmore,  Rectni'  of  Strickland,  co.  Oorsel, 
s(.>n  and  heir  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Ilighmore,  Rector  of  Kintun 


Martell,  cc).  iJorset,   and  descended  from  tire  family  of  High- 
more  of  Kirkbybrowe,  CO.  Cumberland. 

l''KNni_'ii,i.i.:T  OF  London.  —  The  arms  of  this  family  were 
granted  23  April,  1761,  and  are  as  follows:  —  Vert,  on  a  pile 
cotised  or,  betw.  two  beehives  of  the  last,  an  anchor  in  pale, 
az.  cabled  gu.  Cns/ — A  denii  jiegasus  reguard.  or,  w'inged  gu., 
holding  a  banner  \ert,  charged  with  a  beehive  of  the  first, 
staff  of  the  second.      Molto  —  Industria  et  spe. 

I'KKNTALI,.  —  There  w.as  a  Chancery  suit,  dated  30  January, 
1632,  between  Richard  Awstyn,  of  Cookham,  co.  Berks.,  yeo., 
]ilainliff,  and  Rowdand  Hynde,  Esq.,  John  Austen  and  Rowdand 
[ledger,  defendants,  wldch  gives  the  following  pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Prentall  : — 

....   Prentall  = 


John  Prentall  = 


Thomas  Prentall : 


I 
Robert  Pientall,  of 
Bisham,  yeoman  ; 

ob.  s.  p. 


'rh<Hn:is  Prentall,  only       John  Prentall, 
sun  ;    attainted  and         son  and  heir. 
cxcruted   for  felony 
during    life    of    liis 
iMirle   Roliert, 

1 

I  leury  I'tentall,  heir 
of  his  gieat-imclr 
Robert  ;   t)b.  s.p. 


I 
Joan  =  [ohn 

Awstyn. 


Ivirhaid  Awstyn, 
the  i-laintifT, 
son  and  heir. 
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LADY  HAMILTON  AS  THE  AMBASSADRESS 


SPINK  <S  SON,   Ltd. 

(Medallists   to   His   Majesty   the   King) 

17  i&  18,   Piccadilly,    LONDON,  W. 


Telephone:    519   Regent 


FINE  6  RARE  GREEK  COINS 


INSPECTION    INVITED. 


CARTHAGE 

Silver  Tetradrachm,  410.310  B.C. 
Mead  ol  Persephone.  Hnrse  and   I'alm  Tree. 


MAGNKSIA 

Silver  Tetradrachm,   Wll.Um  B.C. 

Head  of  .\rtemis. 


SAMOS 
Silver  Tetradrachm.  .W4..%5  B.C. 
Lion's  Scalp.  Forepart  of  Bull. 


Specimen  Cop>   of 
The    Numismatic    Circular 

An    llluNtrated     Monthly,    including    Special    Price    Lists    of 
COINS    and    MED.XLS,    post    free   on   application. 


MYSIA 

Silver  Tetradrachm  of  Humenes  II.,   197-159  B.C. 
Head  of  Philetierus.  Athena  seated. 


ANTIQUE 


Collections  or  sinjllc   specimens 
purchased  for  cash. 


SILVER 


I       Many     charming     examples     for 
sale  at  very  moderate  prices. 


?^ 


€ 


^•> 


t 


~^ 


CIIAKI.hS    II. 


GRORGF    111 


.liAKI  IS    I. 


VALUATIONS 

It    is   most    essential    to    secure    an    accurate    schedule  ot    all  Jewels,   Antique  Silver,   Curios, 

and  general  effects  in  order  to  be  fully  protected  against  Mre  and    Burglary. 
SPINK    iV    SON,    Ltd.,   keep   an    efficient    staff   for    this    purpose.      SpeciaiK    low    termS  for 

valuations  and   fully-protecting   l.loxds'   policies. 
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Mrs.     DAVIES    COOKE 

FROM      THE      ENORAVINO      BY      H.     T.     OREENHEAD  AFTER      OEOROt      ROMNEV 


By  Royal 
Appointment 


(Medallists    to    His    Majesty   the   King) 


17  k5  18,   Piccadilly,    LONDON,  W. 


Established    1772 


Telephone:    519    Rejient 


(Collections  or  single 
specimens  purcliased 
for  cash 


ANTIQUE    SILVER 


Man\  charming  ex- 
amples for  sale  at  very 
-  -   moderate   prices  — 


Date  nei- 


\/^^  J^Hjy^f  JO  ^  § It    is    most    essential    to    secure    an    accurate    schedule    of    all    Jewels,     Antique    Silver, 

^^^^^^^^^^^— ^— ^^^^^^        (Curios,   and   general  effects   in    order    to    be    fully    protected    against    Fire    and    Hurglary. 

SPINK     &     SON,     Ltd.,     keep     an    efficient    staff    for    this    purpose. 

Specially  low  terms  for  valuations  and  fully-protecting  Lloyds'  policies. 


RARE     HISTORICAL     MEDALS 


IS^^ 


j*.^^ 


*^ 


IVace  ..I    hrcda.    IW.7,       C.ld    \lcJal. 


Mr«.   (JIaypuIc.  SL-cond   dauKhler  of 
Olivvr  Ooniwfll.       SiKcr   Medal. 


Gold    Medal  <.f  Oliver  Cn.mwell. 

Lord   General  of  the   I'arliameiHary 

Forces.    U)5((.      By    Thomas  Smion. 


I-arl  1)1    Its^ex.  (^lIn^lalIde^in-(-luet   ol   the 
I'ailiuiiientary   l-orces,    1643       Silver  Gilt. 


Alliance  ol    llniJland  and  Holland,  1667. 
G(dd    Medal. 


(;nld    \U(hil    ..I    Ikiin    SiotKll.   Clerk  ol 
r.iilmmtnl,    1(.4'J.      By    Ih^mai  Simon. 


Specimen  ^-opy  of    The    Numismatic    Circular,    an    Illustrated    Monthly,   with   I'ricc   List   of  Coins  and 

Mfdals,   pitst   free  tin   application. 
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LADY        HAMILTON        AT        PRAYER 

FROM        THE       COLOUR-PRINT       BY        E.       LESLIE        MAYNES 
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Published   by    Messrs.    Henry    Graves   <£    Co.    Ltd. 


By  Royal 
Appointment 


SPINK  6  SON,    Ltd. 


(Medallists    to   His   Majesty   the   King) 


17  kS  18,   Piccadilly,    LONDON,  W. 


Established    1772 


Telephone:   519   Reticnt 


COINS    AND    MEDALS 


OF    ALL     PERIODS 


INSPECTION    INVITED 


Collections  bought 

for  cash, 

or  catalogued  for 

Auction    Sale 

♦ 


"Tyv,?? 


Collections  bought 

for  cash, 

or  catalogued  for 

Auction   Sale 

♦ 


A  rar-c  silver  badge  of  Charles  1..  with  the  reverse  showin"  tlie  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
the  KinK  and  Speaker.  Thougli  this  medal  bears  the  portrait  of  the  King,  it  was  probably 
executed  by  order  of  the  Parliament  in  1642,  and  the  obverse  has  the  legend  incised  : — Should  licur 
both   hoHStS   of  ptirluimatit    for  iruc   h'fligiou   atlil   ^nhi,it^  ffchMii    ■^tijiul . 


Collections  or  single 

specimens    purchased   for 

cash 


eu  \l;i.i,s    I 

Valuations  for    Probate 
or   Insurance 


Many  charming 

examples    for   sale   at    very 

moderate  prices 


V. 


ispection    invited 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  81  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


A    MAGAZINE    FOR     COLLECTORS 

Edited     by    J.     T.     HERBERT     BAILY 
APRIL,  1914  ONE  SHILLING  NET       Vol.  XXXVIII.     No.  152 


m,  SPINK  &  SON   \Z° 

17    &    18,    Piccadilly,    London,  W. 


Established      1772 


Telephone:    519    Regent 


Collections    or 

Single   Specimens 

Purchased   for  Cash 


^ 


t 


K3i> 


Many    Charming    Examples 

on    sale    at 

very    Moderate    Prices 


^ 


\\U.\   lAM     III. 


OLD    SILVER   cS    SHEFFIELD    PLATE 


Choice    Selection    al>vays    on    view 


ALSO 


FINE  and   RARE   COINS 


Inspection 
invited 


Inspection 
invited 


SVKACISAN    1)1  lvAni;Ai.H\i,   in    KiMu\.      Cit^.i    lOU   i;. 


A    specimen    copy    of    The   Numismatic   Circular  will    be   sent   post    free   on 
application.      Twenty=second    year   of   publication.      Each    issue   contains 

a    Price    List   of    Coins   and    Medals. 


N       The  Connoisseur 

1 

C75 

V.38 
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